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CHAPTER  XXII.. ..In  which  Stanlay  and  Amelia  are  married 
again. 

Inapired  with  the  most  joyous  fcelinjfs,  Amelia  early  the 
next  morniiiff  began  to  prepare  for  her  second  marriage.  Her 
pleasure  being  perfectly  unalloyed  with  those  delicate  appre¬ 
hensions  which,  under  circumstances  of  un  ordinary  character, 
are  inseparable  from  the  contemplation  of  marriage,  was  of 
the  purest  conceivalile  caste.  Her  spirits  were  high ;  her 
heart  was  light;  while  Stanley,  in  order  to  increase  her  joy, 
addressed  her  throughout  the  day  as  Miss  Jolid'e,  wooed  her 
zealously,  proposed  to  her  with  playful  formality,  and  spoke 
of  the  morrow  as  the  day  on  wliich  their  connubial  felicity 
was  to  commence.  This,  of  course,  could  not  fail  to  impart 
additional  delight  to  her  who  appreciated  highly  every  kind 
word  and  look.  She  felt,  indeed,  truly  happy ;  and  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  that  happiness  proved  that  his  influence  over  her 
heart  was  complete. 

As  the  widow  had  been  the  previous  evening  informed  that 
Captain  Jolifle  and  his  lady  sonsidered  her  presence  at  the 
ceremony  indispensable,  she,  too,  was  excessively  busy  all  the 
noorning,  being  firmly  resolved  to  create  a  favorable  first  im¬ 
pression, — a  resolution  which  invariably  rendered  the  under¬ 
taking  immense.  By  virtue  of  great  perseverance,  however, 
•he  on  this  occasion  did  achieve  the  preliminary  object  in 
view  with  comparative  tranquility  and  ease,  and  that,  more¬ 
over,  so  early,  that  after  having  poured  an  additional  stream 
of  instructions  into  the  comprehensive  mind  of  her  maid — 
who,  when  anything  unusual  occurred,  always  had  a  fine  time 
of  it — she  entered  her  carriage  with  the  view  of  dining  with 
Stanley  and  Amelia,  as  proposed. 

On  her  arrival  she  was  introduced  in  due  form  to  “  Miss 
Joliffe,”  with  the  idea  of  which  the  widow  was  extremely 
amused,  and  she  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  with  much 
pleasure,  and  dwelt  with  considerable  point  upon  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  position  of  the  married  lovers ;  which 
she  contended,  was  rather  peculiar,  and  backed  her  views  on 
the  subject  with  much  argumentative  matter,  which  had  the 
eflect  of  inducing  considerable  mirth. 

On  dinner  being  announced,  a  small  packet  was  delivered 
to  Stanley,  containing  an  elegant  suite  of  pearls,  the  promised 
present  of  Sir  William  to  Amelia.  Stanley  opened  it;  read 
the  note  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  and  then  put  them 
both  into  his  pocket,  where  they  remained  till  after  dinner, 
when  he  rose,  and,  having  produced  them,  said, 

“  My  dear  Miss  Jolitfe,  I  have  the  almost  inexpressible 
pleasure  to  inform  you  that  an  honorable  baronet,  whom  you 
hohl  in  respect,  and  whom  my  mother  very  highly  esteems — ” 
“  Nay — nay,”  interrupted  the  widow,  who  blushed  very 
deeply, — “  nay,  that  is  not  fair  now,  is  it,  my  love  T  ” 

“  I  beg  that  I  may  not  be  interrupted,”  said  Stanley,  who 
then  resumed,  ”  I  have,  I  say,  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  an 
honorable  baronet  has  deputed  me  to  present  to  you  a  case  of 
}>earls,  your  acceptance  of  which — ” 

”  Oh !  do  let  us  look  !  ”  exclaimed  the  widow.  “  Pray 
open  them  1  Do,  there  a  dear !  ” 

“  What  is  the  use  of  my  rising  to  make  a  brilliant  speech,” 
cried  Stanley,  ”  if  my  elcmuence  is  to  be  murdered  by  these 
unseemly  interruptions.  The  opposition  is  factious;  But  I 
pity  you — I  pity  you  both  ;  and  as  I  find  that  you  cannot  ap¬ 
preciate  pure  eloquence ;  as  I  find  that  you  hold  it,  in  the 
plenitude  of  your  ignorance — which  is  dense — to  he  far  less 
brilliant  and  attractive  than  the  eloquence  ef  jewels,  I  scorn  to 
enlighten  the  minds  of  such  unintellectual  ingrates,  and  there-  ! 
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fore  at  once  resume  my  seat  with  an  appropriate  contempt  for 
tlie  gross  cliaraeier  of  your  taste.” 

”  What  dears!  ”  exclaimed  the  widow,  totally  deaf  to  the 
aflected  indignation  of  Sianley.  “  How  excessively  elegant! 
And  those  drops!  Dear  me,  how  sMeetly  pretty!  Well 
now,  really  !  Do  pearls  become  yt«j,  my  love  I  Oh !  yes  ;  I 
should  say  so.  And,  tlien,  how  very — very  chaste  ami  quiet ! 
But  you  do  n«>t  seem  to  tliink  so  much  of  them  as  I  di>  T  ” 
“Oh!  indeeil  I  admire  them  exceedingly,”  said  Amelia- 
“  But,  is  it  not  singular  that  Sir  William  should  havu  made 
me  a  present  of  tliem  7  ” 

“Do  not  inquire  of  me,”  replied  Sianley.  “  I  was  about 
to  explain  all,  when  1  was  disgracefully  interrupted;  but  now, 
why,  of  course,  you  cannot  expect— —” 

“  Yes,  please,”  said  Amelia  ;  “  do,  there ’s  a  good  crea¬ 
ture!  1  know  you  will  to  oblige  me,  will  you  not!  ” 

“  Why,  as  a  tavor  thus  specially  solicited,  I  scarcely  know 
how  to  refuse.  But  1  protest  against  the  exercise  of  this  s[>e- 
cies  of  influencA*.  There  never  was  a  man  so  much  influenc.ed 
by  bis  wife  as  1  am  by  mine  that  is  to  be.  Lt  really  is  inoii'e 
strous.  1  have  notirlng  like  a  will  of  my  own.  1  am  governed 
as  completely  as  an  absolute  slave.  I  submit  to  it  now  Cor  the 
last  time.  You  will  understand,  madam,  that  to-morrow  1 
revolt.” 

“  Nay,  that  will  be  cruel,”  sahl  Amelia,  who  always  enjoyed 
the  idea  of  his  being  governed  by  her.  “  To-morrow  will  be 
my  own  day.” 

“Another  case  of  tyranny!  Well,  I’ll  give  you  to-mor¬ 
row;  but  after  to-morrow  I  shall  assume  my  natural  dignity 
as  a  man!  Now  with  regard  to  these  [>earls.  Sir  William 
happened  to  win  a  little  money  of  mo  at  Epsom :  which  mo¬ 
ney  ne  declared  that  he  would  not  receive  unless  I  allowed 
him  to  make  you  a  present.  I  repndiated  the  notion,  of 
course;  but  eventually,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  take  it,  I 
tacitly  consented,  and,  behold  the  result !  ” 

“  Well,  really  !  Oh!  how  very  honorable!”  cried  Amelia. 
“  Do  you  believe  that  if  you  had  not  consented  he  would  not 
have  received  this  money  at  all  7  ” 

“  1  believe  this,”  said  Stanley,  “  that  if  he  had  received  U 
he  would  have  made  you  a  present,  whether  my  consent  had 
been  obtained,  or  not.” 

“  Well,  it,  at  all  events,  proves  him  to  be  a  man  of  strict 
princijfle.  It  is  really  a  very  elegant  present!  But  1  scarcely 
know  how  I  am  to  thank  him.” 

At  this  moment  a  8erv.-int  entered  with  a  packet  of  alMUJt 
the  same  size,  addressed  to  Amelia,  which  she  opened,  and 
proceeded  to  read  a  note  it  contained,  while  tlie  widow  and 
Stanley  re-examined  the  pearls. 

It  is  probably  remarkable  that  the  widow  on  this  occasioo 
was  not  in  such  raptures  as  she  might  have  been,  considering. 
It  is  true,  she  was  pleased  at  the  manifestation  of  that  honor¬ 
able  principle  by  which  she  had  ever  supposed  Sir  Wiliiam  u> 
be  actuated;  still  she  did  feel,  and  stiongly,  that  if  tlie  pearls 
had  been  presented  to  Arr,  it  would  have  been  a  difl'erent 
thing  altogether ;  and  so  it  would. 

“  My  dearest  girl !  ”  cried  Stanley,  on  perceiving  the  tears 
in  Amelia’s  eyes,  “  what  has  happened?  ” 

Amelia  hailed  him  the  note,  which  he  read,  and  then  ex¬ 
claimed, 

“  Well,  this  is  truly  dreadful !  The  Captain,”  he  added,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  widow  with  great  solemnity,  “  has  presented 
Amelia  with  a  set  of  brilliants  to  wear  to-morrow !  Now, 
is  n’t  that  appalling  7  Return  them,  my  love:  by  all  means 
send  them  l^ck.  Do  not  keep  them,  on  any  account.  I 
would  n’  I  have  them  fo  r  he  world  It ’s  quite  shocking !  ” 
Arne  ia  smile  dthroigh  aer  scar  •  wnicn  were  those  ef  p*ire 
affectien,  and  having  kissed  the  case  fervently,  displaye*!  the 
sparkling  gems.  The  pearls  were,  of  course,  in  an  instant 
eclipsed.  Had  the  brilliants  been  but  paste,  they  would  in 
her  view  liave  thrown  iA^m  at  once  into  the  shade  i  but,  as 
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they  were  in  reality  brilliants,  her  delight  was  unbounded,  and 
she  vieweil  them  with  pride. 

And  then,  the  widow.  Oh!  nothing  in  her  judgment  could 
surfrast  them  in  l>eauty.  She  had  a  set,  it  was  true,  but  they 
were  not  to  be  compared,  in  point  of  splendor,  with  those. — 
Still,  she  must  say,  that  she  greatly  preferred  sapphires  her¬ 
self,  and  announced  it  distinctly  to  be  her  settled  conviction 
that,  if  she  were  ever  again  tempted  to  make  a  purchase  of 
the  kind,  lovely  sapphires  would  he  chosen;  they  were  so 
dazzling — so  strikingly  dazzling !  they  were  dears  ! 

Of  course  she  and  Amelia,  impatient  as  they  both  were  to 
witness  the  effect  of  these  jewels,  soon  after  this  retired  ;  and 
immediately  they  had  done  so,  Stanley,  who  well  knew  the 
widow’s  f«3elings,  and  who  had  watched  the  emotions  tkese 
presents  had  induced,  left  the  house,  and  having  purchased  a 
suite  of  sapphires,  and  rerjuested  them  to  be  addressed  to  his 
mother,  and  sent  to  her  residence  forthwith,  returned  with  so 
much  expedition,  that  neither  the  widow  nor  Amelia  had  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  his  having  been  out. 

Now,  in  history,  both  ancient  and  mitdern,  coincidences  are 
recorded  of  a  strange  and  remarkable  character;  but  it  is 
extremely  questionable  whether  one  can  be  found  upon  re¬ 
cord  more  strange  or  more  remarkable  than  this,  that  at  the 
moment  these  sapphires  were  being  delivered  at  the  door  of 
the  widow’s  residence,  a  bandbox  arrived  at  the  door  of  Stan¬ 
ley’s.  This  bandlMjx — to  which  nothing  in  the  recognised  an¬ 
nals  of  bandboxes  comparable  in  point  of  dimensions  exists, 
— did  prodace  a  most  extraordinary  sensation.  It  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Joanna,  and  higlily  ingenious  and  conflicting  were 
the  conjectures  which  sprang  from  her  utter  inability  to  tell 
who  had  sent  it,  and  what  it  contained.  She  did,  however, 
eventually  raise  the  lid,  and  with  joy  beheld  a  bonnet  of  deep 
interest,  and  of  the  Tuscan  order  of  architecture,  powerfully  \ 
trimmed.  Oh  !  with  what  rapture  she  gazed  at  its  shapo  ; 
with  what  exalted  satisfaction  she  guessed  what,  in  its  native 
nakedness,  it  cost, — fixed  mentally  the  jirice  of  the  ribbon 
per  yard,  and  dwelt  intensely  upon  the  texture  of  the  curtain 
behind.  But,  who  on  earth  could  have  sent  it  ?  That  she 
naturally  held  to  be  a  highly-important  question  ;  but  the 
mystery  in  which  it  was  involved  was  so  dark,  that  in  her 
view  it  seemed  to  defy  all  solution.  She  labored  to  solve  it 
zealously :  she  taxed  her  teeming  memory,  and  racked  her 
rich  imagination  to  the  utmost,  but  in  vain ;  it  appeared  to  be 
utterly  impossible  to  be  dune,  and  she  was  just  about  to  give 
the  thing  up  in  despair,  when  she  was  struck  with  an  idea 
that  it  was  Bob.  Bat  then  she  considered  that  Bob  hud  no 
money.  She,  notwithstanding,  turned,  and  looked  at  him  as 
he  sat  with  his  right  elbow  resting  upon  the  back  of  his  chair, 
and  his  forefinger  placed  upon  his  temple,  while  his  merry 
eyes  twinkled  with  pleasurable  pride;  and,  as  she  looked,  she 
saw  that  in  his  expression,  which  imluced  her  on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment  to  exclaim,  “  Uh  !  Robert,  it  was  you  !  ” — 
when,  as  Bob  did  not  deny  the  soft  impeachment,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  smiled  and  seemed  delighted,  she  flaw  to  him,  and 
thanked  him,  and  shook  hU  hand  warmly,  and  cosld  have 
kissed  him,  but  did  n’t. 

In  the  midst  of  our  errors  how  frequently  does  it  occur  that 
we  are  correct ;  and  when  we  are,  how  refreshing  is  the  con¬ 
viction — how  pleasurable — how  beautiful  are  the  feelings  of 
which  that  conviction  is  the  germ!  It  is  true— too  true,  that 
by  virtue  of  some  inscrutable  perversion  of  judgement,  we 
often  delude  ourselves  in  the  belief  that  we  are  right  when  we 
are  wrong;  but  this  was  n’t  the  case  with  Joanna.  She  was 
perfectly  correct.  Bob  did  buy  the  bonnet ;  and  had  sent  it, 
in  order  to  mark  as  strongly  as  possible  his  sense  of  her  polite-s 
ness — a  fact  of  which  she  no  sooner  became  quite  conscious 
Uian  she  was  amazed ! — oveijoyed,  but  amazed  ! 

“  I  hope,”  she  observed,  when  her  pulse  had  subsided  to 
about  eighty,  ”  I  sincerely  hope  you  have  n’t  been  a  borrow¬ 
ing  of  money  for  to  make  me  this  beautiful  present  ?  ” 

”  Not  a  bit,”  replied  Bob,  ”  not  a  bit.  I ’m  in  funds  of  my 
own.” 

This  created  another  mystery  in  the  mind  of  Joanna.  How 
he  had  become  possessed  of  these  funds  she  really  could  not 
conceive.  It  was,  in  her  gentle  judgement,  most  strange.  It 
was  BO  sudden. 

At  length  Bob,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  human  nature 
as  developed  in  the  deep  recesses  of  respectable  kitchens,  per¬ 
ceiving  tMt  her  native  curiosity  had  been  awakened,  said— 
**  You  wonder,  I  dare  say,  now,  where  I  got  this  money;  and 
it ’s  natural.  But  I  do  n’t  mind  telling  of  you  candid.  It ’s 
presents.  Sir  William  gave  me  one  sov.,  and  master— which 
is  a  grateful  trump— giv  me  five.” 


*•  Indeed !  Well,  you  know,  I ’m  never  curious,  and  so,  of 
course,  I ’m  not  at  all  ambitious  to  know  ;  but,  what  could 
they  p*»88ibly  have  made  you  such  handsome  presents  for  T  ” 

Bob’s  notions  of  honor  were  high ;  and  as,  by  the  code 
which  he  recognized,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  keep  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  secrets  faithfully  within  his  own  breast,  he  replied  that 
h«  trusted  that  she  w  culd  look  at  the  thing  strictly  in  the  right 
light  when  he  informed  her  that  the  implied  obligation  he  was 
under  not  to  explain  he  held  to  be  sacred. 

“  Well,  of  course,”  said  Joanna,  “  I’ve  no  right  to  ask,  nor 
I  don’t  very  particular  wish  to  know;  but  I  hope  that  this 
is  n’t  a  reward  for  the  disguisement  of  any  clandestine  in¬ 
trigue  t  I  mean,  I  hope  there’s  no  lady  in  the  case  ?  ” 

“  Why,  you  don’t  for  a  minute  suppose  such  a  thing?  ” 

”  Why,  no,  I  don’t  suppose  that  it  is  so;  only,  if  it  is,  mis¬ 
sis  ought  to  know  it.  You  know  nothing  of  that  kind,  Robert, 
ought  to  be  kept  away  from  her.” 

“  Don’t  injare  your  health  upon  that  score  :  there ’s  nothing 
of  the  sort :  not  a  bit  of  it.  Besides,  is  it  likely  7  I  should 
like  to  see  her  which  could  come  up  te  missis,  /never  see 
one,  and  1  ’ve  seen  a  few  in  my  time.  Why  there’s  more  of 
the  lady  in  her  little  finger  than  there  is  in  the  whole  bodies 
of  your  fine  flashy  dames,  which  depends  upon  di’nionds  and 
paint.  Mark  my  words,  they  '11  never  cut  her  out  and  try  all 
they  know.  She ’d  be  the  one  for  my  money  if  I  was  a  gentle¬ 
man.  She’s  my  fancy  all  over.  Just  the  lady  I  should 
choose.” 

Joanna  expressed  the  highest  admiration  of  his  taste,  which 
she  did  not,  however,  in  reality  entertain,  for  the  points  of  re¬ 
semblance  between  her  and  Amelia — if  any,  indeed,  could  be 
said  to  exist — were  neither  numerous  nor  striking.  Still,  as 
Bub  had  thus  set  up  his  standard,  she  resolved  to  look  into 
the  matter  alosely,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  ascertain  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  they  resembled  each  other;  and,  albeit,  she 
could  not  but  feel  that  she  had  in  some  respect  the  advantage 
over  her  mistress,  she  arrived  that  night  attlie  conclusion  that 
she  was  bound,  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  herself  to  look  as 
much  like  her  as  possible. 

The  next  morning,  at  ten  precisely,  the  widow.  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Jolifle,  General  and  Miss  Johnson,  and  Albert,  who  had 
been  summonod  from  Cambridge,  arrived  at  Stanley’s  to 
breakfast ;  and  the  great  feature  of  this  meeting  was  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  widow  to  Amelia’s  family  and  friends.  She 
had  never,  of  course,  been  introduced  to  them  before ;  and 
while  to  her  the  introduction  was  a  source  of  great  pleasure, 
they  were  manifestly  struck  by  her  appearance,  which  was 
singularly  brilliant,  if  not,  indeed,  blazing.  She  had  been  a 
handsome,  and  was  even  then  un  extremely  fine  woman ;  her 
features  were  regular  and  bold  ;  and  although  she  possessed 
not  that  elegance  of  manner  which  in  them  was  so  conspicu¬ 
ous,  her  presence  was  attractive,  and  even  commanding.  The 
impression  which  she  made  was  most  favorable ;  they  were 
all  highly  pleased  with  her,  and  paid  her  great  attention, 
which  naturally  caused  her  to  be  highly  pleased  with  them. 
It  was,  in  short,  an  extremely  joyous  paurty,  and  nothing  but 
happiness  prevailed. 

At  eleven,  according  to  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Cap 
tain,  they  went  to  church  ;  and,  as  Amelia  entered  with  her 
father,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  clung  closely  to  him,  and 
looked  at  him  imploringly,  as  if  she  feared  that  she  had  been 
guilty  of  a  greater  offence  than  that  involved  in  disobedience. 
He  tried  to  cheer  her;  he  pressed  her  hand  and  kissed  her; 
and — understanding  her  feelings — sough^t  to  impress  upon  her 
mind  that  she  had  in  reality  b^n  married :  but  his  efforts  to 
raise  her  spirits  were  but  slightly  successful.  She  was  deeply 
affected,  and  continued  to  be  so  during  the  ceremony,  the  sol¬ 
emnity  of  whieh  contrasted  strongly  with  the  highly  reprehen¬ 
sible  levity  which  marked  its  performance  at  Gretna, 
until  Stanley,  her  soul’s  idol,  repeated  his  solemn  promise  to 
love  and  to  cherish  her  with  an  emphasis  which  produced  a 
thrill  of  joy. 

Immediately  after  the  ceremony  they  started  for  Richmond. 
Stanley  and  Amelia  were  in  the  General’s  chariot  alone ;  and 
while  the  rest  were  engaged  in  lauding  him  to  the  skies,  he 
was  endeavoring  to  inspire  her  with  cheerfulness  and  spirit. 

”  I  scarcely  know,”  said  he,  having  partially  accomplished 
this  object,  ”  how  I  am  to  get  you  through  the  world,  you  sad, 
sensitive  creature  !  You  have  no  courage  at  all.” 

”  I  have  no  apprehension  while  with  you,”  she  replied; 
”  because  I  feel,  nay,  I  know,  that  you  will  regard  my  want 
of  courage  as  an  additional  claim  to  your  protection.  O  Stan¬ 
ley  !  ray  dearest  love,  I  am  so  happy !— so  very,  very  happy ! 
you  cannot  conceive  hote  happy  I  am  i  ” 
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Stanley  pressed  her  tu  his  heart,  and  held  her  there  in  si-  ( 
lence  until  they  arrived  at  the  home  of  her  infancy,  when  her  j 
earliest,  her  sweetest  recollections  rushed  upon  her,  and  filled  I 
her  heart  with  rapture.  It  was  the  first  time,  of  course,  that  I 
she  had  been  there  since  the  elopement,  and  her  feelings  on  ! 
alighting  from  the  carriage  were  delightful  in  the  cxtrt'me.  : 
Her  favorite  Italian  greyhound,  that  had  been  pining  during  j 
the  absence  of  his  gentle  mistress,  knew  her  in  an  instant,  | 
and  bounded  with  joy,  while  the  senr’ants,  by  whom  she  had  J 
ever  been  beloved,  welcomed  her  back  with  pure  and  heart-  j 
felt  pleasure.  She  then  ran  about  the  house  like  a  child ;  | 
tried  the  tones  of  her  harp ;  struck  a  few  chords  upon  her  i 
piano;  looked  into  all  the  rooms,  and  gave  a  hasty  glance  at  j 
every  thing  with  which  she  had  been  familiar,  until  she  was  | 
summoned  tu  partake  of  the  delicious  repast  that  had  been 
provided,  when  she  rejoined  the  happy  party,  but  almost  im¬ 
mediately  afterward  drew  Stanley  into  the  garden,  where  they 
they  walked,  like  children,  hand  in  hand. 

The  widow  and  Mrs.  Julifi'e  were  inseparable.  They  were 
indeed  quite  delighted  with  each  other,  for  each  met  the 
other’s  views  upon  every  point,  but  more  especially  upon  that 
which  had  reference  to  the  manly  bearing  and  noble  spirit  of 
Stanley.  They  kept  themselves  aloof  from  the  rest,  their  dis¬ 
course  being  essentially  private  and  confidential,  and  while 
they  were  engaged  in  establishing  tlte  fact  that  every  mild, 
gentle,  amiable  creature  ought  to  have  a  high-toned  man  of 
spirit  for  a  husband,  the  General  and  theCaptain  were  settling 
the  point  that  an  amiable,  devoted  and  ufiectiunate  wife,  was  \ 
the  only  thing  calculated  to  keep  a  high-spirited  young  dog  < 
within  bounds. 

As  for  Albert,  and  the  lively  Miss  Johnson,  they  were  com¬ 
pletely  shut  out  from  all  confidence ;  and  hence,  purceiving 
that  they  were  not  in  reality  wanted,  the  groom  was  ordered  | 
to  saddle  the  horses,  and  they  started  for  a  ride.  < 

Thus  appropriately  paired,  the  party  continued  to  be  separ-  j 
ated  till  seven,  when  they  sat  down  tu  a  must  recherche  din¬ 
ner,  but  still  mure  recherche  was  the  cliaste  wit  which  gave  it 
a  zest,  and  which  imparted  to  all  the  highest  possible  plea¬ 
sure. 

Miss  Johnson  was  at  all  times  brilliant,  but  never  more  so 
than  when  she  appeared  to  be  assailed.  She  enjoyed  it  ex¬ 
ceedingly;  but  would  give  no  quarter:  she  would  never  allow 
her  assailant  to  retreat :  if  unable  to  compete  with  her,  she 
would  extinguish  him  utterly  ;  and  to  this  may  lie  attributed  i 
the  fact  of  her  being  unmarried  at  the  age  of  thirty-five;  fur, 
although  she  was  beautiful,  interesting,  amiable,  and  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  could  boast  of  having  had  an  immense  number  of 
suitors,  her  irony  withered  the  vanity  of  fouls,  while  it  induced 
wise  men  to  pause,  with  the  view  of  considering  wliat  eil'ect  it  | 
might  have  upon  connubial  bliss.  She  had  thus  scared  them 
all,  and  was  then  free  as  air ;  but  her  heart  was  as  light  as 
that  eUment  still.  On  this  occasion  tlie  General  commenced 
an  attack,  and  most  unmercifully,  on  the  ground  of  her  being 
still  a  spinster ;  but  she  defended  her  position  with  surpass¬ 
ing  spirit,  and  was  on  the  point  of  obtaining  a  signal  triumph, 
when  the  captain  came  up  with  his  artillery,  which  the  gallant 
Stanley  held  tu  he  unfair,  and  therefore  sought  to  enlist  under  I 
her  banners ;  but  she  drove  him  into  the  up[K>site  ranks  as  i 
one  of  the  enemy,  and  fought  them  all,  and  that  in  a  style  which  i 
was  productive  of  infinite  mirth. 

In  conformity  with  the  telegraphed  wish  of  the  Captsan —  ! 
who  h  id  previously  engaged  the  widow  for  the  first  set  of  I 
quadrilles,  and  hade  them  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  as  he 
and  the  General  had  resolved  tu  have  a  dauce — the  ladies  re¬ 
tired  unusually  oarly,  when  the  Captain,  without  resuming  his 
seat,  proposed,  “  Health  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  God 
bless  them !  ”  He  then  took  Stanley’s  hand,  and  having 
shaken  it  warmly,  said. 

General,  this  maybe  deemed  unusual;  but  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  have  induced  it  are  unusual  too.  1  am  inspired 
with  the  most  happy  feelings,  and  must  give  vent  to  them  in 
some  way.  1  am  proud.  General,  as  a  father  1  am  proud,  not 
only  of  my  child,  but  of  her  husband,  whom  I  now  mere  than 
ever  esteem.  Hts  conduct  this  day  has  been  oeyond  ail  praise. 
He  has  proved  that  he  possesses  that  excellence  of  heart  which 
must  command  universal  admiration.  1  have  the  liigbest  con¬ 
fidence  in  him — the  very  highest  confidence  ;  and  1  feel  quite 
sure  that  that  confidence  will  never  be  forfeited.  Treat  my 
child,”  he  added,  addressing  Stanley,  ”  cherish  her,  my  boy, 
as  a  most  tender  plant.  She  has  a  heart  which  wiM  never 
prove  unfaithful  to  you,  but  which  may  be  easily  broken.  May 
every  earthly  happiness  attend  you  both!  May  Providence 
bless  and  protect  you !  ” 


Thom, 

TheCaptain  was  here  over|H}wered  by  his  feelings,  and  re¬ 
sumed  his  seat  in  tears,  and  shortly  afterwards  Stanley  ex¬ 
pressed  his  acknowl-dginents  in  an  appropriate  speech  of 
great  beauty  and  point,  and  concluded  bypro|M>sing  the  health 
of  the  Captain.  Toasts  then  became  the  order  of  the  evening, 
rite  General  proposed  Mrs.  Jolitfe;  thw  Captain,  the  willow; 
Albert,  Miss  Johnson;  Stanley,  the  General:  and  tlie  Gener¬ 
al,  .Albert;  when  they  rejoined  the  ladies  with  the  happiest 
feelings  in  the  ascendant;  and  after  coffee.  Miss  Jefferson — 
Amelia’s  governess,  who  had  been  retained  as  companion  to 
Mrs.  Jolifft> — went  to  the  piano,  and  dancing  comnioiiced,  aial 
was  kept  up  till  four,  when  they  all  retired  save  the  Cap¬ 
tain  and  the  Genwrul,  who  had  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening 
decided  upon  having  a  Lottie  of  mulled  claret  alone. 

CHAPTKR  XXIll— Ths  Sens  of  Glory. 

General  and  Miss  Johnson  left  Richmond  the  next  day  :  but 
Stanley,  Amelia,  and  the  widow,  remaiaeil  there  a  week  ; 
when  Mrs.  Joliffe,  having  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  widow, 
came  up  with  her  and  Amelia,  while  Stanley  brought  Albert 
with  him. 

With  this  arrangement  Albert  was  especially  pleased  :  tl  a 
prospect  of  passing  a  few  days  in  town  with  Stanley  met  his 
view's  tu  a  shade ;  for  Richmond,  with  all  its  lieauties,  had  but 
few  charms  for  him.  He  had,  moreover,  at  that  period  a  great 
object  in  view.  While  at  Cambridge  he  had  associateil  with 
certain  Sons  of  Glory,  whose  poetic  accounts  of  their  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  Metropolis  had  fired  his  soul ;  and  as  some  of 
them  happened  to  be  then  in  town,  he  resolved  to  obtain  an 
introiluciion  at  head-quarters,  in  order  that,  if  he  did  not  im¬ 
mortalize  himself,  he  might,  at  least,  do  something  to  aston  sh 
their  nerves.  He,  therefore,  lost  no  time  in  calling  upon  the 
chief  Son  of  Glory — the  chief,  at  least,  among  the  Camhrdge 
men — the  Hon.  Harry  Slasher,  who  was  highly  pleased  tusee 
him,  and  who  np|>ointed  to  meet  him  that  evening  at  nine, 
with  a  view  of  showing  him  ”  a  little  real  lifu.” 

Accordingly  at  nine  Albert  went  to  the  place  appointed  ; 
and  at  about  half  past  twelve  a  person  called  upon  Stanley, 
and  requested  to  see  him  in  private.  The  servant  who  took 
up  this  message  delivered  it  with  an  air  of  deep  mystery,  for 
he  did  not  exactly  understand  it. 

”  Oh  I  if  you  please,  sir,”  said  he,  “  there 's  a  person  be¬ 
low  that  wants  tos{>eak  to  you  privately.  He  would  n’t  send 
up  his  name,  because  he  said  you  wsuld  n’t  know  it.” 

”  What  kind  of  person?  What  is  he  like?”  inquired 
Stanley. 

”  He  is  a  policeman,”  replied  the  servant. 

”  A  policeman !  ”  echoed  Stanley,  and  the  blood  rushed  to 
his  cheeks,  fur  he  thought  of  the  Quadrant.  A  policeman ! 
What  can  he  want?  However,  say  1  ’ll  be  with  him  di¬ 
rectly.” 

”  Dear  Stanley !  ”  cried  Amelia  as  the  servant  left  tho  room  : 
”  what  on  earth  can  it  be  ?” 

”  Before  I  can  tell  you,  my  love,  I  must  ascertain  myself,” 
replied  Stanley,  who  went  down  at  once,  expecting,  of  course, 
that  his  connection  with  the  Quadrant  affair  bad  been  traced. 

”  Step  this  way,  will  you,”  said  he,  adilressinc  the  police¬ 
man,  as  he  went  into  the  parlor,  that  the  thing  might  be  pri¬ 
vate.  ”  Now,  what  is  it?  ” 

”  1  ’ve  come,”  said  the  policeman,  ”  from  Mr.  John  Jones, 
a  young  gentleman  that ’s  now  in  the  station.  He  wants  you 
to  bail  him.” 

“Jones!”  cried  Stanley,  who  felt  much  relieved.  “I 
o  n’t  know  any  person  of  that  name.” 

“  Betw'een  you  an<i  me,”  said  the  policeman,  confidential¬ 
ly,  “  it  strikes  me  it  is  n’t  h.s  right  name,  but  that ’s  the 
name  he  gives.” 

“  What  sort  of  fellow  is  he  ?  ” 

“  (juite  a  yoang  gentleman,  with  light  curly  hair.” 

“  Oh  ! — I  know  him.  W  hat,  is  he  tipsy  ?  ” 

“  No;  he  has  been  up  to  that  rum  dodge  |of  wrenching  off 
knockers.  There  was  no  less  than  eleven  of  ’em  found  upon 
his  person,  besides  a  whole  mob  of  bell-pulls,  and  several 
scrapers.” 

“  The  young  dog  !  ”  exclaimed  Stanley.  “  Have  a  glass  of 
wine  ;  1  ’ll  go  with  yeu.” 

The  wine  wu  rung  for ;  and  while  the  policeman  was  help¬ 
ing  himself,  Stanley  returned  to  Amelia. 

“  It  is  nothing  of  importance,”  said  he,  on  entering  the 
room.  *  “  1  shall  be  back  in  ten  minutes.” 

“  But  tell  me  wliat  it  is,  pray  do,’’  said  Amelia,  “and  then 
my  mind  will  be  at  ease.  1  shall  conceive  a  thotisand  fears  if 
you  do  not.” 
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Well,  well ;  Albert,  it  Recmti,  ban  ^ot  into  some  scrape, 
and  has  sent  for  me  io  order  to  get  out  of  it.” 

“  Nothing,  I  hope,  serious  7  ” 

“Oh,  nof  nothing.  I  have  but  to  go  for  him,  and  there 
will  be  an  end  of  thn  matter.  It ’s  a  ridiculoas  aflair  alto-  j 
gether.”  I 

"  Well,  return  to  me  as  soon  as  possible — there ’s  a  dear!  ” 
Stanley  promised  to  do  so,  and,  having  sent  for  a  cab,  he  ! 
and  the  policeman  proceeded  to  the  station. 

On  entering  the  place,  the  first  person  whom  he  saw  was 
the  delinquent,  who  had,  as  a  special  favor,  been  allowed  to 
remain  there  until  his  messenger  returned ;  and  while  Stanley 
was  speaking  to  him  on  the  subject  privately,  the  psliceman 
whom  he  had  accompanied  was  transacting  some  cabalistic 
business  with  the  inspector,  which  had  evidently  reference  to 
the  matU'r  in  hand. 

“  You  wish  to  become  bail  for  this  person  ?  ”  said  the  in- 
Bfiector,  at  length. 

“  I  do,”  replied  Stanley. 

“  Are  you  a  housekeeper  7  ” 

Yes ;  but  what  is  the  amount  of  hail  demanded  7  ” 

“  The  usual  business — five  pounds.” 

“  Well,  then,  as  1  am  not  known,  it  will  be  better,  jwrhaps, 
fur  me  to  deposit  that  amount.” 

“  1  am  satisfied  ;  but  you  can  do  so  if  you  please,”  said  the 
inspector,  and  Stanley  at  once  produced  the  live  pounds ;  and 
wlien  a  document,  which  touched  distinctly  upon  the  prinluc- 
tion  of  John  Jones’s  body  in  the  morning,  had  been  read  to 
him  with  appropriate  solemnity,  he  slipped  a  half  sovereign 
into  the  hand  of  the  policeman,  and  retired  with  the  said  John 
Jones  on  his  arm. 

“  What  could  have  induced  you,”  said  Stanley,  on  leaving 
the  station,  “  to  commit  so  monstrous  an  act  of  folly  7  ” 

“  Fa41y  1  ”  exclaimed  Albert.  “  It ’s  glorious  !  All  our 
fellows  pride  themselves  upon  it.  All  do  it  who  have  a  parti¬ 
cle  of  pluck !  ” 

“  1  have  heard  of  its  being  done,  certainly,  by  men  who 
have  been  drunk  ;  but  you  are  perfectly  sober.” 

“  So  much  tlie  more  glorious !  Tliat ’s  the  beauty  of  it ! 
Any  fellow  can  do  it  when  he  has  been  drinking;  when  sober, 
very  few  have  the  courage.  It  is  then,  and  then  only,  that 
the  pluck  is  displayed.  But  did  you  see  them  in  the  corner  7 
There  was  half  a  hundred  weight  of  them  at  least !  If  it 
had  n’t  been  for  that,  1  should  never  have  been  taken.  A  fel¬ 
low  can’t,  you  know,  cut  away  so  well  with  a  weight  like  that 
at  his  tail.” 

“  Well,  but  what  was  your  object7 — whet  did  you  mean  to 
do  with  them  7  ” 

“  Do  with  them ! — send  them  as  trophies  to  head-quarters, 
through  Slasher.  You  have  heard  of  Hany,  of  course — Lord 
Mountjove’s  son  7  ” 

“  I  do  n’t  remember.” 

“  Oh,  you  must  have  heard  of  him.  I  ’ll  introduce  you. 
Tlwre ’s  no  mistake  about  him.  1  know  where  to  find  him — 
he  expects  me.  Come  now  7  ” 

“  No;  not  to-night.  1  promised  to  return  immediately.” 

“  Oh,  how  about  Amelia  7  She,  of  course,  knows  nothing 
of  this  7  ” 

“  She  knows  that  you  have  got  into  some  trifling  scrape.” 

“  Well,  we  ’ll  soon  sot  ihat  square.  But  1  wish  you  would 
come.  He  is  waiting  for  me,  1  know.” 

“  Then  he  prompted  you  to  this  expedition  7  ” 

“  Of  cMrse — in  order  to  qualify  myself.  By  the  by,  they 
are  going  to  have  a  glorious  meeting  to-morrow !  You  mus/ 
be  there.” 

“  Well,  we  shall  see.” 

“  Oh !  you  must  I  I  ’ll  call  upon  Harry  directly  this  busi¬ 
ness  is  settled.” 

“  W’hy,  It  is  settled  already.  You  must  n’t  appear.” 

“  Not  appear !— ridiculous !  Do  you  imagine  that  I  care 
what  the  old  fool  of  a  magistrate  may  say  7  He  ’ll  fine  me  a 
couple  of  pounds,  perhaps,  or  something  ef  that  sort.  And 
what  if  he  does  treat  me  to  a  lecture  7  It  will,  at  ail  events, 
be  known  how  many  trophies  1  had.” 

“Nonsense!  You  must  not  appear.” 

•  “  But  you  would  n’t  have  me  act  like  a  coward  7  ” 

**  1  would  countenance  no  act  of  meanness  or  dishonor;  but 
to  expose  yourself,  under  the  circumstsinces,  were  absurd. — 
Besides,  although  your  name  would  not  appear,  the  thing 
might  reach  the  ears  of  the  go\  emor ;  and  i  presume  you 
would  not  much  like  that  7  ” 

“  Why,  I  can’t  conscientiously  say  that  I  should.” 

“  Well,  let  the  afl'uir  rest  os  it  is.  You  do  n’t  appear.  They 


have  got  the  amount  of  the  bail— that  is  forfeited  of  course, 
and  the  thing  is  suttled.” 

But  this  was  a  mode  of  settlement  of  which  Allrert  did  not 
at  all  approve ;  for  his  associates  at  Cambridge,  although  he 
had  been  there  so  short  a  time,  had  metamorphosed  him  from 
a  quiet,  studious,  gentleinanly  fellow,  into  a  hair-brained, 
devil-may-care,  reckless  young  scafnp.  He  did,  however, 
eventually  yield  to  the  advice  of  Stanley,  who,  could  he  on  all 
occasions  have  summoned  suflicient  firmness  to  practice  the 
prudence  he  could  preach.  Would  have  been  far  less  liable  to 
error  than  he  was. 

On  reaching  home,  Albert  was  severely  interrogated,  of 
course,  by  Amelia  ;  and  while  he  was  makine  the  thing  “  all 
right  and  straight,”  as  he  termed  it,  with  her,  StaAley  was 
laboring  to  conceive  what  description  of  plasure  that  of 
wrenching  ofl'  knockers  in  the  abstract  could  be.  He  felt  that 
its  character  was  peculiar:  that  he  felt  from  the  fiist ;  but  he 
could  not  imagine  it  to  be  great.  As,  however,  he  invariably 
assumed  that  a  man  must  have  some  specific  motive  to  stim¬ 
ulate  him  to  action,  he  in  this  patticular  instance  arrived  at 
the  conclusion,  that  although  there  might  he  no  delight  in  the 
achievement  per  te,  the  most  noble,  the  most  beautiful  feel¬ 
ings  might  be  awakened  by  the  applause  of  those  who  held 
that  acliivement  to  be  glorious. 

It  was  this  consideration,  end  a  high  one  it  was,  which  in¬ 
duced  him  to  consent  the  next  day  to  accompany  Albert  in  the 
evening.  He  was  anxious  to  see  what  description  of  crea¬ 
tures  they  were  by  whom  actions  of  this  peculiar  character 
were  applauded ;  and  hence,  immediately  after  dinner,  no 
official  declaration  touching  the  contemptuous  non-appearance 
of  Mr.  John  Jones  having  arrived,  he  and  Albert  repaired  to 
the  place  appointed. 

It  was  dusk  when  they  reached  the  rendezvous;  but  few’  of 
the  Sons  ef  Glory  had  arrived.  Slasher  was  there,  and  soma 
others,  who,  like  him,  were  great  among  the  small  *,  but  none 
of  the  regularly  recognised  great  men  had  made  their  apjiear- 
ance.  Of  course,  Stanley  was  immediately  presented  to 
Slasher,  and  Slasher  was  graciously  pleased  to  declare,  that 
he  wished  he  might  die  if  he  did  n’t  rather  like  him  ;  which 
was  highly  complimentary,  and  very  good  of  him,  considering. 

“We  shall  have  some  crack  fellows  here  presently,  1  pre¬ 
sume  7  ”  observed  Stanley. 

“  Out  and  outerg!  ”  replied  Slasher.  “  Can't  be  a  second 
opinion  about  ’em  ! — down  to  every  dodge  safe  as  a  hammer  ! 
— nothing  like  ’em  alive  !  ” 

P’rom  this  Stanley  was  of  course  bound  to  infer  that  they 
were  very  superior  fellows  indeed,  and  was  about  to  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  his  feelings  upon  the  point,  when  a  stunning  shout 
was  heard — a  shout  which  made  the  air  tremble,  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  shock  the  nerves  of  nature. 

“  Hark !  hark  !  ”  crierl  Slasher,  with  an  expression  of  ec 
stasy,  “  here  they  are ! — here  they  are  !  Something  new,  I  ’ll 
bet  a  million  !  The  chief!  ”  he  added,  on  reaching  the  win¬ 
dow.  “  Let  the  Earl  beat  that  when  he  knows  how  to  do  it ! 
Hurrah  for  ould  Ireland  !  hurrah  !” 

Stanley  was  at  the  window  in  an  instant,  and  saw  a  well- 
dressed,  powerfully-built  fellow,  embellished  with  a  coal- 
heaver’s  cap,  and  duly  mounted  upon  a  broad-backed  dray- 
horse,  preceded  by  a  brass  band  playing  with  unexampled 
fury,  “  See!  the  conquering  here  comes!  ”  and  followed  by  a 
travelling  carriage,  built  in  the  very  first  style,  and  drawn  by 
eight  decent  donkeys,  mounted  by  eight  postilions,  chosen 
from  the  smallest  sweeps  extant.  In  the  carriage  sat  six  in¬ 
tellectual  dustmen,  and  it  was  extremely  interesting  to  mark 
the  exalted  dignity  with  which  they  sat,  and  the  gracious  con¬ 
descension  with  which  they  occasionally  removed  the  short 
pipes  from  their  mouths,  and  spat  upon  the  multitude  by  whom 
they  were  cheered. 

This  triumphant  procession  moved  hut  slowly  along ;  for 
the  donkeys,  not  having  been  used  to  the  work,  would  not  bo 
persuaded  to  stick  to  the  collar,  nor  could  they— albeit  the 
postilions,  with  consummate  tact  and  judgement,  sat  as  near 
their  tails  as  possible — be  prevailed  upon  to  repudiate  the 
habit  they  had  acquired  of  kicking  over  the  traces.  Their 
inexorable  adherence  to  this  little  irregularity  caused  consid¬ 
erable  delay ;  but  although  the  hero,  scorning  to  go  a-head 
without  his  suite,  turned  and  waited  on  every  occasion  with 
the  most  exemplary  patience  for  the  re-adjustment  of  things, 
the  whole  procession  did  eventually  reach  its  destination, 
amidst  the  most  deafening  shouts.  The  hero  then  gracefully 
dismounted,  by  virtue  of  standing  upon  the  broad  flat  back  of 
his  charger,  calling  for  three  times  three  cheers,  and  then 
leaping  to  tho  ground ;  and  when  lus  friends  had  alighted 


from  the  carriage — ihe  delicate  rose-pink  lining  of  which  had,  !  in  point  of  physical  strength,  his  ri>al  had  the  advantage,  the 
in  consequence  of  the  grandeur  with  which  they  had  reposed,  ;  strength  of  his  moral  inlluence  over  the  multitude  was  eijual,  if 
l>ecome  a  shade  or  two  darker  in  places — he  and  they  entered  not  indeed  superior,  to  his.  Uf  this  he  appeared  to  be  per- 
ihe  house  with  due  solemnity  of  step,  and  soon  appeart'd  in  i  fectly  conscious ;  and  hence  as  he  rode,  strongly  supported 
the  room  set  apart  for  their  orgies.  Here  Stanley  was  in  due  |  by  a  master-sweep  at  one  wheel,  a  member  of  the  priie-ring, 
form  presented  to  the  hero,  who  presented  the  half  dozen  i  who  was  ahighlyAlistinguished  picki)ocket  ir.  his  early  youth, 
dustmen  to  him,  and  then  summoned  three  waiters,  and  hav-  I  at  the  other,  his  heart  throbbed  with  the  proudest  feelings  a 
ing  with  a  carving  knife  slashed  off  tlie  tails  uf  the  coat  of  the  I  mortal  can  know.  The  next  point  uf  attraction  was  his  suite, 
first,  and  given  him  a  five  pound  note  to  purchase  a  new  one;  '  in  three  mud'carts.  This  had  an  im{>osing  effect.  It  consiste«l 
he  presented  the  second  with  a  kick,  and  sent  him  down  fur  j  of  bricklayers,  laborers,  with  their  insignia  uf  office,  scavrn- 
ten  pounds’  worth  of  silver ;  and  desired  the  third  to  bring  up  |  gers,  nightmen,  costermongers,  coach-cuds,  and  sweeps  ;  and 
pots  of  porter,  two  at  a  time,  continually,  until  further  orders.  [  if  laughter,  unrestrained  by  the  shackles  of  civilization,  be  in- 
The  demand  for  the  silver  had  been  obviously  anticipated,  dicative  of  happiness,  they  were  the  most  happy  beings  upon 
for  the  supply  was  immediate;  and  when  the  required  amount,  the  face  of  the  earth. 

nominally,  had  been  poured  into  a  hat,  the  hero  appeared  at  Their  joy  devehiped  itself  In  one  continued  roar.  It  wasen- 
the  window,  and  was  again  hailed  with  cheers.  :  chanting  to  hear  them,  and  beautiful  to  see  them  with  the  utmost 

“  A  scramble!  a  scramble!”  shouted  the  masses  below,  |  familiarity  rec<ignise  their  frieiuU  among  the  muliitude.  t»h! 
who  seemed  to  know  that  a  scramble  was  intended  by  instinct ;  i  there  was  no  paltry  pride  aboat  them!  Nor  was  there  the 
for  they  instantly  squared  their  arms,  opened  their  shoulders,  I  least  about  the  glorious  and  gallant  Captain  whom  they  im- 
and  elbowed  each  other  with  the  most  perfect  freedom.  Some  :  mediately  preceded,  and  w  ho  hrought  up  a  long  line  of  open 
held  up  their  hats;  but  that  the  hero  would  n’t  have.  “Fair  cabs,  ciowded  with  ba»ket-women,  street-sweepers,  cobblers, 
play!  ”  he  exclaimed,  “and  no  tiles!”  And  no  edict  was  and  journeymen  tailors,  who  form  perhaps  the  most  interest 
ever  more  quickly  obeyed.  I  ing  class  of  the  genius  to  w  hich  it  is  said,  as  a  mutter  of  cour- 

The  scramble  then  commenced,  and  the  scene  which  fol  tesy,  they  belong.  He  was  perfectly  free  from  that  pitiful  sin, 
lowed  was  delightftil  to  behold.  Prompted  by  the  sweetest  and  so,  indeed,  were  they  all.  They  all  S4‘eme«l  to  be  inspired 
and  most  beautiful  feelings  of  which  the  human  heart  is  bus-  with  the  spirit  uf  indtqtendence,  w  hich  prompted  them  to 
ceptible,the  masses  dashed  after  every  handful  of  silver  with  a  treat  the  conventional  forms  of  society  with  tlio  most  supreme 
zeal  which  eould  notin  any  cause  have  been  surpassed.  If  we  :  contempt.  This,  of  course,  was  refreshing.  All  appeared 
check  emulation,  we  enervate,  if  indeed  we  do  not  absolutely  1  to  enjoy  it  highly:  ami  so  striking  and  so  varied  were  the 
destroy,  the  comprehensive  mind  of  man  ;  and  as  in  a  scram-  characteristics  of  this  pageant,  that  it  was  on  all  hands  ac- 
ble  the  spirit  of  emulation  is  most  powerfully  developed,  it  |  knowledged  that  it  beat  that  of  the  hero  into  fits, 
legitimately  follows  that,  for  the  benefit  of  the  species,  scram-  j  On  arriving  at  headquarters,  the  second  Son  of  Glory  a- 
bles  ought  to  be  upheld.  This  the  hero  felt  strongly,  and  lighted  from  his  car,  when,  with  the  utmost  condescension, 
being  deep  in  the  philosophy  of  scrambling,  he  on  this  occa-  he  proceeded  to  assist  his  suite  to  alight;  and,  while  they 
sion  made  his  knowledge  tell,  inasmuch  as,  instead  of  strew-  who  were  in  the  first  cart  were  giving  him  three  enthusiastic 
ing  his  favors  right  and  left,  like  a  man  without  due  discrim-  cheers,  he  drew  out  the  pin  which  secured  the  hotly  of  the 
inutiun,  he  directed  his  attention  to  one  particular  point;  and  i  cart  to  the  shafts,  and  shut  them  out  with  great  ability.  The 
the  moment  he  beheld  a  few  happy  individuals  luxuriantly  applause  which  followed  this  physical  devulopement  of  his 
rolling  in  the  mud,  he  pelted  them  with  diligence,  that  the  ,  moral  influence  unhappily  gave  the  signal  to  Uie  rest  of  the 
rest  might  roll  over  them,  and  thus  impart  general  joy.  This,  i  suite,  who  did  but  turn  their  eyes,  and  in  an  instant  it  was 
however,  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  an  inexperienced  hand  ;  •  amazing  the  activity  they  displayed.  They  leapi'd  out  of  the 
it  requires  great  judgement,  and  a  practically-acquired  know- •  two  other  vehicles,  some  over  the  w  heels,  some  over  the 
ledge  of  human  nature.  It  is  all  very  easy,  when  you  have  \  tail-boards  and  others  overthe  shafts,  with  the  alacrity  ufimps; 
to  deal  with  boys.  You  may  get  them  down,  because  their  1  while  the  anxiety  they  exhibited  when  they  saw  their  noble 
minds  are  not  matured  ;  but  when  you  have  to  manage  a  mass  '  patron  approaching,  clearly  proved  it  to  be  a  moment  of  deep 
of  full-grown  men  and  women,  with  all  their  faculties  about  interest  to  them  all. 

them,  and  your  object  is  to  make  them  foim  a  heap,  so  that,  Oq  beiag  defeated,  so  far  at  least  as  the  spilling  of  two 
in  order  to  regain  their  position  as  first-class  animals  in  crea-  cart-loads  out  of  the  three  was  concerned,  the  noble  person 
tion,  they  may  wriggle  and  twist  in  and  out  like  a  correspond-  philosophically  took  the  arms  of  his  two  immediate  friends, 
ing  number  of  live  silver  eels,  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  you  the  prize-fighter  and  the  sweep,  walked  w  ith  great  delibera- 
to  have  obtained  a  perfectly  clear  insight  into  the  workings  of  tion  to  the  bar  of  the  tavern  and  thence — having  ordered  all 
the  human  heart.  the  beer  his  enrapuired  followers  could  drink  in  an  hour — pro 

As  in  this  particular  instance  the  active  energies  of  a  mighty  ceeded  at  once  to  the  rt>om  ef  state,  w  here  he  was  cheered 
mind  were  devoted  exclusively  to  the  achievement  of  tliisgreat  ;  very  loudly,  and  complimented  highly  on  the  taste,  tact  and 
desideratum,  the  result  was  the  most  complete  success  ;  and  talent  he  had  displayed. 

no  sooner  had  the  laudable  efforts  of  the  hero  been  tri-  I  By  this  time  the  majority  of  the  members  had  arrived,  and, 
umphaiitly  crowned, — no  sooner  had  he  brought  about  so  I  as  no  other  pageant  was  expected,  the  chief  8urnmunt>d  them 
happy  a  state  «f  things,  that  a  mighty  mass  of  intelligent  beings  j  to  the  table,  and  ordered  six  dozen  of  champagne  to  begin  with, 
lay  entangled,  like  the  Gordia  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  j  and,  on  its  being  produced,  gave  “  Success  to  the  Sons  of 
the  Thames  about  low-water  mark  in  the  mud, — than  a  heart-  i  Glory  !  ” 

etirriug,  ear-piercing,  soul-inspiring  shout,  announced  the  near  '  This  was,  of  course,  enthusiastically  honored;  and  when 
approach  of  him  who  stood  second  in  the  estimation  of  the  i  the  applause  had  become  in  a  measure  subdued,  one  of  the 
Sons  of  Glory.  intellectual  dustmen  was  called  upon  fur  a  song,  which  he  in- 

As  a  matter  of  fair  play,  the  hero  instantly  retired,  and  1  stantly  gave  with  great  feeling  and  point.  His  voice  was  a 
down  came  the  glorious  pageant  of  his  rival.  It  was  headed  i  baritone  strictly,  but  one  of  extraordinary  compass  No 
by  a  talented  company  of  twelve  wooden-legged  fiddlers,  who  |  tenor  could  beat  him  above,  no  bass  could  surpass  him  below  : 
had  been  engaged  expressly  for  this  occasion,  and  who  scraped  j  and  as,  in  the  course  of  nature,  he  unconsciously  got  into  an 
away  at  the  overture  to  “  All  round  my  hat,”  with  surpassing  i  infinite  variety  of  keys,  it  might  at  the  lime  have  been  ra- 
precision  and  beauty.  The  presence  of  mind  which  these  pro-  !  tionally  inferred  that  his  organ  was  about  a  six  and  a  half  oc- 
fessional  individuals  displayed  was  remarkable  ;  and  as,  by  ’  tave. 

one  of  their  articles  ef  agreement,  each  was  bound  to  wear  a  '  Immediately  after  this  excellent  song,  the  vice-president — 
shirt  with  the  right  sleeve  duly  tucked  up  to  the  shoulder,  in  |  the  second  Son  of  Glory — proposedllia  health  of  the  chief ; 
order  to  give  the  wrist  and  elbow  full  play,  their  appearance  ^  a  proposition  which  was  instantly  hailed  with  delight,  and, 
was  not  only  unique  and  picturesque,  but  rather  solemn  than  j  when  the  toast  had  been  drunk,  each  member  turned  his  glass 
net,  while  the  expression  with  which  each  particular  tone  was  |  down  and  broke  it. 

produced  was  excessively  delicate  and  true.  Then  followed  j  The  noble  chief  then  majestically  rose  and  said,  with  all  due 
the  second  Son  of  Glory  himself,  majestically  seated  in  a  pe-  I  solemnity  ;  “  1  ’ll  tell  you  what  it  is, — you  ’re  a  set  of  trumps, 
culiarly  constructed  triumphal  car,  which  belonged  to  a  hearth-  ■  and  that ’s  all  about  it.  [Cheers.]  1  know  you  ’re  all  made 
stone  and  Flanders-brick  merchant,  and  which  was  drawn  by  I  of  the  right  sort  of  stuff,  and  there ’s  no  mistake  about  you. 
six  thorough-bred  bull-dogs,  appropriately  muzzled.*  As  he  [Loud  eketnA  I  expect  you ’ll  beat  the  world.  \_Rt'n€ieed 
passed,  he  was  hailed  with  the  purest  delight;  and  although,  j  I  m  not  going  to  give  you  a  long  speech,  b^ 

*  This  was,  of  course,  antecedent  to  this  remarkably  aristocratic  1  •*“**  I  ^  B  drink  all  your  jolly  good  healths  in 

mods  of  traveUiof  beiaf  prohibited  by  a  and  3  Vie.  cap.  47,  tec.  5«.  ]  return,  and  may  you  always  have  power  to  Hoor  the  paheo  ! 
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f>tanley  Thom — Temple,  and  Fountain  at  San^tohah. 


The  conciMaion  of  this  diaplay  of  eloquence  wa«  honored  | 
with  three  diatict  cheera,  after  which  three  deafening  groans 
were  given  for  tlie  police,  whom  they  naturally  viewed  with 
ineffable  disgust. 

As  soon  as  this  mighty  demonstration  of  feeling  had  subsi* 
ded,  the  glorious  and  gallant  Captain,  who  stood  third,  pro¬ 
posed  the  health  of  the  vice,  ef  whose  virtues  he  spoke  high-  j 
ly  ;  and  when  the  glasses  had  been  drained,  turned,  and  bro¬ 
ken,  as  before,  the  noble  second  Son  of  Glory  rose  and  deli-  ' 
vered  himself  as  follows : —  | 

“  My  noble  friend  in  the  chair  said  he  hated  long  speeches,  j 
—so  do  I ;  and  that ’s  just  why  1  never  go  down  to  the  House.  ] 
If  therefore,  you  expect  to  have  a  long  speech  from  me,  all  1  ' 
can  say  is,  I  cordially  wish  you  may  get  it.  [CAeert  and  j 
taufkter.J  But  to  the  point.  You  have  drunk  my  health —  , 
thank  you  I — that 's  as  good  as  cutting  away  for  a  month.  I 
‘  Brevity,’  as  somebody  says, — Milton,  or  Moncrief,  or  one  of  { 
those  author  fellows — ‘  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit.’  And  it’s  de-  | 
vilish  good, too;  for  I  like  to  be  brief,and  so  that’s  all  about  it.  { 
I  Tremendous  applause.]  But  1  say! — {>erhapB  we  are  not  i 
getting  on.'^here  are  forty  of  us  !  It  strikes  me  that  we  shall  I 
soon  be  enabled  to  boast  the  possession  of  forty  tons  of  knock-  I 
ers  in  a  spacious  saloon,  with  the  sides  completely  covered  i 
with  door-plates,  and  festooned  all  round  with  double  rows  of  | 
hats  captured  from  the  great  unboiled.  [Itnmense  ckeerinff.]  | 
What  can’t  we  do?  Here ’s  my  friend,  the  clergyman,”  al-  : 
luding  to  his  right-hand  supporter,  the  sweep,  “  has  underta-  | 
ken  to  stop  up  in  one  night  the  whole  of  the  chimneys  in 
Grosvenor  Square—”  I 

”  And  no  mistake  !  ”  exclaimed  the  distinguished  individ-  I 
ual  in  question.  ”  There ’s  a  mob  of  puts,  no  doubt,  in  that  ! 
’ere  skweyor;  but  that ’s  a  no  odds — they  shall  all  be  bunged  ; 
up,  and  then  p'raps  there  wo  n’t  be  a  leelle  smoke  in  the  ; 
neighborwood  ?  Oh  !  no !  It  somehow  or  another  strikes  \ 
mo  tliere  ’ll  be  about  enough  to  make  bacon  of  the  whole 
bilin’!  ” 

Here  the  **  clergyman”  gave  an  interesting  wink,  and  hav¬ 
ing  mixed  half  a  l>ottle  of  champagne  with  a  pint  of  beer,  pre- 
pan‘d  tetake  a  mighty  draught,  as  his  noble  friend  resumed. 

*'Well,  1  do  n’t  know  that  I’ve  anything  else  to  say. 
Chummy ’s  broken  the  thread.  But,  however,  1  ’ll  give  you 
— success  to  onr  order,  and  down  with  the  police,  and  a  bad 
night’s  rest  to  Bobby  Peel.” 

This  patriotic  sentiment  was  loudly  applauded,  and  various  ! 
others  followed  in  rapid  succession ;  but  at  length  Slasher 
rose,  and  having  introduced  Stanley,  who  was  sitting  on  his 
right,  proposed  his  health,  on  the  ground  that,  as  their  object 
was  to  make  themselves  as  powerful  as  possible,  they  ought 
to  hail  with  pleasure  the  accession  of  one  arhose  look  was 
sufficient  to  prove  him  to  be  nothing  but  an  out  and  outer. 

Stanley’s  health  was  accordingly  drunk,  and  he  felt,  of 
course,  flattered ;  but  he  was  not  exactly  the  “  out  and  outer’ 
they  imagined.  He  had,  however,  no  desire  to  undeceive 
them,  and  therefore  rose,  less  with  the  view  of  acknowledging 
the  toast  than  of  indulging  his  taste  fur  that  retined  subtle 
irony,  in  which  he  began  to  excel. 

**  You  will  believe,”  said  he, ''  of  course  tliat  I  feel  highly 
honored,  not  only  by  this  introduction  to  the  true  Sons  of 
Glory,  but  by  the  warm,  nay,  I  may  say  the  enthusiastic,  man¬ 
ner  in  which  my  namo  has  been  received.  The  pleasure  I 
have  experiencf^  in  the  society  of  those  brilliant  persons 
whom  I  still  see  around  me  has  been  great;  but  1  candidly 
confess  to  you  that  it  would  have  been  greater,  and  far  more 
pure,  had  their  legitimate  sphere  of  action  been  more  com¬ 
prehensive.  I  presume  that  this  glorious  institution  is  yet 
in  its  infancy.  I  am  prepared  to  make  every  allowance 
that;  still  I  must  say  that  its  members  do  not  at  present  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  anything  like  the  trumps  I  expected  to  And  them.” 

What  do  you  mean  7  What  do  you  mean  7  ”  exclaimed 
the  younger  Sons  of  Glory,  who  panud  for  the  pleasure  of 
calling  him  out. 

“  1  mean,”  replied  Stanley,  ”  that  you  have  done  really 
nothing  to  immuruJiso  yourselves.  Immortality  can  never 
be  secured  by  confining  your  operations  to  knoekers  and 
bells!” 

”  They  have  not  been  thus  confined.” 

**  I  admit  they  have  not  strictly.  You  have  an  elegant  va¬ 
riety  of  door-plates ;  but  where  are  all  the  parochial  weather¬ 
cocks  7  Police-men’s  hats  and  truncheons  you  have  in  abund¬ 
ance  ;  but  have  you  ever  captured  an  entire  suit  of  clothes  7 
Y'ou  have  stopped  up  chimneys,  extinguished  the  gas,  prac¬ 
tised  beautifully  with  the  air-gun,  and  wrenched  off'  an  orb ; 
but  where  is  the  ladle  of  Aldgate  pump  7— where  U  the  shield 


pf  Achilles  7  The  royal  pigtail  still  hangs  down  the  back  of 
the  Third  George ;  that  sublime  work  of  art,  the  striking  sta¬ 
tue  of  tlie  Fourth,  stands  at  King’s  Cross  still ;  the  sceptre  of 
Flizabeth  is  still  in  her  hand  ;  the  bust  of  her  favorite  Shak- 
spore  is  still  in  Wych  Street;  tlie  pepper-box  still  adorns  the 
Koyal  Acaiiemy;  the  Mercury  ol  tlie.Moming  Post^still  stands 
upon  the  parapet ;  while  the  ball  and  cross  are  still  upon  the 
top  of  St.  i’aul’s !  It  is  to  these  things,  and  all  such  as  these, 
that  I  am  anxious  to  direct  your  attention.  Let  them  be  cap¬ 
tured,  and  then  we  may  establish  a  museum  for  the  private 
exhibition  of  our  trophies,  with  the  names  of  the  captors  em 
blazoned  thereon,  that  our  children,  and  our  children’s  chil 
dren,  nay,  even  the  remotest  posterity,  may  know  that  we 
were  Sons  of  Glory  indeed.” 

Before  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  the  fiery  malcontents 
were  calmed :  bnt  when  Stanley  resumed  his  seat  the  applause 
was  deafening.  He  had  won  all  their  hearts  ;  he  was,  in  their 
view,  a  trump  of  the  first  water ;  he  had  opened  to  them  a  new 
field  of  glory,  and  had  thereby  created  so  powerful  a  sensa¬ 
tion,  that  they  immediately  formed  themselves  into  commit¬ 
tees,  with  theview  of  discussing  the  practicability  of  the  feats 
had  suggested. 

This  Stanley  no  sooner  perceived  than— it  being  rather  late 
— he  and  Albert,  without  ceremony,  departed,  and,  on  leaving 
the  house,  entered  at  large  into  that  broad  and  strongly- marked 
distinction  which  is  drawn — not  by  the  law,  but  by  those  to 
whom  its  administration  is  intrusted — between  professional 
^and  amateur  felons.  Albert,  of  course,  would  not  hear  of  the 
‘felonious  intent;  ”  he  repudiated  the  notion  with  scorn;  but 
Stanley  stuck  to  it  with  firmness,  albeit  he  admitted  that  these 
amateur  felons  were  men  whose  gentlensanly  feelings  and  re¬ 
fined  sensibilities  were  so  acute,  that  either  of  them  would, 
without  the  slightest  remorse,  shoot  the  dearest  friend  he  had 
through  the  heart,  if  in  an  ungarded  moment  he  dared  to  im¬ 
pugn  his  honor. 


TEMPLE  AXD  FOUNTAIN  AT  SANGWIIAH. 

BY  I..  K.  L. 

[Thu  fountain  supplied  the  great  Aqueduct  of  Carthage  ;  and  the 
Teiaple.  now  iu  rums,  was  erecte<l  to  ike  tutelar  deity  of  the  Spring. 
The  country  is  siugularly  lovely,  filled  with  gardens  and  brooks,  giv- 
ing  motion  to  numerous  mills,  and  white  marabets,  whose  domes 
show  to  great  advantage  amid  the  dense  green  foliage.] 

Of  the  vacant  temple 
Little  now  remains. 

Lowly  aie  the  statues. 

Lowly  are  the  fanes. 

Filled  with  worshippers  no  more 
Heavily  the  creeper 
Traces  iu  green  line 
Round  the  fallen  altar. 

Now  no  more  divine — 

As  it  was  in  days  of  yore. 

In  the  days  of  stately  Carthage, 

The  ocean’s  eerliest  queen. 

Still  the  fragrant  myrtle. 

And  the  olive,  stand ; 

Still  the  kingly  palm  tree 
Clothes  the  Summer  land. 

Cool  above  the  gushing  rills ; 

Still  there  flows  the  fountain 
From  the  silent  cave. 

Though  no  more  in  marble 
Is  the  silver  wave 

Carried  o’er  the  distant  hills. 

For  the  halls  of  stately  Cartilage, 

The  ocean’s  earliest  queen. 

Still  there  is  remaining 
Something  of  the  past. 

Many  a  broken  column 
Down  to  earth  is  cast 

Tangled  with  long  green  grass. 

Yet  some  graceful  arches 
Green  with  moss  and  weeds. 

Toll  wliere  stood  the  sdtar 
’Mid  the  sighing  reeds, 

Sighing  as  the  night  winds  pass. 

For  the  doom  ef  stately  Carthage 
The  ocesm’s  earliest  queen. 
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Sliil  tlie  ground  is  haunted 
With  lho«»e  othty  days, 

O’er  which  memory  linger?, 

While  the  mind  portrays 

Mighty  chiefs  and  deeds  of  old. 
Miithty  are  the  shadows 
Flitting  o’er  the  scene ; 

Earth  hath  sacixd  places 
Where  the  dead  have  been, 

Glorious  are  the  names  entolled 
On  the  page  of  stately  Carthage 
Tlie  ocean’s  earliest  queen. 

Still  their  solemn  presence 
Is  upon  the  air; 

And  the  stars  and  moonlight 
Of  the  past  declare — 

So  in  other  days  they  shone, 

When  the  young  avenger 
In  the  temple  stood, 

Calling  on  the  midnight 
To  hear  his  vow  of  blood, 

Rome  nigh  trembled  on  her  throne 
With  the  wars  of  stately  Carthage, 
'f  he  ocean’s  earliest  queen. 

Yet  the  Roman  poet 
Hallowed  with  his  song. 

Tales  of  olden  warfare, 

Still  have  strife  and  wrong. 

Mourned  man’s  progress  over  earth. 
But  the  poet  lit  the  darkness 
With  a  gentle  light. 

Calling  forth  such  beauty 
As  the  morn  from  night 

Calls  to  sweet  and  sudden  birth. 
Such  lingers  aroun«l  Carthage, 

The  ocean’s  earliest  queen. 

In  yon  twilight  grotto 

Might  ;he  queen  complain 
Of  the  heart’s  affection. 

Given — and  in  vain. 

As  she  mourned  will  many  mourn. 
Why  is  it  the  poet’s  sorrow 
Touches  many  a  heart  ? 

*T  is  the  general  knowledge 
Claiming  each  their  part. 

Still  those  numbers  sound  forlorn, 
’Mid  the  stones  of  stately  Carthage 
The  ocean’s  earliest  queen. 

Empire  still  has  followed 
The  revolving  sun; 

Earth’s  great  onward  progress 
In  the  East  begun — 

Ruins,  deserts,  now  are  there. 
Downfall  waits  on  triumph  : 

Is  such  fate  in  store 
For  our  glorious  ishrnds  ? 

Will  our  EngILsh  shore 

Lie  as  desolate  and  bare 

As  the  shores  of  fallen  Carthage, 

The  ocean’s  former  queen. 


THE  conspiracy  of  neamatiila. 

Alt  AUTHENTIC  SKETCH. 

BY  WASHIWCTOW  IRVING. 

In  the  autumn  of  1823.  Governor  Duval,  and  other  com^ 
niissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Florida  Indians,  by 
which  the  latter,  for  certain  considerations,  ceded  all  claims 
to  the  whole  territory,  excepting  a  district  in  the  eastern  part, 
to  which  they  were  to  remove,  and  within  which  they  were  to 
reside  for  twenty  years.  Several  of  the  chiefs  signed  the 
treaty  with  great  reluctance ;  but  none  opposed  it  more  strong* 
ly  than  Niamathla,  principal  chief  of  the  Mickasookies,  a 
fierce  and  warlike  people,  many  of  them  Creeks  by  origin, 
who  lived  about  the  Mickasookie  lake.  Neamathla  bad  al¬ 
ways  been  active  in  those  depredations  on  the  frontiers  of 
Georgia,  which  had  brought  vengeance  and  ruin  on  the  Semi- 
noles.  He  was  a  remarkable  man ;  upward  of  sixty  years  of 
age,  about  six  feet  high,  with  a  fine  eye,  aad  a  strongly-mark¬ 


ed  countenance,  over  which  he  possessed  great  command. 
His  hatred  of  the  white  m-n  appeared  to  be  mixed  with  con¬ 
tempt:  on  the  comvion  |>eople  he  lookeil  down  with  infinite 
scorn.  He  seemed  unwilling  to  acknowledge  any  superiority 
of  rank  or  dignity  in  Governor  Duval,  claiming  to  associate 
with  him  on  terms  of  equality,  as  two  great  chieftains.  Though 
he  had  bt'en  prevailed  up<jn  to  sign  the  treaty,  his  heart  re¬ 
volted  at  it.  In  one  of  his  frank  conversations  with  Governor 
Duval,  he  observed  :  ‘  This  country  belongs  to  the  red  nlan  ; 
and  if  I  had  the  number  of  warriors  at  my  command  that  this 
nation  nm  e  had,  I  would  not  leave  a  white  man  on  my  lands. 

I  would  exterminate  the  whole.  I  can  say  this  to  you.  far 
you  can  understand  me;  you  are  a  man;  but  I  would  not  say 
it  to  your  people.  They ’d  cry  out  I  was  a  savage,  and  would 
take  my  life.  They  cannot  appreciate  the  feelings  of  a  man 
that  loves  his  country.’ 

As  Florida  had  but  recently  bt'en  erected  into  a  Territory, 
every  thing  as  yet  was  in  rude  and  simple  style.  The  G«>v- 
ernor,  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  Indians,  and  to  bo 
near  at  hand  to  keep  an  eye  U|K»n  them,  fixed  his  residence 
at  Tallahassee,  near  the  Fuwel  towns,  inhabited  by  the  Mick¬ 
asookies.  His  government  palace  for  a  time  was  a  mere  log 
house,  and  he  lived  on  hunters’  fare.  The  village  of  Neama¬ 
thla  was  but  about  three  miles  off,  and  thither  the  Governor 
(K'casional'.y  ro<ie,  to  visit  the  old  chieftain.  In  one  of  these 
visits  he  found  Neamathla  seatetl  in  his  wigwam,  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  village,  surrounded  by  his  warriors.  The  fJovernor 
had  brought  him  some  liquor  as  a  present,  but  it  mounte«I 
quickly  into  his  brain,  and  made  him  boastful  and  b«'lligerent. 
The  theme  ever  upjiermost  in  his  mind  was  the  treaty  with  tia' 
whites.  ‘  It  was  true,’  he  said,  *  the  red  men  bad  made  such 
a  treaty,  but  the  white  men  had  nut  acted  up  to  it.  The  red 
men  had  received  none  of  the  money  and  the  cattle  that  hail 
b«en  promised  them  ;  the  treaty,  therefore,  was  at  an  end, 
and  they  did  not  mean  to  be  bound  by  it.’ 
j  Governor  Duval  calmly  represented  to  him  that  tiie  time 
I  appointed  in  the  treaty  for  the  payment  and  <h*hvery  of  the 
I  money  and  cattle  had  not  yet  arrived.  This  the  old  chieftain 
I  knew  full  well,  but  he  chose,  for  the  moment,  to  pretend  ig¬ 
norance.  He  kept  on  drinking  and  talking,  his  voice  grow  ing 
louder  and  louder,  until  it  resour«led  all  over  the  village.  Ho 
held  in  his  hand  a  long  kxife,  with  which  he  had  been  rasp¬ 
ing  tobacco ;  this  he  kept  flourishing  backward  and  forward, 
as  he  talked,  by  way  of  giving  effect  to  his  words,  brandishing 
it  at  times  within  an  inch  of  the  Governor’s  throat.  He  con¬ 
cluded  his  tirade  by  repeating,  that  ‘  the  country  belonged  to 
the  red  men,  and  that  sooner  than  give  it  up,  his  boies  and 
the  bones  of  his  people  should  bleach  upon  its  soil.’ 

Duval  saw  that  the  object  of  all  this  bluster  was  to  see 
whether  he  could  be  intimhlated.  He  kept  his  eye,  therefore, 
fixed  steadily  on  the  cliief,  and  the  moment  he  concluded  with 
this  menace,  seized  him  by  the  bosom  of  his  hunting-shirt, 
and  clenching  his  other  fist : 

‘  I ’ve  heard  what  you  have  said,’  replbnl  he.  ‘  You  have 
made  a  treaty,  yet  you  say  your  bones  shall  bleach  before  you 
j  comply  with  it.  As  sure  as  there  is  a  sun  in  heaven,  you* 
bones  shall  bleach,  if  you  do  not  fulfil  every  article  of  that 
treaty  1  I  ’ll  let  you  know  that  I  am  Jirst  here,  and  will  see 
that  you  do  your  duty  !’ 

Upon  this,  the  old  chieftain  threw  himself  back,  burst  into 
a  fit  of  laughing,  and  declared  that  all  be  had  said  was  in  joke. 
The  Governor  suspected,  however,  that  there  was  a  grave 
meaning  at  the  liottom  of  this  jocularity. 

For  two  months,  everything  went  on  smoothly:  tlie  In¬ 
dians  repaired  daily  to  the  log-cabin  palace  of  the  Governor, 
at  Tallahassee,  and  appeared  perfectly  contented.  All  at 
once  they  ceased  their  visits,  and  for  three  or  four  days  not 
one  was  to  be  seen.  Governor  Duval  began  to  apprehend 
that  some  mischief  was  brewing.  On  the  evening  of  tlie 
fourth  day,  a  chief  named  Yellow-Hair,  a  resolute,  intelligent 
fellow,  who  bad  always  evinced  an  attachment  for  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  entered  his  cabin  about  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  and  in¬ 
formed  him  that  between  four  luid  five  hundred  wairiors, 
painted  and  decorated,  were  assembled  to  hold  a  secret  war- 
talk  at  Neamathla’s  town.  He  had  slipped  off  to  give  intelli¬ 
gence,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  hastened  back  lest  his  ab¬ 
sence  should  be  discovered. 

Governor  Duval  passed  an  anxious  night  after  this  intelli¬ 
gence.  He  knew  the  talent  and  the  daring  character  of  Ne* 
mathla :  he  recollected  the  threats  he  had  thrown  out ;  bo 
reflected  that  about  eighty  white  families  were  scattererl  wide 
ly  apart,  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  and  might  be  swept 
away  at  once,  should  the  Indians,  as  he  feared,  determine  to 
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clear  the  country.  That  he  did  not  exaggerate  the  dangers  of 
the  case,  has  been  proved  by  the  horrid  scenes  of  Indian  war¬ 
fare  that  have  since  desolated  that  devoted  region.  After  a 
night  of  sleepless  cogitation,  Duval  determined  on  a  measure 
suited  to  his  prompt  and  resolute  character.  Knowing  the 
admiration  of  the  savages  for  personal  courage,  he  determin¬ 
ed,  by  a  sudden  surprise,  to  endeavor  to  overawe  and  check 
them.  It  was  hazarding  much ;  but  where  so  many  lives  w’ere 
in  jeopardy,  he  felt  bound  to  incur  the  hazard. 

Accordingly,  on  tho  next  miprning,  he  set  off  on  horseback, 
attended  merely  by  a  white  man,  who  had  been  reared  among 
the  Seminoles,  and  understood  their  language  and  manners, 
and  who  acted  as  interpreter.  They  struck  into  a  ‘  trail,' 
leading  to  Neama'hla’s  village.  After  proceeding  about  half 
a  mile.  Governor  Duval  informed  the  interpreter  of  the  object 
of  his  expedition.  The  latter,  though  a  bold  man,  paused  and 
remonstrated.  The  Indians  among  whom  they  were  going 
were  among  the  most  desperate  and  discontented  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  Many  of  them  were  veteran  warriors,  impoverished  and 
exasperated  by  defeat,  and  ready  to  set  their  lives  nt  any  haz¬ 
ard.  He  said  that  if  they  were  holding  a  war  council,  it  must 
be  with  desperate  intent,  and  it  would  be  certain  death  to  in- 
tiiide  among  them. 

Duval  made  light  of  his  apprehensions ;  he  said  ho  was 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  Indian  character,  and 
should  certainly  proceed.  So  saying,  he  rode  on.  When 
within  half-a-mile  of  the  village,  the  interpreter  addressed  him 
again,  in  such  a  tremulous  tone,  that  Duval  turned  and  looked 
him  in  the  face.  He  was  deadly  pale,  and  once  more  urged 
the  (iovemor  to  return,  as  they  would  certainly  be  massacred 
if  they  proceeded. 

Duval  repeated  his  determination  to  go  on,  hut  advised 
the  other  to  return,  lest  his  pale  face  should  betray  fear  to 
the  Indians,  and  they  might  take  advantage  of  it.  The  inter¬ 
preter  replied  that  he  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths, 
than  have  it  said  that  he  had  deserted  his  leader  when  in  peril. 

Duval  then  told  him  he  must  translate  faithfully  all  he 
should  say  to  the  Indians,  without  softening  a  word.  The  in¬ 
terpreter  promised  faithfully  to  do  so,  adding  that  he  well 
knew,  when  they  were  once  in  the  town,  nothing  but  boldness 
could  save  them. 

They  now  rode  into  the  village,  and  advanced  to  the  council- 
house.  This  was  rather  a  group  of  four  houses,  forming  a 
square,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  gieat  council-fire.  The 
houses  wsre  open  in  front  toward  the  fire,  and  closed  in  the 
rear.  At  each  corner  of  the  square  there  was  an  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  bouses,  for  ingress  and  egress.  In  these  houses  sat 
the  old  men  and  the  chiefs ;  the  young  men  were  gathered 
round  the  fire.  Neamathla  presided  at  the  council,  elevated 
on  a  higher  seat  than  the  rest. 

Governor  Duval  entered  by  one  of  the  comer  intervals,  and 
rode  boldly  into  the  centre  of  the  square.  The  young  men 
made  way  for  him  ;  an  old  man  who  was  speaking,  paused  in 
the  midst  of  his  harangue.  In  an  instant  thirty  or  forty  rifles 
were  cocked  ard  leveled.  Never  had  Duval  heard  so  loud  a 
click  of  triggers  ;  it  seemed  to  strike  on  his  heart.  He  did 
not  dare,  he  says,  to  look  again,  lest  it  might  aflect  his 
nerves;  and  on  firmness  ef  his  nerves  every  thing  de¬ 
pended. 

The  chief  threw’  up  his  arm.  The  rifles  w’ere  lowered. 
Duval  breathed  more  freely ;  he  felt  disposed  to  leap  from 
his  horse,  but  restrained  himself,  and  dismounted  leisurely. 
He  then  walked  deliberately  up  to  Neamathla,  and  demand¬ 
ed,  in  an  authoritative  tone,  what  w-ere  his  motives  for  hold¬ 
ing  that  council.  The  moment  he  made  this  demand,  the  ora¬ 
tor  sat  down.  The  chief  made  no  reply,  but  hung  his  head 
in  apparent  confusion.  After  a  moment's  pause,  Duval  pro¬ 
ceeded  ; 

“  I  am  well  aware  of  the  meaning  of  this  war-council ;  and 
deem  it  my  duty  to  warn  you  against  prosecuting  the  schemes 
you  have  been  devising.  If  a  single  hair  of  a  white  man  in 
this  country  falls  to  the  ground,  I  will  hang  you  and  your 
chiefs  on  the  trees  around  your  council-house  !  You  cannot 
pretend  to  withstand  the  power  of  the  white  men.  You  are 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand  of  your  Great  Father  at  Washington, 
who  can  crush  you  like  an  egg-shell !  You  may  kill  me  ;  I 
am  but  one  man  ;  but  recollect,  white  men  are  numerous  as 
the  leaves  on  the  trees.  Remember  the  fate  of  your  warriors 
whose  bones  are  whitening  in  battle-fields.  Remember  your 
wives  and  children  who  perished  in  swamps.  Do  you  want 
to  provoke  more  hostilities  ?  Another  war  with  the  white 
men,  and  there  will  not  be  a  Seminole  left  to  tell  the  story  of 
his  race.'' 


Seeing  the  effect  of  his  words,  he  concluded  by  appointing 
a'day  for  the  Indians  to  meet  him  at  St.  Marks,  and  give  an 
account  of  their  conduct.  He  then  rode  off,  without  giving 
them  time  to  recover  from  their  surprise.  That  night  he  rode 
forty  miles  to  Apalachicola  river,  to  the  tribe  of  the  same 
name,  who  were  in  feud  with  the  Seminoles.  They  promptly 
put  two  hundred  and  fifty  waniors  at  his  disposal,  whom  he 
ordered  to  be  at  St  Marks  at  the  appointed  day.  He  sent 
out  runners,  also,  and  mustered  one  hundred  of  the  militia  to 
repair  to  the  same  place,  together  with  a  number  of  regulars 
from  the  army.  All  his  arrangements  were  s'^r^essful. 

Having  taken  these  measures,  he  returned  to  Tallahassee, 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  conspirators,  to  show  them  that 
he  was  not  afraid.  Here  he  ascertained  through  Yellow-Hair, 
that  nine  towns  were  disaffected,  and  had  been  concerned  in 
the  conspiracy.  He  was  careful  to  inform  himself,  from  the 
same  source,  of  the  names  of  the  warriors  in  each  of  those 
towns  who  were  most  popular,  though  poor,  and  destitute  of 
rank  and  command. 

When  the  appointed  day  was  at  hand  for  the  meeting  at 
St.  Marks,  Governor  Duval  set  off"  with  Neamathla,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  warriors,  but  who  feared 
to  venture  into  the  fort  without  him.  As  they  entered  the 
fort,  and  saw  troops  and  militia  drawn  up  there,  and  a  force 
of- Apalachicola  soldiers  stationed  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river,  they  thought  they  were  betrayed,  and  were  about  to 
fly ;  but  Duvdl  assured  them  they  were  safe,  and  that  when 
the  talk  was  over,  they  might  go  home  unmolested. 

A  grand  talk  was  now  held,  in  which  the  late  conspiracy 
was  discussed.  As  he  had  foreseen,  Neamathla  and  the  other 
old  chiefs  threw  all  the  blame  upon  the  young  men.  “  Well," 
replied  Duval,  "  with  us  white  men,  when  we  find  a  man  in¬ 
competent  to  govern  those  under  him,  we  put  him  down,  and 
aspoint  another  in  his  place.  Now  as  you  all  acknowledge 
you  cannot  manage  your  young  men,  we  must  put  chiefs  over 
them  who  can." 

So  saying,  he  deposed  Neamathla  first;  appointing  another 
in  his  place  ;  and  so  on  with  the  rest :  taking  care  to  substi¬ 
tute  the  warriors  who  had  been  pointed  to  him  as  poor  anil 
popular  ;  putting  medals  round  their  necks,  and  investing 
them  with  great  cerem.jny.  The  Indians  were  surprised  and 
delighted  at  finding  the  appointments  fall  upon  the  very  men 
they  would  themselves  have  chosen,  and  hailed  them  with 
acclamations.  The  warriors  thus  unexpectedly  elevated  to 
command,  and  clothed  with  dignity,  were  secured  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  governor  and  sure  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  disaf¬ 
fected.  As  to  the  great  ch’ef  Neamathla,  he  left  the  ceuntry 
in  disgust,  and  returned  to  the  Creek  Nation,  who  elected 
him  a  chief  of  one  of  their  towns.  Thas  by  the  resolute 
spirit  and  prompt  sagacity  of  one  man,  a  dangerous  conspir¬ 
acy  was  completely  defeated.  Governor  Duval  was  afterward 
enabled  to  remove  the  whole  nation,  through  his  own  personal 
influence,  without  the  aid  of  the  General  Government. 


TO  TIIYRZA. 

HOPE  AND  BEAUTY. 

When  hearts,  which  in  life’s  youth  were  fondly  nearest. 
Are,  by  love’s  altar-flame  enshrined  together, — 

At  that  sweet  time,  when  heart  to  heart  is  dearest 
Through  fortune’s  summer  or  her  winter  weather — 
When  sailing  thus  life’s  waters,  calmly,  slowly, 

Can  philosophic  spirits  ever  see 
A  picture  lovelier  or  a  time  more  holy 

Beneath  yon  blue,  bread  bound  less  canopy  T 

Pulse  of  my  heart!  my  Thyrza!  thus,  while  going 
With  thee  down  life-time’s  hourly  lessening  river, 

I  feel,  with  hope  around  me  ever  glowing 

And  thy  sweet  smile  of  beauty  lessening  never ; 

That  calmly  onward  is  our  moments’  motion 

Through  Hope’s  and  Beauty’s  concentrated  light. 
And  that  eternity’s  mysterious  ocean 

Unseen  by  each  by  both  is  rendered  bright. 

Oh  Thyrza !  let  but  Hope  and  Beauty  ever 
By  the  calm  pillow  of  my  life-time  stay ! 

Or,  if  in  journeying  onward  they  should  sever. 

Let  them  but  leave  ev’n  one  united  ray ; 

For  what  can  Hope  impart  if  beauty  be 
No  part  of  our  creation’s  horoscope— 

And  what,  en  this  dark  life’s  tumultuous  sea, 

Would  ev’n  iky  beauty  be  unlit  by  Hope  ? 
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that  I  should  one  day  be  master  of  France?  My  wish— 
merely  a  vague  wish:  circumstances  have  done  the  rest.  It 
is,  therefore,  wise  to  look  into  the  future,  and  that  I  do.  AU 
these  little  States  will  insensibly  become  accustomed  to  the 
same  laws  ;  and  when  manners  shall  be  assimilated  and  en¬ 
mities  extinguished,  then  there  will  be  an  Italy,  and  I  will 
give  her  independence.  But  for  that  I  must  have  twenty 
years,  and  who  can  count  on  the  future?”  Could  he  who 
uttered  this  expression  now  look  out  from  his  sea-beat  grave, 
he  would,  indeed,  have  cause  to  repeat  the  ejaculation.  But, 
amidst  the  degradation  and  gloom  of  enslaved  Italy,  he  might 
yet  see  the  faint  streaks  and  gleams  of  her  renovating  vigor 
slowly  breaking  through  the  dense,  distant,  and  still  heavy 
horizon. 

The  Emperor,  accompanied  by  the  Empress,  left  Paris,  for 
Milan,  on  the  second  of  April.  On  arriving  at  Troyes,  at¬ 
tended  only  by  two  or  three  olBcers,  he  visited  Brienne.  Here, 
among  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  he  forgot,  for  twenty-four 
hours,  the  empire  ,3f  France  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  He 
went  over  every  place,  and  remembered  every  one  connected 
with  the  military  school,  even  to  the  old  servants,  whose  vis¬ 
ible  decay  in  their  advancing  years  aifected  him  much. 

In  contemplating  a  scene  fraught  with  the  memories  of 
other  days,  the  changes  its  external  appearance  has  under¬ 
gone  present  themselves  forcibly  to  our  feelings,  even  in  the 
minutest  details ;  but  seldom  or  ever  does  it  occur  to  us  that 
we  ourselves  are  changed,  far  more,  perhaps,  than  the  walls 
and  streets,  the  hills  and  fields,  the  old  tree-trunks  and  wind¬ 
ing  lanes.  Without  including  those  changes  which  may,  or 
may  not,  have  transpired  in  our  particular  feelings  and  gene¬ 
ral  tone  of  thought,  how  little  of  the  same  external  appear¬ 
ance  often  remains  in  those  who  notice  with  pain  the  abwnce 
of  certain  inanimate  things,  associated  with  former  years,  and 
who  dwell  on  the  slightest  changes  obsenable  in  their  visible 
forms.  The  Emperor  Napoleen — after  long  absence,  em¬ 
ployed  in  rapidly  alternating  scenes  of  revolutions,  wars,  deep 
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Napoleon  was  now  about  to  assume  a  second  crown.  A 
deputation  from  the  Italian  republic  waited  on  him,  on  the 
17th  of  March,  and  intimated  to  him  by  Meizi,  their  Vice- 
President,  the  unanimous  desire  of  their  countrymen  that  he, 
who  had  been  the  founder  of  their  republic,  should  become 
the  monarch  of  their  kingdom.  Napoleon  accepted  the  new 
dignity,  declaring,  however,  that  the  two  crowns  of  France 
and  Italy  should  never,  except  in  the  present  instance,  de¬ 
volve  upon  the  same  person ;  and  also,  that  bo  himself  would 
only  wear  that  of  Italy,  until  the  assured  safety  of  his  new 
subjects  should  permit  him  to  place  it  on  a  younger  head. 
After  making  the  necessary  communication  to  the  Senate, 
Napoleon  prepared  to  set  out  for  Milan,  to  go  through  the 
ceremony  of  another  coronation. 

Bourrienne  describes  an  interesting  interview  which  he  had 
with  the  Emperor  at  Malmaison,  at  this  period,  in  which  his 
real  sentiments  as  to  Italy  were  freely  expressed.  “  You 
know,”  said  Napoleon,  “  that  I  set  out  in  a  week  for  Italy.  I 
shall  make  myself  king  ;  but  that  is  but  a  stepping  stone.  I 
have  greater  designs  respecting  Italy.  It  must  be  a  kingdom, 
comprising  all  the  transalpine  States,  from  Venice  to  the 
maritime  Alps.  The  junction  of  Italy  with  France  can  only 
be  temporary ;  but  it  is  n*»ces3ary,  in  order  to  accustom  the 
nations  of  Italy  to  live  under  common  laws.  None  of  them 
will  now  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  another;  and  yet, 
Rome  is,  from  the  recollections  connected  with  it,  the  natural 
capital  of  Italy.  To  make  it  so,  however,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  power  of  the  Pope  should  l*e  confined  within  limits  purely 
spiritual.  I  cannot  now  think  of  this;  but  I  will  reflect  upon 
it  hereafter.  At  present,  I  have  only  vague  ideas  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  they  will  be  matured  in  time ;  and  then,  all  depends 
on  eircumstaoces.  What  was  it  told  me,  when  we  were  walk¬ 
ing,  like  two  idle  fellows,  as  we  were,  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
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policies,  snlarged  designs,  splendors,  and  triumphs,  and  now  the  Pope,  and  remained  there  some  days.  They  also  rested 
on  his  way  to  the  assumption  of  a  second  regal  diadem — vis-  for  a  short  time  at  Alessandria;  and,  while  there,  Napoleon 
its  the  scenes  of  his  early  youth,  and  feels  a  saddened  won-  fornaed  the  resolution,  which  he  afterwards  carried  into  ef- 
der  at  every  trifling  event  and  local  change  which  has  occur-  feet,  to  convert  that  city  into  a  great  military  depot  and  forti- 
red  to  them  during  the  same  interval.  The  slight-limbed,  fied  place,  of  immense  strength,  for  which  its  natural  advan- 
spare-bodied,  diminutive  boy  at  Brienne,  with  lean  and  tages  afforded  every  facility.  On  the  route  to  Milan,  the  Em- 
thoughtful  face,  and  long  straight  hair,  bearing — beneath  a  peror  visited  the  field  of  battle  on  which  he  had  re-conquered 
cold,  uncommunicative,  solitary  habit  and  demeanor — the  se-  ;  Italy  five  years  before.  He  collected  all  the  troops  in  that 
cret  germ  of  fiery  ardours  and  concentric  will,  presented  the  part  of  the  country,  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand,  on  the 
subject  fur  a  portrait  such  as  rarely  occurs  to  task  the  artist’s  plain  of  Marengo,  and  appeared  among  tliem  on  horseback,  in 
hand;  an  adequate  representation,  perhaps,  defjing  the  powers  the  same  coal  and  hat  which  he  had  worn  in  the  action,  and 
of  any  single  point  el  view,  might  have  required  the  several  which — with  that  strong  tendency  to  exj^rience  pleasure  in 
labors  of  both  painters  and  sculptors,  more  es|>ecially  in  latter  the  association  of  memory,  thought,  and  feeling,  with  visible 
years.  Of  the  early  periods,  however,  no  sort  of  authentic  and  tangible  objects,  place  and  time,  for  which  he  was  re¬ 
likeness  or  sketch  is  probably  extant;  and  we  are,  therefore,  markable— he  had  brought  from  Paris  for  this  express  pur- 
left  to  imagine,  from  vague  verbal  accounts,  and  from  subse-  pose.  It  was  observed  that  the  moths  had  paid  no  more  re- 
qaent  portraitures,  what  the  face  and  general  expression  must  sped  to  the  dress  thus  suggestive  of  heroic  deeds,  than  to  any 
have  been,  of  the  youth  who  was  destined  to  revolotionize  the  common- place  garment,  for  it  was  musty  and  full  of  holes ; 
greater  part  of  Euro{>e,  and  change  the  chronological  emblems  but  this  did  not  prevent  Napoleon  from  wearing  it.  He  re¬ 
seated  upon  BO  many  of  her  thrones.  The  next  phase  in  the  viewed  the  troops,  and  distributed  crosses  of  the  legion  of 
personal  appearance  of  Napoleon,  may  be  viewed  with  his  honor,  with  the  same  ceremonies  which  had  been  observed  on 
first  possession  of  command,  and  successful  display  ofcharac-  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  the  same  return  of  eathusiastic  de¬ 
ter  and  military  genius  and  skill,  at  the  siege  of  Toulon.  We  votion  on  the  part  of  the  troops.  Fresh  recollections  of  De- 
shoald  think  that  figure  in  the  engraving  of  “  Batterie  des  saix,  the  friend  whom  he  had  lost  on  this  very  spot,  arose 
Hommes  sans  Peur,”  must  present  a  very  close  approxima-  with  the  scene.  He  had  already  erected  a  monument  in  the 
tion  to  his  external  appearance  at  the  time.  This  figure  re-  hospital  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  to  the  memory  of  the 
presents  a  slight,  sharp-cut  outline,  hard  as  if  shaped  from  brave  who  fell  at  Marengo.  He  now  resolved  that  the  re¬ 
steel— the  attenuated  bodily  substance  seeming  almost  as  im-  mains  of  Desaix  should  be  carried  to  the  same  spot,  and  de- 
permeable — with  a  set  look  of  will,  fixed  in  its  view  and  pur-  posited  beneath  the  monument,  on  the  occasion  of  its  solemn 
pose,  as  though  it  had  settled  into  a  metallic  defiance  of  all  inauguration,  which  he  intended  should  take  place  under  the 
possible  consequences,  and  seeking  by  its  very  spirit  (the  pas-  direction  of  Denon.  He  gave  orders  to  this  oflect,  and  formed 
aionate  strength  of  self-deceiving  mortality!)  to  overcome  a  small  column  of  men,  chosen  from  every  regiment  of  Italy, 
the  destiny  which  is  poured  in  a  hall  of  death-shot  upon  the  together  with  a  civil  deputation  of  Italians,  to  carry  the  hon- 
heads  of  all  around,  in  their  frightfully  close  opposition  to  the  ored  remains  from  Milan  to  St.  Bernard.  Savary  alone,  to 
enemy’s  batteries.  Again,  we  find  a  change  in  the  personal  whom  Napoleon  had  confided  the  charge  of  embalming  the 
Appearance  of  Napoleon  when  he  had  become  General  of  the  body,  after  the  battle,  knew  where  it  had  since  remained  ;  he, 
army  of  Italy  ;  but  not  so  much  in  figure  or  face  as  in  expres-  therefore,  together  with  Denon,  went  to  the  monastery  in  Mi- 
sion.  To  the  cool  self-possession,  and  settled  purpose  of  look  Ian,  which  he  well  recollected,  and  where,  in  a  sacristy,  they 
and  bearing,  for  which  he  was  previously  remarkable,  was  found  it,  “  in  the  same  place,”  says  Savary,  “and  in  the  same 
added  the  ease,  no  less  than  the  distant  air  of  habitual  and  state  in  which  I  had  left  it  some  years  before,  after  having 
unquestionable  authority,  in  one  who  had  ceased  to  lend  his  i  had  it  embalmed,  then  put  into  a  leaden  coffin,  then  into  one 
hand,  except  on  extraordinary  occasions,  to  the  details  of  war,  of  copper,  and  lastly  the  whole  enclosed  in  a  wooden  one. 
or  open  his  mind  to  share  its  councils.  But,  without  any  es-  |  Since  that  time,  the  remains  of  General  Desaix  have  reposed 
sential  change  in  physiognomical  and  general  external  apjiear-  on  the  summit  of  the  Alps.” 

ance,  a  considerable  difference,  in  a  pictorial  sense,  was  pre-  On  the  8th  of  May,  the  Emperor  made  his  third  granl  en- 
aented  by  Napoleon  during  the  campaign  in  Egypt.  Up  to  try  into  Milan.  He  was  received  with  acclamations,  and  the 
this  time,  he  had  worn  his  hair  long;  and,  if  we  are  to  credit  greatest  demonstrations  of  joy.  The  first  event  of  importance 
the  various  portraits,  in  loose  ringlets,  or  careless  waves;  but  after  his  arrival  was  the  incorporation  of  Genoa  with  the 
the  terrible  heat  of  the  climate  quickly  warned  him  of  the  French  empire,  an  enlargement  of  its  territory  which  excited 
disadvantage  as  to  comfort,  besides  the  dangers  of  a  brain  fe-  the  indignation  of  all  the  hostile  powers  of  the  continent, 
ver,  and  his  long  locks  were  forthwith  cut  close  to  kis  head.  This  acquisition,  like  that  of  the  crown  of  Italy,  was  mode  to 
He  ever  after  wore  his  hair  very  short :  its  subsequent  thin  appear  a  gift.  A  deputation,  headed  by  Durazzo,  the  Doge 
quantity,  indeed,  would  lead  us  to  conjecture  that  the  influ-  of  Genoa,  waited  on  Napoleon,  with  a  request  that  ho  would 
eace  of  the  climate  of  Egypt  had  rendered  his  future  appear-  incorporate  the  Ligurian  republic  with  his  empire.  The  po- 
ance,  in  this  respect,  involuntary.  Napoleon  w'as  extremely  litical  reasons  by  which  he  justified  his  acceptance  of  this 
spare-hodied  and  sinewy,  up  to  about  the  age  of  five  or  six  request,  will  be  found  in  portions  of  his  reply  :  “  The  spread 
and  thirty ;  but,  after  attaining  the  imperial  dignity,  his  pre-  of  liberal  ideas  could  alone  have  given  to  your  government 
sentiment  as  to  corpulency  began  to  be  realized.  Nothwilh-  that  splendor  which  encircled  it  for  many  years;  but  I  have 
standing  this  tendency,  however,  no  less  unfavorable  to  sym-  already  attained  the  conviction  that  you  are  unable,  alone,  tv 
metry  than  health,  his  person  was  greatly  admired  by  artists,  do  any  thing  worthy  of  your  forefathers.  Every  thing  has 
as  displaying  many  fine  proportions,  especially  in  the  beauty  changed  :  the  new  jtrinciplos  of  the  dominion  of  the  seas 
of  the  hands,  and  the  legs  and  feet.  Of  the  fine  classical  which  the  English  have  adopted,  and  forced  other  nations  to 
character  of  his  head  and  features,  little  need  be  said,  as  the  adopt;  the  right  of  blockade,  which  they  are  able  to  extend  at 
pictures,  and  particularly  the  busts  of  him,  may  be  considered  their  pleasure,  and  which  is  only  another  term  for  extinguish- 
sufficiently  correct  data  for  the  studies  of  physiognomists,  and  ing  at  their  will  the  commerce  of  all  the  people ;  these  cir- 
for  general  judgment;  there  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  of  the  cumslances  offer  you  nothing  but  isolation  in  your  indepen- 
truth  of  the  statements  of  several  who  were  long  accustomed  dence.  Where  maritime  independence  is  no  longer  posses- 
to  be  near  him,  under  many  extraordinary,  no  less  than  ordi-  sed  by  a  commercial  people,  the  necessity  of  ranging  them- 
nary  circumstances,  that  of  the  rapid  versatility  and  marked  selves  under  a  more  jrawerful  flag  commences.  I  will  realize 
characters  of  expression,  no  painter  or  sculptor  could  convey  your  wish.  I  will  unite  you  with  my  great  people.”  The 
any  adequate  idea.  But  of  his  power,  under  peculiar  ciroum-  union  was  immediately  effected,  and  the  Doge  of  Genoa  be- 
stances,  of  “  discharging  all  expression  from  his  face,”  and  came  a  Senator  of  France. 

thus  presenting  a  pale  sind  solemn  blank  to  the  scrutinizer,  as  The  coronation  took  place  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan, 
of  something  p<ist,  an  “  unknown  ”  sculptor  from  the  antique  (which  owed  its  completion  to  Napoleon)  on  the  26th  of  May ; 
would  perhaps  be  the  best  comparison ;  while  of  his  habitual.  Cardinal  Daprara  ofliciating  on  this  occasion,  as  the  Emperor 
fixed  calm,  amidst  great  tumults,  the  mask,  taken  from  his  did  not  think  fit  to  exact  another  act  of  condescension  from 
face  after  his  death,  may  give,  we  should  imagine,  a  tolerably  ^  the  Pope,  to  whom  the  near  neighborhood  of  so  j>owerful  a 
correct  impression ;  Md  one— by  its  countless  associations,  no  sovereign  could  not  be  a  matter  of  gratulation.  The  iron 
less  than  its  isolated  fact — not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  crown  of  the  Lombard  kings  was  used  on  the  occasion.  Na- 

Proceeding  to  Lyons,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  were  re-  poleon,  as  he  had  done  at  Paris,  took  it  with  his  own  hand 
ceived  with  all  the  magnificence  of  that  rich  city,  the  trade  of  I  from  the  altar,  and,  placing  it  on  his  head,  uttered  the  ap- 
wbich  had  been  raised  by  Napoleon  from  something  like  ruin,  pointed  form  of  words  with  which  it  was  always  assumed  by 
could  display  in  their  honor.  At  Turin,  they  were  met  by  its  ancient  owners.  “God  has  given  it  me;  let  him  beware 
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who  wonH  touch  it.”  The  order  of  the  iron  crown,  with  these 
words  for  its  motto,  arose  out  of  this  ceremony. 

The  Kmperor  remained  at  Milan  till  the  10th  of  June;  i 
when  (leaving  Eugene  Beauharnais,  now  his  adopted  son,  as  | 
viceroy)  he  left  the  city,  and,  accompanied  by  the  Empress,  i 
proceeded  to  visit  the  principal  scenes  of  his  former  triumphs 
in  Italy.  Marshal  Jourdan,  with  forty  thousand  men,  waited  ' 
his  arrival  at  the  camp  of  Castiglione ;  and  here  he  made 
another  distribution  of  crosses  of  the  legion  of  honor  to  that  i 
division  of  the  army.  Proceeding  by  Peschieiw,  Verona,  and  ! 
the  impregnable  Mantua,  the  Emperor  arrived  at  Bologna.  | 
Here  the  Marquess  de  Gallo  met  him,  and  made,  on  the  part  j 
of  Naples,  fresh  solicitations  for  a  neutrality,  and  protesta-  I 
tions  of  its  strict  observance.  Here  also  the  state  of  Lucca  I 
became,  by  solicitation,  an  appendage  to  the  imperial  family. 
Napoleon  gave  it  for  sovereign,  his  eldest  sister,  the  Princess 
Eliza,  afterwards  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany.  She  was  a 
woman  of  strong  talents  and  great  energy  of  disposition ;  con¬ 
siderably  resembling  her  brother.  She  had  offended  him  by 
marrying  Bacciochi,  a  native  of  Corsica,  and  only  a  captain  of 
artillery:  but  seeing  the  thing  was  done,  Napoleon  promoted  j 
her  husband,  and  gave  these  extensive  teiritories  to  his  sister,  ! 
to  whom  he  well  knew  he  might  safely  confide  them.  ! 
Bacciochi  shared  her  honors,  but  without  interfering  with  her  { 
authority.  She  is  acknowledged  to  have  governed  both  with 
vigor  and  beneficence,  having  carried  out  important  improve¬ 
ments  in  works  of  utility,  and  encouraged  education  and  the 
arts.  She  retained  her  sovereignty  until  the  downfall  of  the  j 
empire.  The  chief  accusations  against  her  are,  that  she  was  ■ 
too  fond  of  luxury,  and  encouraged  a  plurality  of  lovers  ;  so  I 
that  she  acquired  the  name  of  the  “  Samiramis  of  Lucca.”  I 
After  visiting  Turin,  where  he  organized  the  university,  the  ! 
Emperor  and  Empress  turned  towards  France,  and  reached  j 
Fontainebleau  on  the  llih  of  July;  whence  they  proceeded  j 
to  Paris. 
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hours  have  you  knelt  before  my  father,  Henry  the  Eighth,  and 
have  yet  fai!e«l  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose !  I  am  by  nature 
as  jaalous — us  firm — as  obstinate,  if  you  will — as  ho  was.— 
Arise.” 

”  No,  madam,”  replied  Gardiner,  “  I  will  not  rise  till  I 
have  convinced  you  of  your  error.  Your  august  father  was  a 
prince  of  high  and  noble  qualities,  bat  the  defects  that  cloud¬ 
ed  his  royal  nature  would  show  to  double  disadvantage  in  one 
of  your  sex.  Dismiss  all  thought  of  this  faithless  Earl  from 
your  heart, — banish  him  from  your  presence,  from  your  king¬ 
dom,— nay,  keep  him  in  durance  if  you  will,  but  use  no  harsh 
measures  against  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  Every  step  taken 
against  her  will  be  fearfully  resented  by  the  Protestant  party, 
of  which,  I  need  not  remimi  you,  she  is  the  representative.” 

“  And  what  matter  if  it  !>♦»,  my  lord  t  ”  rejoined  Mary.  ”  I 
am  strong  enough  to  maintain  my  own  authority,  an<l  shall  be 
right  glad  of  some  plea  to  put  down  heresy  and  schism  by  fire 
and  sword.  You  are  not  wont  to  advocate  this  cause.” 

“  Nor  do  I  advocate  it  bow,  madam,”  returned  Gardiner. 
“  All  I  counsel  is  prudence.  You  an*  not  yet  strung  enough 
to  throw  ofl‘  the  mask  of  toleration  which  you  have  hitherto 
worn.  Your  first  parliament  has  not  yet  met.  The  statutes 
establishing  the  llefitrmed  religion  are  yet  unrepeale«l, — nay, 
though  I  shame  to  speak  it,  the  marriage  of  your  illustrious 
parents  has  not  yet  been  confirmed.” 

“  You  should  shame  to  speak  it,  my  lonl,”  rejoined  Mary, 
fiercely;  “for  it  is  mainly  by  your  machinations  that  the  di¬ 
vorce  was  obtained.” 

“  I  own  it  to  my  sorrow,”  replied  Gardiner,  “  but  I  then 
owed  the  same  obedience  to  your  illustrious  sire  that  I  now 
owe  to  your  highness.  I  did  your  injured  mother  great  wrong, 
but  if  I  live  1  will  repair  it.  This,  however,  is  foreign  to  the 
subject.  Your  majesty  may  believe  me  when  I  tell  you,  your 
worst  enemies  could  not  desire  you  to  take  a  more  injudicious 
step,  or  one  more  fraught  with  danger  to  yourself,  than  to 
strain  your  prerogative  against  Courtenay  and  Elizabeth.” 

“  Were  I  to  assent  to  your  request  and  set  them  free,”  re¬ 
plied  Mary,  after  a  moment’s  reflection,  “  the  first  act  of  the 
Princess  would  be  to  unite  herself  to  this  perfidious  villain.” 

“  I  do  not  think  it,”  replied  Gardiner.  “  But  what  if  she 
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livered  a  letter  to  Elizabeth,  and  visited  Courtenay  in  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant’s  lodgings. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and 
Courtenay  weie  placed  under  arrest,  the  greatest  consterna¬ 
tion  prevailed  throughout  the  Tower.  While  some  few  re¬ 
joiced  in  the  favorite’s  downfall,  the  majority  deplored  it ;  and 
it  was  only  the  idea  that  when  Mary’s  jealous  indignation 
subsided,  he  would  be  restored  to  his  former  position,  that 
prevented  open  expression  being  given  to  their  sentiments. — 
On  being  made  acquainted  with  what  had  occurred,  Gardiner 
instantly  sought  an  audience  of  the  Queen,  and  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  defend  Courtenay’s  conduct,  he  besought  her  ear¬ 
nestly  to  pause  before  she  proceeded  to  extremities, — repre¬ 
senting  the  yet  unsettled  state  of  her  government,  and  how 
eagerly  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the  circumstances  to  stir 
up  dissension  and  rebellion.  Mary  replied  that  her  feelings 
had  been  so  greatly  outraged  that  she  was  resolved  upon  ven¬ 
geance,  and  that  nothing  but  the  Earl’s  life  would  satisfy  her. 

”  If  this  is  your  determination,  miidam,”  returned  Gardi¬ 
ner,  “  I  predict  that  the  crown  will  not  remain  upon  your 
head  a  month.  Though  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  has  grievous¬ 
ly  offended  your  highness,  his  crime  is  not  treason.  And  if 
you  put  him  to  death  fur  this  offence,  you  will  alienate  the 
hearts  of  all  your  subjects.” 

“  Be  it  sa,”  replied  Mary,  sternly.  ”  No  personal  considera¬ 
tion  shall  deter  me  from  my  jast  revenge.” 

“  And  what  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  1  ”  asked  the  Bishop. 
“  She  shall  share  his  fate,”  answered  the  Queen. 

”  This  must  not  be,  my  gracious  mistress,”  cried  Gardiner, 
throwing  himself  at  her  feet.  ”  Here  I  will  remain  till  1  have 
driven  these  dark  and  vindictive  feelings  from  your  breast. — 
Banish  the  Earl — take  his  life,  if  nothing  else  will  content 
you, — but  do  not  raise  your  hand  against  your  sister.” 

“  Bishop  of  Winchester,”  replied  the  Queen,  ”  how  many 
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i  were  to  do  so  1  ” 

;  “  fVhat!  ”  exclaimed  Mary,  furiously.  “  The  tho’ight 

i  revives  all  my  indignation.  Am  I  so  tame  of  spirit  that  I  can 
bear  to  see  him  whom  I  have  loved  united  to  a  rival  I  hate  ? 
No,  my  lord,  I  am  not.  This  is  no  doubtful  case.  I  have 
heard  his  treachery  with  my  own  ears— -seen  it  with  my  own 
eyes — and  I  will  terribly  avenge  myself.  Courtenay  never 
■  again  shall  behold  Elizabeth.  He  has  breathed  his  last  false 
j  sigh — uttered  his  last  perjured  profession  of  love— exchanged 
I  his  last  look,  unless  they  meet  upon  the  scaffold.  You  know 
I  not  what  an  injured  woman  feels.  I  have  the  power  of 
:  avenging  myself,  and,  by  my  father’s  head,  1  will  use  it !  ” 

'  “  And  when  you  have  gratified  this  fell  passion,  madam,” 

j  returned  Gardiner,  “  remorse  will  succeed,  and  you  will  bit- 
I  terly  regret  what  you  have  done.  Since  nothing  better  may 
j  be — and  if  you  will  not  nobly,  and  like  yourself,  pardon  the 
I  offenders — at  least  reflect  before  you  act.  If  you  persist  in 
j  your  present  intention,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  all  your  faithful 
I  subjects  to  prepare  for  a  rebellion,  for  such  will  certainly  en¬ 
sue.” 

“  Make  what  preparations  you  deem  fitting,  my  lord,”  re¬ 
plied  Mary.  “  In  my  father’s  time  the  people  did  not  dare 
to  resist  his  decrees,  however  arbitrary.” 

“  The  people  are  no  longer  what  they  were,  madam,  ror 
•  are  you — for  I  must  make  hold  to  say  so — in  the  position,  or 
i  backed  by  the  power  of  your  dread  father.  Whut  he  did  is 
}  no  rule  for  you.  I  am  no  advocate  for  Courtenay — nor  for 
;  the  princess  Elizabeth.  Could  you  avenge  yourself  upon  them 
I  with  safety,  though  1  should  lament  it,  I  would  not  oppose 
:  you.  But  you  cannot  do  so.  Others  must  bleed  at  the  same 
j  time.  Remember  the  Lady  Jane  Gray  and  her  husband  yet 
I  live.  You  will  revive  their  faction — and  must  of  necessity 
I  doom  them  to  death  to  prevent  another  rebellion.  Once  be¬ 
gun,  there  will  be  no  end  to  bloodshed.” 

“  These  are  cogent  reasons,  my  lord,”  returned  Mary,  after 
a  moment’s  reflection—”  supposing  them  well  founded.” 

”  And  trust  me,  they  are  well-founded,  gracious  madam,” 
replied  the  Bishop.  ”  Do  not  sacrifice  your  kingdom — do 
not  sacrifice  the  holy  Catholic  church  which  looks  to  you  for 
-  support — to  an  insane  thirst  of  vengeance.” 
i  ”  Gardiner,”  replied  Mary,  taking  his  band  and  looking  at 
him  earnestly,  ”yoa  know  not  how  I  have  loved  this  msm. 
Put  yourself  in  my  position.  How  would  you  act^  ” 
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**  Af  I  am  aMured  your  highneat  would,  if  you  were  not 
under  the  dominion  of  passion, ’*  replied  the  Bishop — “  forgive 
him.’’ 

“  I  would  do  so,”  replied  Mary,  “  but  oh !  if  be  were  to 
wed  Eiiiabeth,  I  should  die.  1  would  rather  yield  them  my 
crown— my  life— than  consent  to  their  espousals.  But  I  will 
not  think  for  myself.  Arise,  mylord.  Give  me  your  counsel, 
and  what  you  recommend  I  will  follow.” 

Spoken  like  yourself,  gracious  madam,”  replied  the  Dish* 
op.  **  I  was  sure  your  noble  nature  could  soon  triumph  over 
unworthy  thoughts.  Since  your  highness  thinks  it  possible 
Courtenay  may  wed  ElizAbeth,  I  would  advise  you  to  detain 
him  for  the  present  a  captive  in  the  Tower.  But  instantly 
liberate  the  princess — dismiss  her  from  your  court — and  let  lier 
retire  to  Ashbridge.” 

”  I  like  your  advice  well,  my  lord,”  replied  the  Queen, 
'and  will  act  upon  it.  The  princess  shall  set  out  to-day 


”  I  cannot  too  highly  applaud  your  highness’s  determina--.  tenay  is  disgraced  and  imprisoned.” 


‘‘Admit  him,”  said  Mary.  “Farewell,  my  lord,”  she 
added,  turning  to  Gardiner;  “I  will  weigh  what  you  have 
said.” 

“  Act  upon  it,  gracious  madam,  if  you  can,”  rejoined  the 
bishop.  “  But  if  you  are  so  far  committed  as  to  be  unable  to 
retreat,  count  upon  my  best  services  to  aid  you  in  the  diffi¬ 
culty.” 

At  this  moment  Simon  Renard  entered  the  audience-cham¬ 
ber,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  was  so  exulting, 
that  Gardiner  was  convinced  bis  conjectures  were  not  far  wide 
of  the  truth.  His  first  object  on  quilting  the  royal  presence, 
was  to  seek  out  Feckenham,  from  whom  he  succeeded  in 
eliciting  tlie  fact  of  the  betrolhment  in  Saint  John’s  chapel; 
and  with  a  breast  full  of  trouble  he  returned  to  his  own  apart¬ 
ments.  On  the  way  thither,  he  encountered  De  Noailles. 

“  Well  met,  my  lord,”  cried  the  embassador.  “  I  was  about 
to  seek  you.  So,  it  seems  all  our  projects  are  ruined.  Cour- 


tion,”  replied  Gardiner;  “  but  as  you  have  spoken  thus 
frankly,  may  I  venture  to  ask  whether  the  earl’s  case  is  ut¬ 
terly  hopeless  t  whether,  after  he  has  sufficiently  felt  the 
weight  of  your  displeasure  you  will  not  restore  him  to  your 
favor— to  your  affections  7  ” 

“  Never,”  replied  Mary,  firmly,  “  never.  And  could  you 
counsel  it  7  ” 

“  He  is  inexperienced,  madam,”  urged  the  Bishop ;  “  and 
after  this  salutary  lesson  ” — 

“  No  more,  my  lord,”  interrupted  the  Queen,  a  shade  pass¬ 
ing  over  her  features,  “  it  is  too  late.” 

“  Too  late !  ”  echoed  Gardiner.  *'  Am  I  to  understand 
your  highness  has  made  another  engagement  7  ” 

“  You  are  to  understand  nothing  more  than  you  are  told, 
my  lord,”  replied  Mary,  angrily.  “  In  due  season  you  shall 
know  all.” 

As  Gardiner  bowed  in  acquiescence,  he  perceived  the  min¬ 
iature  of  Philip  of  Spain  lying  on  the  table,  and  a  sudden  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  truth  crossed  him. 

“  There  is  one  person  upon  whom  I  should  chiefly  desire 
your  highness’s  choice  not  to  full,”  he  said. 

“  And  that  is — 7  ”  interrupted  Mary. 

“  Philip  of  Spain,”  answered  Gardiner. 

“  What  objections  have  you  to  him,  my  lord  7  ”  demanded 
the  queen,  uneasily. 

“  My  objections  are  threefold,”  rejoined  Gardiner.  “  First, 

1  dislike  the  tyrannical  character  of  the  prince,  which  would  ' 
be  ill-suited  to  render  your  highness’s  union  a  happy  one. —  { 
Secondly,  1  am  assured  that  the  match  would  be  disagreeable 
to  your  subjects— the  English  nation  not  being  able  to  brook 
a  foreign  yoke ;  and  of  all  denominations  none  being  so  intole¬ 
rable  as  that  of  Spain.  Thirdly,  the  alliance  would  plunge 
us  in  endless  wars  with  France — a  country  that  would  never 
tamely  submit  to  such  a  formidable  extension  of  power,  as 
this  would  prove,  on  the  part  of  its  old  enemy,  Charles  the 
Fifth.” 

“  If  not  Philip  of  Spain,  whom  would  you  recommend  me?” 
asked  Mary,  who  was  anxious  to  mislead  him. 

“  One  of  your  own  nobles,”  replied  Gardiner  ;  “  by  which 
means  your  authority  would  be  unabridged.  Whereas,  if  you 
wed  a  prince,  odious  for  his  tyranny  in  the  eyes  of  ail  Eu 
rope — ” 

•*  No  more  of  this  my  lord,”  interrupted  Mary  hastily. 

“  Madam,”  said  Gardiner,  “  however  1  may  risk  displeas¬ 
ing  you,  1  should  be  wanting  in  duty,  in  loyalty,  and  in  sin¬ 
cerity,  were  I  not  strongly  to  warn  you  against  a  match  with 
Philip  of  Spain.  It  will  be  fatal  to  your  own  happiness — fatal 
to  the  welfare  of  your  people.” 

“  1  have  already  said  it  is  too  late,”  sighed  Mary. 

“  Your  Majesty  has  not  affianced  yourself  to  him  7”  cried 
Gardiner  anxiously. 

“Question  me  no  further,”  rejoined  Mary.  “What  is 
done  is  done.” 

“  Alas !  madam,”  cried  Gardiner,  “  I  understand  your 
words  too  well.  You  have  taken  a  perilous  step,  at  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  evil  counsellors,  and  under  the  influence  of  evil  pas- 
gions.  God  grant  good  may  come  of  it.” 

“  These  are  mere  surmises  on  your  part,  my  lord,”  returned 
Mary.  “  1  have  not  told  you  I  have  taken  suiv  step.” 

“  But  your  majesty  leads  me  to  infer  it,”  answered  the 
bishop.  “  For  yonr  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  your  king¬ 
dom,  I  trust  my  fears  are  unfounded.” 

As  he  spoke,  an  usher  approached  and  informed  the  Queen 
that  the  imperial  ambassador,  Simon  Renard,  desired  an  au¬ 
dience. 


His  folly  has  destroyed  the  fairest  chance  that  ever  man 
possessed,”  observed  the  bishop.  “  He  is  now  irretrievably 
lost.” 

“  Not  irretrievably,  I  trust,  my  good  lord,”  replied  De 
Noailles.  “  A  woman’s  mind  is  proverbially  changeful.  And 
when  this  jealous  storm  is  blown  over,  I  doubt  not  he  will 
again  bask  in  the  full  sunshine  of  royal  favor. 

“Y«ur  excellency  is  in  the  wrong,”  rejoined  Gardiner. 

“  The  queen  will  never  forgive  him,  or,  what  is  equally  to  be 
lamented,  will  never  unite  herself  to  him.” 

“You  speak  confidently,  my  lord,”  returned  De  Noailles 
gravely.  “  1  trust  nothing  has  occurred  to  warrant  what  you 
say.” 

“  M.  De  Noailles,”  said  the  bishop  significantly,  “look  to 
yourself.  The  party  of  France  is  on  the  decline.  That  of 
Spain  is  on  the  ascendant.” 

“  What  mean  you,  my  lord  7”  cried  the  embassador,  eager¬ 
ly.  “  Renard  has  not  succeeded  in  his  aim  7  Mary  has  not 
affianced  herself  to  the  Prince  of  Spain  ?’* 

“  1  know  nothing  positively,”  replied  Gardiner  evasively. 
“  I  merely  throw  out  the  hint.  It  is  for  you  to  follow  it  up.” 

“  This  were  a  blow,  indeed  !”  cried  De  Noailles.  “  But 
subtle  as  Renard  is,  and  with  ail  the  advantage  ho  has  gained, 

1  will  yet  countermine  him.” 

“  You  shall  not  want  my  aid,”  returned  Gardiner,  “  pro¬ 
vided  you  hatch  no  treason  against  the  Queen.  And  that  you 
may  the  better  know  how  to  act,  learn  that  her  Majesty  is 
affianced  to  I’hilip  of  Spain.” 

“  Curses  on  the  crafty  Spaniard  !  ”  exclaimed  De  Noailles, 
furionsly.  “  But  I  will  yet  defeat  him.” 

“  The  Princess  Elizabeth  will  be  liberated  to-day,  and  sent 
with  a  strong  guard  to  Ashbridge,”  remarked  Gardiner. 
“  Courtenay  will  be  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.” 

“  We  must  find  means  to  liberate  him,”  rejoined  the  em¬ 
bassador. 

“  In  this  you  must  proceed  without  ray  aid,”  said  the 
bishop.  “  If  it  be  possible  to  reinstate  the  earl  in  Mary’s  fa¬ 
vor,  it  shall  be  done.  But  I  can  take  no  part  in  aiding  his 
flight.” 

“  Leave  it  to  me,  my  lord,”  rejoined  De  Noailles.  “  All  1 
require  is  your  voice  with  the  Queen.” 

I  “  That  you  may  rely  on,”  answered  the  bishop. 

!  With  this  they  separated  ;  Gardiner  proceeding  ta  his  own 
I  apartments,  and  De  Noailles  bending  his  steps  towards  the 
!  green,  debating  with  himself,  as  he  wended  thither,  what 
I  course  it  would  be  best  to  pursue  in  the  emergency.  Nothing 
occurred  to  hlHi  but  expedients  so  hazardous  that  he  instantly 
dismissed  them.  While  resolving  these  matters,  as  he  walked 
to  and  fro  beneath  the  avenue,  he  was  accosted  by  Xit,  who, 
doffing  his  cap,  and  making  a  profound  bow,  inquired  whether 
the  rumor  was  correct  that  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  had  incur¬ 
red  the  Queen’s  displeasure,  and  was  imprisoned. 

“  Ay,  marry  is  it,”  replied  De  Noailles. 

“  I  am  truly  concerned  to  hear  it,”  replied  the  mannikia  ; 
“  and  I  make  no  doubt  his  lordship’s  disgrace  is  owing  to  the 
machinations  of  his  mortal  foe,  Simon  Renard.” 

“  Thou  art  in  the  right,”  replied  De  Noailles.  “  And  let 
it  be  known  throughoat  the  Tower  that  this  is  the  case.” 

“  I  will  not  fail  to  spread  it  among  my  fellows,”  replied 
Xit.  “  But  none  can  lament  it  more  than  myself.  I  would 
lay  down  my  life  for  his  lordship.” 

“Indeed!”  exclaimed  De  Noailles.  “This  knave  maybe 
useful,”  he  muttered.  “Harkee,  sirrah!  Const  thou  de¬ 
vise  some  safe  plan  by  which  a  letter  may  be  conveyed  to 
the  earl,  who  is  imprisoned  in  the  lieutenant’s  lodgings!” 
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“Your  excellency  could  not  have  chanced  upon  one  more 
able  or  willing  to  serve  you,”  replied  Xil.  “  Give  me  the  I 
letter,  end  I  will  engage  it  shall  reach  its  destination.”  i 

“Come  to  my  lodgings  this  evening,”  said  De  Noailles,  ' 

“  and  it  shall  be  ready  for  thee.  As  yet,  my  plan  is  not  ma¬ 
tured.”  ' 

“Your  excellency  may  depend  upon  me,”  replied  the  , 
dwarf.  “  But  I  conclude,  if  I  perform  my  task  to  your  satis*  | 
faction,  I  shall  be  rewarded.”  i 

“Amply,”  replied  De  Noailles.  “Take  this  purse  in! 
earnest  of  what  is  to  follow.”  | 

“  I  do  not  desire  gold,”  returned  the  dwarf,  restoring  the  | 
purse.  “  What  I  aspire  to  is  rank.  I  am  tired  of  being  at-  ; 
tendant  to  three  gluttonous  giants.  If  the  Earl  of  Devon-  | 
shire  is  restored  by  my  means  to  liberty  and  to  the  position  ; 
he  has  lost  with  the  Queen,  I  trust  the  service  will  not  be  i 
unromembered,  but  that  I  may  be  promoted  to  some  vacant  j 
post.”  j 

“  Doubt  it  not,”  replied  De  Noailles,  who  cotild  scarcely  ! 
help  laughing  at  the  dwarTs  overweening  vanity.  “  I  will 
answer  for  it,  if  thou  performest  thy  part  well,  thou  shalt 
be  knighted  ere  a  month  be  past.  But  1  will  put  thy  skill 
further  to  the  test.  The  princess  Elizabeth  will  be  removed 
from  the  Tower  to-day.  Thou  must  find  soma  means  of 
delivering  a  letter  to  her,  unperceived  by  her  attendants.” 

“  I  will  do  it,”  replied  Xit,  unhesitatingly.  “  Knighted, 
did  your  excellency  say  ?” 

“  Ay,  knighted,”  returned  De  Noailles — “  within  a  month. 
Follow  me.  I  will  prepare  the  letter.” 

It  being  the  embassador’s  wish  to  carry  on  a  secret  corres¬ 
pondence  with  the  prinaess,  he  pondered  upon  the  safest 
means  of  accomplishing  his  object ;  and  chancing  to  notice  a  | 
gpiitar,  which  had  been  lent  him  by  Elizabeth,  it  occurred  to  : 
him  that  it  would  form  an  excellent  medium  of  communica¬ 
tion.  Accordingly,  he  set  to  work,  and  being  well  versed  in  | 
various  state  ciphers,  speedily  traced  a  key  to  the  system  be-  | 
Death  the  strings  of  the  instrument.  He  then  despatched  it 
by  a  page  to  the  princess,  who,  immediately  comprehending  j 
that  some  mystery  must  be  attached  to  it,  laid  it  aside  to  take  I 
with  her  to  Ashbridge.  De  Noailles,  meanwhile,  wrote  a  few  I 
hasty  lines  on  a  piece  of  paper,  explaining  his  motive  in  I 
sending  the  guitar,  and  delivering  it  to  Xit,  charged  him,  as  I 
be  valued  his  life,  not  to  attempt  to  give  it  the  princess,  unless  | 
he  could  do  so  unobserved. 

About  noon,  Elizabeth,  escourted  by  Sir  Edward  Hastings,  ‘ 
and  a  large  guard,  left  the  palace.  She  was  on  horseback,  j 
and  as  she  rode  through  the  gateway  of  the  By-ward  Tower,  1 
Xit,  who  had  stationed  himself  on  Og’s  shoulder,  took  off  his  | 
bonnet  and  let  it  fall  as  if  by  accident,  on  her  steed’s  head,  i 
Startled  by  the  blow,  the  animal  reared,  and  in  the  confusion  ! 
that  ensued,  the  dwarf  contrived  to  slip  the  billet  unperceived  j 
into  her  band.  As  soon  as  the  cavalcade  had  passed  on,  and 
^he  dwarf  had  undergone  a  severe  rebuke  from  Og  and  the  I 
other  warders  for  his  supposed  carelesaness,  he  hastened  to  i 
the  ambassador’s  room,  to  relate  the  successful  issue  of  his  { 
undertaking.  De  Noailles  was  oveijoyed  by  the  intelligence;  , 
complimented  him  on  his  skill;  promised  him  still  higher  1 
dignities  in  case  of  success ;  and  bade  him  return  in  the  even-  j 
ing  for  further  orders.  j 

The  remainder  of  the  day  wasconsumed  by  the  embassador  i 
in  revolving  his  project.  The  more  he  reflected  upon  the  | 
matter,  the  more  convinced  he  became,  that  in  the  present  | 
critical  state  of  affairs,  nothing  could  Im  done  without  some  ! 


pleased,  found  little  difliculty  in  obtaining  admittance  to  the 
lieutenant’s  lodgings.  But  all  his  cunning  could  not  procure 
him  a  sight  of  the  prisoner,  and  after  wasting  several  honrs  in 
fruitless  attempts,  being  fearful  of  exciting  suspicion,  he  was 
compelled  for  that  night  to  relinquish  the  design.  The  next 
day,  he  was  equally  unsuccessful,  and  he  was  almost  driven  to 
his  Wits’  end  with  perplexity,  when  as  he  was  passing  be¬ 
neath  a  tree  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  green,  he 
chanced  to  cast  his  eye  upwards,  and  saw  a  cat  spring 
from  one  of  the  topmost  branches  on  to  the  roof  of  the 
Bluo<ly  Tower. 

“Whereever  a  cat  can  go,  I  can,”  thought  Xit:  “That 
roof  reached,  I  could  pass  along  the  summitu  of  the  ramparts 
and  fortifications  connecting  it  with  the  lieutenant’s  lodgings ; 
and  on  arriving  there,  it  were  easy  to  descend  the  chimney, 
and  get  into  the  earl’s  chaml)er.  Bravo!  That  will  do.” 

The  plan  so  enchanted  him,  that  he  was  in  a  fever  to  put 
it  in  execution.  This,  however,  could  not  take  place  till  night, 
and  retiring  to  a  little  distance  to  survey  the  premises,  he  satis¬ 
fied  himself,  after  some  consideration,  that  he  had  discovered  the 
chimney  communicating  withtheaarl’s  room.  When  theproper 
time  arrived,  he  cautiously  approached  the  tree,  and  looking 
round  to  make  sure  no  one  observed  him,  lie  clambered  up  it 
with  the  agility  of  a  squirrel.  Notwithstanding  his  caution, 
a  serious  accident  had  nearly  befallen  him.  Just  as  he  was 
about  to  spring  upon  the  wall,  the  hough  on  which  ho  stood 
broke.  Luckily  he  caught  hold  of  a  projection  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  saved  himself.  But  he  was  some  minutes  before  he 
recovered  from  the  fright.  The  noise,  too,  had  nearly  betrayed 
him  to  the  sentinels,  who  approached  within  a  few  paces  of 
him.  But  the  darkness  was  so  profound,  that  he  escaped  obser¬ 
vation.  When  they  returned  to  their  posts  he  prooeeded 
along  the  ridge  of  the  battlements,  and  dropping  upon  the 
ballium  wall,  proceeded  with  the  utmost  caution  to  the  edge 
of  the  ramparts.  He  then  passed  on  tiptoe  close  to  the  guard 
and  hastening  forward,  readied  the  tiled  roof  of  the  lieuten¬ 
ant’s  house  up  which  he  clambered,  as  noiselessly  and  actively 
as  the  animal  he  emulated. 

On  gaining  the  chimney  he  was  in  search  of,  he  untied  a 
cord  with  which  he  had  provided  himself,  and  securing  It  to 
the  brickwork,  let  one  end  drop  down  the  apertuie.  He  then 
descended,  and  soon  came  to  a  level  with  the  chamber,  and 
perceiving  a  light  within  it,  resolved  to  reconnoitre  before  he 
ventured  further.  Courtenay  was  asleep  on  a  couch  in  the 
corner,  while  two  attendants  were  likewise  slumbering  upon 
seats  near  the  door.  At  a  loss  how  to  act,  as  he  could  scarcely 
awaken  the  earl  without  disturbing  the  guards,  Xit  got  out  of 
the  chimney,  and  crept  cautiously  towards  the  couch.  He 
would  fain  have  extinguished  the  lamp,  but  it  was  out  of  his 
reach.  Planting  himself  on  the  further  side  of  the  couch,  so 
as  to  conceal  himself  from  the  attendants,  he  ventured  at 
length  slightly  to  shake  the  sleeper.  Courtenay  started,  and 
uttered  an  exclamation  which  immediately  aroused  his  guards. 

“  Who  touched  me  7  ”  he  demanded  angrily. 

“  No  one,  my  lord,”  replied  the  foremost  of  the  men,  glan¬ 
cing  at  the  door  and  round  the  chamber.  “Your  lordship 
must  have  been  dreaming.” 

“  I  suppose  it  must  b«  so,”  replied  the  earl,  looking  round, 
and  perceiving  nothing.  “  And  yet — ” 

At  this  moment  a  slight  pressure  of  the  hand  warned  him 
to  be  silent. 

“  If  your  lordship  w  shes  it,  we  well  search  the  room,”  ob¬ 
served  the  second  soldier. 


daring  conspiracy;  and  after  a  long  debate,  he  conceived  a  “No,  no,  it  is  needless,”  replied  Courtenay.  “  I  have  ne 
scheme  which  would  either  overthrow  Mary’s  government  al-  doubt  it  was  a  dream.” 

together,  and  place  Elizabeth  on- the  throne,  or  reduce  the  In  a  few  minutes,  the  soldiers  were  again  snoring,  and  Xit 
former  to  such  an  abject  state  that  he  could  dictate  his  own  popping  his  head  frem  beneath  the  coverlet,  in  a  low  tone  de- 
terms  to  her.  On  consideration,  thinking  it  better  to  write  to  livered  his  messnge.  The  earl  expresse«l  his  satisfaction,  and 
the  Earl  for  fear  of  mischance,  he  entrusted  Xit  with  a  mes-  proceeded  to  make  inquiries  resjiecting  the  Princess  Elisa- 
sage  to  him,  earnestly  impressing  upon  the  dwarf  the  necessity  i  beth.  On  learning  that  she  had  quitted  the  Tower  the  duy 
of  caution.  before,  he  had  much  ado  to  restrain  his  joy.  And  when  he 

The  subject  of  all  this  plotting,  it  has  been  stated,  was  con-  I  ascertained  by  what  means  the  dwarf  had  obtained  access 
fined  in  the  lieutenant’s  lodgings.  Every  consideration  due  to  j  to  the  chamker,  he  was  desinius  to  attempt  an  escape  by  the 
his  rank  and  peculiar  position  was  shown  him  by  Sir  Henry  ^  same  way,  but  was  dissuaded  by  Xit,  who  represented  to  him 
Bedingfeld.  He  was  permitted  to  occupy  the  large  chamber  i  the  risk  he  would  incur,  adding  that  even  if  he  escaped  trom 
on  the  second  floor,  since  noted  as  the  scene  of  the  examine-  '  his  present  prison,  he  would  be  unable  to  quit  the  Tower, 
tions  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  conspirators.  Ho  was,  however,  1  The  dwarf  then  departed  as  he  came.  Climbing  up  tha 

strictly  guarded.  No  one  was  allowed  to  hold  any  communi-  ;  chimney,  he  drew  the  rope  after  him,  retraced  his  course  over 

cation  with  him,  either  personally  or  by  letter,  except  through  ,  the  fortifications;  and  on  reaching  the  Bloody  Tower,  con- 
the  medium  of  the  lieutenant.  And  every  article  either  of  at-  j  trived,  with  much  exertion,  and  no  little  risk,  to  lay  hold  of  a 
tire  or  furniture  that  was  brought  him  was  carefully  inspected  j  branch  of  the  tree,  down  which  he  clambere<l.  The  next  day, 
before  it  was  delivered  to  him.  i  he  related  the  successful  issue  of  his  trip  to  his  employer. 

Xit,  who,  as  a  privileged  person,  went  and  came  where  he  {  De  Noailles  did  not  remain  idle.  He  had  already  men- 
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ttoned  his  project  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Lord  Themas  Grey,  | 
Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  Sir  James  Croft,  Sir  Peter  Carew,  . 
and  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  all  of  whom  eaperly  joined  in  it.  With  ' 
most  of  these,  but  especially  with  Wyat,— afterwards  the  I 
leader  of  the  rebellion  a^inst  Mary, — the  main  inducement  ' 
to  conspire  was  aversion  to  the  Queen’s  meditated  alliance  ' 
with  the  Prince  of  Spain.  With  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  his  | 
ambitious  brother.  Lord  Thomas  Grey,  it  was,  (as  De  Noailles  | 
had  foreseen,)  the  hope  that  in  the  tumult  the  Lady  Jane  ' 
Grey  might  l»o  restored,  that  purchased  their  compliance.— 
The  conspirators  had  frequent  secret  meetings  in  the  apart* 
ments  of  the  French  Embassdor,  where  they  conferred  upon 
their  plans.  Suffolk,  though  pardoned  for  his  late  treason  by 
Mary,  was  yet  detained  a  prisoner  on  parole  within  the  Tow’er. 
His  brother  had  not  taken  a  sufficiently  prominent  part  to 
bring  him  into  trouble.  The  bravest  their  number  was 
Wyat  of  whom  it  maybe  necessary  to  say  a  few  words. 

Inheriting  the  wit  and  valor  of  his  father,  the  refined  and 
courtly  poet  of  the  same  name.  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  of  Ailing*  : 
ham  Castle  in  Kent,  had  already  earned  for  himself  the  high*  ' 
est  character  as  a  military  leader.  His  father’s  friend,  the 
chivalrous  and  poetical  Karl  of  Surrey,  in  one  of  his  despatches  I 
to  Henry  the  Kighth,  thus  describes  his  conduct  at  the  seige 
of  Boulogne : — "  I  assure  your  Majesty,  you  have  framed  him 
to  such  towardness  and  knowledge  in  the  war,  that  (none 
other  dispraised)  your  Mejesty  hath  not  many  like  him  with* 
in  your  realm,  for  hardiness,  painfulness,  circumspection,  and 
natural  disposition  for  the  war.”  Wyat  was  in  the  very  flow* 
erof  his  age.  But  his  long  service.—for  from  his  earliest  youth, 
he  had  embraced  the  profession  of  arms,— had  given  him  an 
older  look  than  his  years  warranted.  He  was  of  middle* 
size,  strongly  but  symmetrically  proportioned,  with  handsome 
boldly*carvcHl  features,  of  a  somewhat  stern  expression.  His 
deportment  partook  of  his  frank  soldier*like  character.  In 
swordsmanship,  and  all  matters  connected  with  the  business 
of  war,  he  was,  as  maybe  supposed  eminently  skilful. 

After  much  deliberation,  it  was  agreed  among  the  conspira¬ 
tors  to  have  all  in  readiness  fur  a  general  insurrection,  but  to 
defer  their  project  until  the  meeting  of  parliament,  when  the 
Queen’s  intentions  respecting  her  alliance  with  Spain  would  be 
declared,  and  if  what  they  anticipated  should  prove  true,  the 
whole  nation  would  favor  their  untertoking. 

CHAPTER  XVIIl. . .  .How  Courtenay  escaped  from  the  Tower. 

While  the  ereat  outbreak  was  thus  deferred,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  liberate  Courtenay  as  soon  as  possible.  Such 
were  the  precautions  taken  by  the  vigilant  Sir  Henry  Bedin* 
feld,  that  this  was  not  so  easy  of  accomplishment  ns  it  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  onset.  At  length,  however  all  was  arranged,  , 
and  Xit  was  despatched  to  the  earl  to  tell  him  the  attempt 
might  be  made  on  the  following  night,  when  unluckily,  just 
as  the  mannikin  had  entered  the  chimney,  ene  of  the  guards 
awakened,  and  hearing  a  noise  flow'  to  see  what  had  occa¬ 
sioned  it.  Exerting  his  utmost  agility,  the  dwarf  was  soon 
out  of  reach,  and  the  attendant  could  not  distinguish  his  per¬ 
son,  but  he  instantly  gave  the  alarm. 

Flying  for  his  life,  Xit  got  out  of  the  chimney,  hurried 
along  the  tops  of  the  ramparts,  and  jumping,  at  the  hazard  of 
his  neck,  into  the  tree,  reached  the  ground  just  as  the  alarm 
was  given  to  the  sentinels.  It  was  past  midnight.  But  Sir 
Henry  Bedingfeld,  aroused  from  his  couch,  instantly  repaired 
to  the  chamber  of  his  prisoner.  Nothing  could  be  found  but 
the  rope  by  which  Xit  had  descended,  and  whieh  in  his  hasty 
retreat  he  had  not  been  able  to  remove.  Courtenay  refused 
to  answer  any  interrogations  respecting  his  visiter,  and  after  a 
long  and  fruitless  search  the  lieutenant  departed. 

The  next  day,  the  occurrence  was  made  known  to  the 
Queen,  and  at  her  request  Simon  Rcnard  visited  the  prisoner. 
Not  thinking  his  place  of  confinement  secure  enough,  Renard 
suggested  that  he  should  be  removed  to  the  Bell  Tower,— a 
fortification  flanking  the  lieutenant’s  habitation  on  the  west, 
and  deriving  its  name,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  from 
the  alarm-bell  of  the  fortress,  which  was  placed  in  a  small 
wooden  belfry  on  its  roof.  This  tower  is  still  in  existence, 
and  devote<l  to  the  same  purpose  as  of  old, — though  its  cham¬ 
bers,  instead  of  being  used  as  prison-lodgings,  form  the  do¬ 
mestic  oflices  of  the  governor.  In  shape  it  is  circular,  like 
all  the  other  towers,  with  walls  of  great  thickness  pierced  by 
narrow  loop-holes,  admitting  light  to  the  interior.  Courtenay 
was  confin^  in  a  small  room  on  the  basement  floor,  having  a 
vaulted  roof  supported  by  pointed  arches  of  curious  construc¬ 
tion,  with  deep  recesses  in  the  intervals.  From  this  strong 


and  gloomy  cell  it  seemed  impossible  ho  could  escape ;  and 
having  seen  him  'placed  within  it,  Renard  departed  fully  sat¬ 
isfied. 

When  the  intelligence  of  the  earl’s  removal  was  brought  to 
De  Noailles,  he  was  greatly  disheartened ;  but  Xit  bade  him 
be  of  good  cheer,  as  he  still  felt  certain  of  effecting  his  deliv¬ 
erance.  Some  time,  however,  elapsed  before  any  new 
scheme  could  be  divised  ;  when  one  night  Xit  appeared  with 
a  smiling  countenance,  and  said  he  had  found  means  of  com 
municating  with  the  prisoner.  On  being  questioned  as  to  how 
he  had  contrived  this;  he  replied  that  he  had  crept  up  to  a  loop- 
hale  opening  into  the  earl’s  chamber,  and  filed  away  one  of 
the  iron  bars;  and  though  the  aperture  was  not  large  enough 
to  allow  a  full-grown  man  to  pass  through  it,  he  had  done  so 
without  inconvenience,  ami  under  cover  of  night  without  being 
perceived.  He  then  proceeded  to  detail  a  somewhat  hazard¬ 
ous  plan  of  flight,  which  Courtenay  had  determined  to  risk, 
provided  his  friends  would  second  the  attempt.  All  the  earl 
required  was,  that  a  well-manned  boat  should  be  in  waiting 
for  him  near  the  Tower-wharf,  to  put  off  the  instant  he 
reached  it. 

After  some  consideration,  this  plan  was  held  feasible,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Wyat  undertook  the  command  of  the  boat.  A 
dark  night  being  indispensable  for  the  enterprise,  the  third 
from  that  time,  when  there  would  be  no  moon,  was  chosen  ; 
and  this  arrangement  was  communicated  by  the  dwarf  to 
Courtenay.  Measures  were  then  concerted  between  the  earl 
and  his  assistant,  and  all  being  settled,  it  was  agreed,  to  avoid 
heedless  risk,  that  the  latter  should  not  return  again  till  the 
appointed  night. 

On  its  arrival,  Xit,  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  crept  through 
the  loophole,  and  found  the  earl  impatiently  expecting  him. 
He  was  alone,  for  since  his  removal  to  so  strong  a  prison,  it 
was  deemed  needless  to  have  an  attendant  constantly  with 
him.  Xit  brought  him  a  rapier  and  dagger,  and  a  long  coil 
of  rope,  and  when  he  had  armed  himself  with  the  weapons, 
they  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  their  project.  Knocking 
at  the  door,  the  earl  summoned  the  warder  who  was  stationed 
outside.  The  man  immediately  obeyed  the  call,  and  as  he 
opened  the  door  Xit  crept  behind  it,  and  while  Courtenay 
engaged  the  warder’s  attention,  he  slipped  out,  and  concealed 
himself  behind  a  projection  in  the  winding  stairs.  The  earl 
having  made  a  demand  which  he  knew  would  compel  the 
warder  to  proceed  to  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld,  dismissed  him. 

Quitting  the  cell,  the  warder,  who  had  no  suspicions,  locked 
the  door,  leaving  the  key, — as  had  been  foreseen, — wiihin  if. 
He  then  ascended  the  stairs,  and  passed  close  to  Xit  without 
perceiving  him.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  dwarf  unlocked 
the  door,  and  made  good  his  own  retreat  through  the  loop¬ 
hole  ;  it  being  necessary  he  should  give  the  signal  to  the  party 
on  the  river. 

Courtenay  then  hurried  up  the  winding  steps.  On  reaching 
the  upper  chamber,  he  perceived  it  was  vacant — but  the  open 
door  showed  him  that  the  warder  had  just  passed  through  it. 
Hastily  shutting  it,  and  barring  it  withinsida,  he  mounted  a 
short  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  roof,  where  he  knew  a  sen¬ 
tinel  who  had  charge  of  the  alarm-bell  was  stationed.  Before 
the  man,  who  was  leaning  upon  his  partizan,  could  utter  an 
exclamation,  Courtenay  snatched  the  weapon  from  him,  and 
dealt  him  a  blow  that  stretched  him  senseless  at  his  feet.  He 
then  quickly  fastened  the  rope  to  one  of  the  stout  wooden 
supporters  of  the  belfry,  and  flinging  the  coll  over  the  battle¬ 
ments,  prepared  to  descend  by  it. 

Possessed  of  great  strength  and  activity,  and  materially 
aided  by  the  roughened  surface  of  the  old  walls,  and  oth<  r  ir¬ 
regularities  in  the  structure,  against  which  he  placed  his  feet, 
the  earl  reached  the  ground  in  safety.  He  was  now  in  the 
outer  ward,  near  the  By-ward  Tower.  It  was  so  dark  that 
bis  descent  had  not  been  noticed,  but  he  perceived  several 
soldiers  passing  at  a  little  distance  from  him,  from  whose  re¬ 
marks  he  gathered  that  they  were  about  to  convey  the  keys  of 
the  fortress  to  the  Lieutenant. 

As  soon  as  they  had  passed  him,  he  rushed  across  the  ward 
in  the  direction  of  the  arched  passage  leading  to  the  draw¬ 
bridge.  Here  he  encountered  Og,  who  was  en  guard  at  the 
time.  The  gigantic  warder  immediately  challenged  him,  and 
presented  his  huge  halbert  at  his  breast.  But  the  earl,  with¬ 
out  making  any  reply,  stooped  dawn,  and  before  he  could  bo 
prevented,  darted  through  bis  legs.  Og,  in  a  voice  of  thun¬ 
der,  gave  the  alarm,  and  was  instantly  answered  by  a  party 
of  halberdiers,  who  rushed  out  of  the  adjoining  guard-room. 
They  were  all  armed,  some  with  pikes,  some  with  arquebus- 
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ses,  and  snatching  a  torch  from  the  soMiar  nearest  him,  Og  Gardiner  thought  he  might  venture  to  solicit  his  pardon.— 
darted  after  the  fugitive.  Representing  to  her,  that  she  had  already  punished  him  suiB- 

By  this  time,  the  earl’s  flight  from  the  Bell  Tower  had  been  :  ciently  by  tbe  disgrace  she  had  inflicted  upon  him,  and  that  it 
discovered.  On  his  return,  finding  the  door  barred  within-  [  was  desirable  to  give  no  pretext  for  tumult  during  the  mo- 
side,  the  warder  suspected  something  wrong,  and  gave  the  1  mentuos  discussions  which  would  take  place  on  the  meeting 
alarm.  A  few  seconds  sudiced  to  the  men-at-arms  to  break  ;  of  parliament, — then  immediately  about  to  be  assembled, — 
down  the  doer  with  their  bills,  and  they  then  found  what  had  |  he  urged  his  suit  so  wannly,  that  in  the  end  Mary  consented 
occurred.  The  alarm-bell  was  instantly  rung,  and  word  passed  ■  to  pardon  the  earl,  provided  he  appeared  at  court  w  ithin  Uiree 
to  the  sentinels  on  the  By-ward  Tower,  and  on  the  other  forli-  i  days. 

fications,  that  the  Fiarl  of  Devonshire  had  escaped.  In  aa  Intelligence  of  the  Queen’s  change  of  feeling  was  soon  con- 


instant,  all  was  in  motion.  Torches  gleamed  along  the  whole  j 
line  of  ramparts ;  shouts  were  heard  in  every  direction  ;  and  j 
soldiers  hastened  to  each  point  whence  it  was  conceived  likely  > 
he  would  attempt  to  break  forth. 

Befoi'e  relating  the  result  of  the  attempt,  it  may  be  proper  | 
to  advert  to  what  had  been  done  in  furtherance  of  it  by  Xit.  . 
Having  got  through  the  loophole  as  before  related,  the  dwarf 
pursued  the  course  subsequently  taken  by  Courtenay,  made  a  j 
hasty  excuse  to  Og,  and  crossed  the  drawbridge  just  before  it  i 
was  raised.  Approaching  the  side  of  the  river,  he  drew  a  I 
petronel,  and  flashing  it,  the  signal  was  immediately  answered  | 
by  the  sound  of  muflled  oars;  and  Xit,  whose  gaze  was  stead-  i 
fastly  bent  upon  the  stream,  could  just  detect  a  boat  approach¬ 
ing  the  strand.  The  next  moment.  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  sprang 
ashore,  and  as  Xit  was  explaining  to  him  in  a  whisper  what 
had  occurred,  the  alarm  was  given  as  above  related. 

It  was  a  moment  of  intense  interest  to  all  concerned  in  the  < 
enterprise.,  and  Wyat  held  himself  in  readiness  for  action.  On 
reaching  tha  drawbridge  and  finding  it  raised,  Courtenay  with-  ; 
out  hesitation  bounded  over  the  rails,  and  plunging  into  the  \ 
moat,  struck  out  towards  the  opposite  bank.  At  this  juncture 
Og  and  his  companions  arrived  at  the  outlet.  The  giant  held 
his  torch  over  the  moat,  and  perceived  the  earl  swimming 
across  it  A  soldier  beside  him  levelled  his  ar(|uebu8s  at  the 
fugitive,  and  would  have  fired,  but  Og  checked  him,  crying, 

“  Beware  how  you  harm  the  Queen’s  f^avorite.  It  is  the  Earl 
of  Devonshire.  Seize  him,  but  injure  him  not — or  dread  her  ; 
majesty’s  displeasure.” 

The  caution,  however,  was  unheeded  by  those  on  tbe  sum-  [ 
mit  of  the  By- ward  Tower.  Shots  were  fired  from  it,  and  the  j 
balls  speckled  the  surface  of  the  water,*bul  without  doing  any  ; 
damage.  One  of  Wyat’s  crew  htwtened  to  the  edge  of  the  ! 
moat,  and  throwing  a  short  line  into  the  water,  assisted  the  ^ 
Earl  to  land.  I 

While  this  w’as  passing,  the  drawbridge  was  lowered,  and  j 
Og  and  his  companions  rushed  across  it — too  late,  however,  I 
to  secure  the  fugitive.  As  soon  as  Courtenay  had  gainetl  a  i 
footing  on  the  wharf.  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  seized  his  band,  and 
hurried  him  towards  the  boat,  inte  which  they  leaped.  The  ! 
oars  were  then  plunged  into  the  water,  and  before  their  pur¬ 
suers  gained  the  bank,  the  skiff  had  shot  to  some  distance 
from  it.  Another  boat  was  instantly  manned  and  gave  chase, 
but  without  effect.  The  obscurity  favored  the  fugitives. 
Wyat  directed  his  men  to  pull  towards  London  Bridge,  and 
they  soon  disappeai'od  beneath  its  narrow  arches. 

CHAPTER  XIX — How  Queen  Mary  visited  the  Lions'  Tower  ;  how 

Magog  gave  his  dame  a  lesson  ;  and  how  Xit  conquered  a  monkey, 

and  was  worsted  by  a  hour. 

Courtenay’s  escape  from  the  Tower  created  almost  as  much 
sensation  as  his  imprisonment  had  done  ;  and  while  his  par¬ 
tisans  were  cheered  by  it,  his  enemies  were  proportionately 
discouraged.  Several  bands  of  soldiers,  headed  by  trusty 
leaders,  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  him  in  different  directions; 
but  no  trace  could  be  discovered  of  the  course  he  had  taken  ; 
nor  could  all  the  vigilance  of  Sir  Edward  Be<Jingfeld  detect 
who  had  assisted  him  in  his  flight.  After  some  time,  as  no 
tidings  were  heard  of  him,  it  was  concluded  he  had  embarked 
for  France.  Inspii-ed  by  jealousy,  Mary  immediately  sent  an 
order  to  Ashbridge  to  double  the  guard  over  her  sister ;  and  ' 
•he  secretly  instructed  Sir  Edward  Hastings,  in  case  of  any  : 
attempt  to  set  her  free,  to  convey  her  ins'antly  to  the  Tower,  j 
Elizabeth  either  was  severely  indisposed,  or  feigned  to  be  so,  I 
and  it  was  bruited  abroad  that  poison  had  been  given  her.  ! 
This  rumor,  which  obtained  general  credence,  as  well  as  oth-  I 
ers  to  the  effect  that  her  life  bad  been  attempted  by  different  ! 
means,  at  length  reached  tlie  Queen’s  ears,  and  occasioned  ' 
her  great  distress  and  annoyance.  To  remove  the  suspicion,  . 
she  commanded  Elizabeth’s  appearance  at  Court.  And  j 
though  the  Princess  would  fain  have  refused,  she  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  obey.  | 

Some  weeks  had  now  elapsed  since  Courtenay’s  flight,  and  | 
during  that  time  the  Queen’s  anger  had  so  much  abated,  that  j 


veyed  to  Courtenay,  who  had  been  concealed  in  an  obscure 
lodging  in  London,  and  on  the  st'cond  day  he  presented  him¬ 
self  before  har.  Mary  received  him  graciously  but  coldly, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convince  him  and  his  friends,  if 
they  still  indulged  any  such  hopes,  that  a  restoration  to  the 
place  he  had  once  held  in  her  atiections  was  out  of  the  qpes- 
tion. 

“  If  you  are  disposed  to  travel,  my  lord,”  she  said  sarcas'i- 
cally,  **  I  will  take  care  you  have  such  appointmeiiu  to  foreign 
courts  as  will  best  suit  your  age  and  inclination.” 

”  Your  majesty  has  [icrchanco  some  delicate  mission  at  the 
Court  of  Madrid,  which  you  desire  me  to  exoculo,”  replied 
the  earl,  signiticanlly. 

“  Had  I  any  mission  to  that  court,”  replied  the  Queen,  re¬ 
pressing  her  emotion,  ”  it  is  nut  to  your  hands  1  should  en- 
trast  it.  You  have  offended  me  once,  Courtenay.  Beware 
how  you  do  so  a  second  time.  .Abandon  all  hopes  of  Eliza¬ 
beth.  She  never  can  be — never  $kali  6c  yours.” 

”  That  remains  to  bo  seen,”  muttered  Courtenay  as  he 
quitted  the  presence. 

The  interview  over,  Courtenay  was  joined  by  De  Noailles, 
and,  from  that  moment,  he  surrendered  himself  unresistingly 
to  the  designs  of  the  artful  embassador. 

Mary  had  now  removed  her  court  to  Whitehall.  But  she 
frequently  visited  tho  Tower,  and  appeared  to  prefer  its 
gloomy  chambers  to  the  gorgeous  hulls  in  her  other  palaces. 
One  night  an  order  was  received  by  Hairun,  the  lH*urward, 
who  had  charge  of  tho  wild  animals,  that,  on  the  following 
day,  the  Queen  would  visit  the  menagerie.  Preparations 
were  accordingly  made  for  her  reception  ;  and  the  animals 
were  deprived  of  their  supper,  that  they  might  exhibit  an  unu¬ 
sual  degree  of  ferocity.  But  though  dairun  starved  the  wild 
beasts,  he  did  not  act  in  like  manner  towards  himself.  On 
the  contrary,  he  deemed  it  a  fitting  occasion  to  feast  his 
friends,  and  accordingly  invited  Magog,  his  dame,  the  two 
other  giants,  Xit,  Ribald,  and  the  pantler  and  his  spouse,  to 
take  their  evening  meal  with  him.  The  invitation  was  gladly 
accepted ;  and  about  the  hour  of  a  modern  dinner,  the  guests 
repaired  to  the  bearward’s  lodgings,  which  were  situated  in 
the  basement  chamber  of  the  Lions’  Tower.  Of  this  structure 
nothing  but  an  arched  embrasure,  once  overlooking  the  lesser 
moat,  and  another  subterranean  room,  likewise  boasting  four 
deep  arched  recesses,  but  constantly  flooded  with  water,  now 
remain.  A  modern  dwelling  house,  tenanted  by  the  former 
keeper  of  the  menagerie  in  the  fortress,  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  fabric. 

Aware  of  the  appetites  of  his  friends,  and  being  no  despi¬ 
cable  trencherman  himself,  Hairun  had  provided  accordingly. 
The  principal  dish  was  a  wild  boar,  a  present  to  the  bear- 
ward  from  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld,  whLh  having  been  pre¬ 
viously  soxked  for  a  fortnight,  in  a  mixture  of  vinegar,  salt, 
bruised  garlic,  and  juniper-berries,  was  roasted  whole  under 
tho  personal  superintendence  of  Peter  Trusbut,  who  predicted 
it  would  prove  delicious  eating — and  the  result  proved  him 
no  false  prophet.  On  the  appearance  of  this  magnifleent 
dish,  which  succeeded  the  first  course  of  buttered  stock-fish, 
and  mutton  pottage,  a  murmur  of  delight  pervadeti  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  eyes  of  the  giants  glistened,  their  muutlis  watered, 
and  they  grasped  their  knives  and  forks  like  men  preparing 
for  a  combat  to  the  utterance.  Magog  bad  seated  himself 
as  far  from  his  wife  as  possible.  But  slie  was  too  much  en¬ 
grossed  by  the  assiduous  attenticn  of  Ribald  to  take  any  par¬ 
ticular  notice  of  him. 

Peter  Trusbut,  as  usual,  officiated  as  carver.  And  tlie  man¬ 
ner  in  which  be  distributed  slices  of  the  savory  and  juicy  meat, 
which,  owing  to  the  preparation  it  had  undergone,  had  a  ten¬ 
derness  and  mellowness  wholly  indescribable,  with  modicums 
of  the  delicate  fat,  elicited  the  host’s  warmest  approbation. 
Tbe  gianu  spoke  not  a  word;  and  even  the  ladies  could  only 
express  their  delight  by  interjections.  Reserving  certain 
delicate  morsels  for  himself,  Peter  Trusbut,  with  a  zeal  worthy 
fo  the  cause  In  which  be  was  engaged,  continued  to  ply  his 
knife  so  unremittingly,  that  no  one’s  plate  was  for  a  moment 
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empty,  and  yat  with  all  this  employment,  he  did  not  entirely 
forget  himself.  Hairun  was  in  ecstacies;  and  while  the  giants 
were  still  actively  engaged,  he  placed  before  them  enormous 
gobleu  filled  with  bragget,  a  drink  composed  of  strong  ale 
sweetened  with  honey,  spiced  and  flavoured  with  herbs.  At 
the  first  pause,  the  gigantic  brethren  drained  their  cups;  and 
they  were  promptly  replenished  by  the  hospital  bearward.  By 
this  time,  the  greater  part  of  the  boar  had  disappeared.  Its 
well'flavoured  back  and  fattened  flanks  were  gone,  and  the 
hams  and  head  alone  remained.  Seeing  that  the  ether  guests 
were  satisfied,  the  pantler,  with  some  little  labeur,  hewed  off 
the  two  legs,  and  giving  one  to  each  of  the  unmarried  giants, 
assigned  the  head  to  Magog. 

“  Mauger  himself  never  did  his  office  with  greater  dexteri¬ 
ty  than  you  have  displayed  in  decapitating  that  wild  boar, 
master  pantler,”  observed  Magog,  smiling  as  he  received  the 
welcome  gift. 

“  You  are  not  going  to  eat  all  that,  you  insatiable  cormo¬ 
rant*”  cried  his  dame,  from  the  other  end  of  the  table. 

“  Indeed,  but  I  am,  sweetheart,”  replied  Magog,  commen¬ 
cing  operations  on  the  cheek  ;  *'  wherefore  not?” 

“  Wherefore  not,”  screamed  Dame  Placida,  **  because  you'll 
die  of  an  apoplexy,  and  I  shall  be  a  second  time  a  widow.” 

“  No  matter,”  replied  the  giant,  ”  I’m  weary  of  life,,  and 
cannot  end  it  mere  comfortably.  I’ll  eat  in  spite  of  ber^”  he 
added,  half  aloud. 

This  last  remark,  in  spite  of  Ribald’s  interference,  miglit 
have  called  forth  some  practicsd  rejoinder  on  the  part  of  his 
wife,  had  not  her  attention,  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  been  drawn,  at  the  moment,  towards  Xit.  Among  other 
animals  allowed  to  range  about  the  benrward’s  house,  was  *a 
■mall  mischievous  ape.  This  creature  had  seated  itself  be¬ 
hind  Xit’s  chair,  where  it  made  the  most  grotesque  grimaces 
in  imitation  of  the  mannikin.  The  guests  were  at  first  too 
much  occupied  to  take  any  notice  of  its  proceedings,  and  Xit, 
wholly  unconscious  of  its  presence,  pursued  his  repast  in  tran¬ 
quillity.  The  more  substantial  viands  disposed  of,  he  helped 
himself  to  some  roasted  chesnuts,  and  was  greedily  munching 
them,  when  the  monkey  stretched  his  arm  over  bis  shoulder, 
and  snatched  a  handful. 

Astonished  and  alarmed  at  the  occurrence,  Xit  turned  to 
regard  the  intruder.  But  when  he  perceived  the  ape’s  grin¬ 
ning  face  close  to  his  own,  and  heard  the  shouts  and  laughter 
of  the  assemblage,  his  fear  changed  to  anger,  and  he  immedi¬ 
ately  attempted  to  regain  what  had  been  pilferred  from  him. 
But  the  monkey  was  not  inclined  to  part  with  his  spoil,  and  a 
struggle  of  a  very  comical  kind  ensued.  Xit  seized  the  mon¬ 
key’s  paws,  and  tried  to  gut  back  the  chesnuts,  while  the  lat¬ 
ter,  gibbering  and  grinning  hoiribly,  laid  hold  of  the  manni¬ 
kin’s  shock  head  of  hair,  and  after  lugging  him  tremendously, 
tore  up  a  large  lock  by  the  roots.  Enraged  by  the  pain,  Xit 
tried  to  draw  his  sword,  but  finding  it  impossible,  he  grasped 
the  beast  by  both  ears,  and  despite  its  struggling,  squealing, 
and  attempts  to  bite,  succeeded  in  keeping  it  at  hay. 

What  might  have  been  the  result  of  the  conflict  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  say.  But  just  as  Xit’s  strength  was  failing,  Hairun 
flew  to  bis  assistance,  and  partly  by  threats,  partly  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  switch  to  its  back,  drove  the  monkey  into  a  cor¬ 
ner.  Xit  was  highly  complimented  for  his  courage,  and  though 
be  occasionally  rubbed  his  head,  these  encomiums  entirely  re¬ 
conciled  him  to  the  loss  of  his  hair.  Magog,  who  cherished 
some  little  resentment  for  his  former  tricks,  laughed  immode¬ 
rately  at  the  incident,  and  said,  **  My  beard  is  already  grown 
again,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  thy  rough  poll  regains 
its  accustomed  appearance.  Ha !  ha  !  ” 

In  this  way  the  meal  was  concluded,  and  it  was  followed 
by  a  plentiful  supply  of  ale,  hydromel,  bragget,  and  wine. 
Nor  did  Peter  Trusbut  forget  to  slip  the  stone  bottle  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water  into  Magog’s  hand,  recommending  him  on  no  ac¬ 
count  to  let  Xit  taste  it — a  suggestion  scrupulously  observed 
by  the  giant.  His  guests  having  passed  a  merry  hour  over 
their  cups,  Hairun  proposed  to  conduct  them  over  the  mena¬ 
gerie,  that  they  might  see  what  condition  the  animals  were  in. 

The  proposal  was  eagerly  accepted,  and  providing  torches, 
the  bearward  led  them  into  a  small  court,  communicating  by 
a  low  arched  door  with  the  menagerie.  It  was  then,  as  now, 
(for  the  modern  erection,  which  is  still  standing  though  wholly 
unused,  followed  the  arrangement  of  the  ancient  structure, 
and  indeed  retains  some  of  the  old  stone  arches,)  a  wide  semi¬ 
circular  fabric,  in  which  were  contrived,  at  distances  of  a  few 
feet  apart,  a  number  of  arched  rages,  divided  into  two  or 
more  compartments,  and  secured  by  strong  iron  bars. 

A  high  embattled  wall  of  the  same  form  as  tb-J  inner  struc¬ 


ture  faced  on  the  west  a  small  moat,  now  filled  up,  which 
flowed  round  these  outworks  from  the  base  of  the  Middle 
Tower  to  a  fortification,  now  also  removed,  called,  from  its 
situation,  the  Lions’  Gate,  where  it  joined  the  larger  moat. 

Opposite  the  dens  stood  a  wide  semicircular  gallery,  de¬ 
fended  by  a  low  stone  parapet,  and  approached  by  a  flight  of 
steps  from  the  back.  It  was  appropriated  exclusively  to  the 
royal  use. 

The  idea  of  maintaining  a  menagerie  within  the  Tower,  as 
an  appendage  to  their  state,  was,  in  all  probability,  derived 
by  our  monarchs,  as  has  been  previously  intimated,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  having  presented 
Henry  the  Third  with  three  leopards,  in  allusion  to  his  coat 
of  arms,  which  animals  were  afterwards  carefully  kept  within 
the  fortress.  Two  orders  from  this  sovereign  to  the  sheriffs 
of  London,  in  reference  to  a  white  bear,  which  formed  part 
ef  his  live  stock,  are  preserved  ;  the  first,  dated  1253,  direct¬ 
ing  that  four  pence  a  day  (a  considerable  sum  for  the  period,) 
be  allowed  for  its  sustenance  ;  and  the  second,  issued  in  the 
following  year,  commanding  **  that  for  the  keeper  of  eur  white 
bear,  lately  sent  us  from  Norway,  and  which  is  in  our  Tower 
of  London,  ye  cause  to  be  had  one  muzzle  and  one  iron  chain, 
to  hold  that  bear  without  the  water ;  and  one  long  and  strong 
cord  to  hold  the  same  bear  when  fishing  in  the  river  of 
Thames.”  Other  mandates  relating  to  an  elephant  appear  in 
the  same  reign,  in  one  of  which  it  is  directed — “  that  ye  cause 
without  delay  to  be  built  at  our  Tower  of  London  one  house 
of  forty  feet  long,  and  twenty  feet  deep,  for  our  elephant ; 
providing  that  it  be  so  made  and  so  strong,  that  when  need  be, 
it  may  be  fit  and  necessary  for  other  uses.  And  the  cost  shall 
be  computed  at  the  Exchequer.”  A  fourth  order  appoints 
that  the  animal  and  his  keeper  shall  be  found  with  such  ne¬ 
cessaries  **  as  they  shall  reasonably  require.”  The  royal  me¬ 
nagerie  was  greatly  increased  by  Edward  the  Third,  who 
added  to  it,  amongst  other  animals,  a  lion  and  lioness,  a  leo¬ 
pard,  and  two  wild  cats ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth 
the  following  provisions  was  made  for  the  keeper : — **  We 
of  our  special  grace  have  granted  to  our  beloved  servant,  Ro¬ 
bert  Mansfield,  Esquire,  marshal  of  our  hall,  the  office  of 
keeper  of  the  lions,  with  a  certain  place  which  hath  been  ap¬ 
pointed  anciently  within  our  said  Tower  for  them ;  to  have 
and  to  occupy  the  same,  by  himself  or  by  his  sufficient  deputy, 
for  the  term  of  his  life,  with  the  wages  of  sixpence  per  day 
for  himself,  and  with  the  wages  of  sixpence  per  day  for  the 
maintenance  of  every  lion  or  leopard  now  being  in  his  custody, 
or  that  shall  be  in  his  custody  hereafter.”  From  this  it  will 
appear  that  no  slight  importance  was  attached  to  the  office, 
which  was  continued  until  recent  times,  when  the  removal  of 
the  menagerie  rendered  it  wholly  unnecessary. 

Dazzled  by  the  lights,  and  infuriated  with  hunger,  the  sav¬ 
age  denizens  of  the  cages  set  up  a  most  teirific  roaring  as  the 
party  entered  the  flagged  space  in  front  of  them.  Hairun, 
who  was  armed  with  a  stout  staff,  laid  about  him  in  right 
eaniest,  and  soon  produced  comparative  tranquillity.  Still 
the  din  was  almost  deafening.  The  animals  were  numerous, 
and  fine  specimens  of  their  kind.  There  were  lions  in  all 
postures, — couehant,  dormant,  passant,  and  guardant ;  tigers, 
leopards,  hytenas,  jackals,  lynxes,  and  bears.  Among  the 
latter,  an  old  brown  bear,  presented  to  Henry  the  Eighth  by 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  im¬ 
perial  donor,  particularly  attracted  their  attention,  from  its 
curious  tricks.  At  last,  after  much  solicitation  from  Dames 
Placida  and  Potentia,  the  bearward  opened  the  door  ef  the 
cage,  and  old  Max  issued  forth.  At  first,  he  was  all  gentle¬ 
ness,  sat  upon  his  hind  legs,  and  received  the  apples  and  bis¬ 
cuits  given  him  like  a  lap-dog,  when  all  at  once,  his  master 
having  stepped  aside  to  quell  a  sudden  disturbance  which  had 
arisen  in  one  of  the  adjoining  cages,  he  made  a  dart  at  Dame 
Placida,  who  was  standing  near  him,  and  devouring  the  fruit 
and  cakes  she  held  in  her  hand  at  a  mouthful,  would  have 
given  her  a  formidable  hug,  if  she  had  not  saved  herself  by 
running  into  his  cage,  the  door  of  which  stood  open.  Here 
she  would  certainly  have  been  caught,  if  her  husband  had  not 
rushed  to  the  entrance.  Max  warily  eyed  his  new  opponent, 
and  uttered  a  menacing  growl,  but  seemed  to  decline  the  at¬ 
tack.  Dame  Placida  filled  the  cage  with  her  shrieks,  and 
alarmed  by  the  cries,  all  the  wild  animals  renew^  their 
howling.  Hairun  would  have  flown  to  Magog’s  assistance, 
but  the  latter  called  to  him  in  a  voice  of  thunder  to  desist. 

“  I  will  have  no  interference,”  he  roared.  “  old  Max  and  I 
understand  each  other  ^rfectly.” 

As  if  he  comprehended  what  was  said,  the  bear  replied  by 
a  hoarse  growl,  and  displayed  his  enormous  fangs  in  a  fonni- 
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dable  manner.  Dame  I’lacida  renewed  her  cries,  and  besouf ht 
Ribald  to  come  to  her  assistance. 

“  Stay  where  you  are,”  thundered  Magn|r^  «  I  settle 
this  matter  in  my  own  way.” 

Help!  for  mercy’s  sake,  help  !  ”  shrieked  Dame  Tlacida. 
— “  never  mind  him  !— -help  !  good  llairun— dear  Ribald- 
help  !  or  I  shall  be  torn  in  pieces.” 

Thus  exhorted,  Ribald  and  Hairun  would  have  obeyed.— 
But  they  were  prevented  by  Og  and  Gog,  who  began  to  see 
through  their  brother’s  design. 

“  Leave  him  alone,”  they  cried,  laughing  loudly,  “He  is 
about  to  give  his  dame  a  lesson.” 

“  Is  that  all  7  ”  replied  Hairun.  “  Then  ho  shall  have  no 
interruption  from  me.” 

“  Barbarian  !  ”  cried  Dame  I’lacida,  appealing  to  her  hus¬ 
band.  “  Do  you  mean  that  I  should  bo  devoured  !  Oh !  if 
ever  I  do  get  out,  you  shall  bitterly  repent  your  cruel  con¬ 
duct.” 


“  You  never  shall  get  our,  unless  you  promise  to  amend 
your  own  conduct,”  rejoined  Magog. 

“  I  will  die  sooner  than  make  any  such  promise,”  replied 
Placida. 

“Very  well,  then,”  rejoined  Magog,  “  I  shall  give  free  pas¬ 
sage  to  Max.”  , 

And  he  slightly  moved  his  person,  while  the  animal  uttered 
another  growl.  The  giants  laughed  loudly,  and  encouraged 
their  brother  to  proceed. 

“  Make  her  promise,  or  let  Max  take  his  course,”  they 
shouted. 

“  Fear  it  not,”  answered  Magog. 

“  Monster!  ”  shrieked  Dame  i’lacida,  “  you  cannot  mean 
this, — help !  help  !  ” 

But  no  one  stirred.  And  above  the  roaring  of  the  animals 
and  the  angi^  growling  of  Max,  w  hich  Magog  had  provoked 
with  a  sly  kick  or  two,  was  heard  the  loud  laughter  of  the  gi¬ 
gantic  brethren. 

“I  give  you  two  minutes  to  consider,”  said  Magog.  “  If 
you  do  not  resolve  to  amend  in  that  time,  I  leave  you  to  your 
fate.” 


And  he  again  goaded  Max  into  a  further  exhibition  of  fury. 
Dame  I’lacida  became  seriously  alarmed,  and  her  proud  spirit 
began  to  give  way. 

“  I  promise,”  she  uttered  faintly. 

“  Speak  up!  ”  bellowed  Magog.  “  I  can’t  hear  you  for  the 
noise.” 

“  I  promise,”  replied  Placida,  in  a  loud  and  peevish  voice. 

“  That  won’t  do,”  rejoined  her  husband.  “  Speak  as  you 

used  to  do  before  I  married  you,  and  let  the  others  hear 
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you. 

“  Yes — ^yes,”  cried  Og,  drawing  near  with  the  rest.  “  We 
must  all  hear  it,  that  we  may  be  witnesses  hereafter.  You  pro¬ 
mise  to  amend  your  conduct,  and  let  our  brother  live  peace¬ 
ably?  ” 

“  I  do — I  do,”  replied  Placida,  in  a  penitential  tone. 

“  Knough,”  replied  Magog.  And  putting  out  his  arm  be¬ 
hind  to  his  wife  he  covered  her  retreat,  and  then  suddenly 
turning  upon  Max,  kicked  him  into  the  cage,  and  fastened 
the  door. 

Much  laughter  among  the  male  portion  of  the  company  en¬ 
sued.  But  Dame  Potentia  looked  rather  gra^'e,  and  privately 
intimated  to  her  husband  her  desire,  or  rather  command,  that 
he  should  go  home.  As  Peter  Trusbut  took  his  departure,  he 
whispered  to  Hairun,  “  If  ever  you  think  of  marrying,  I  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  take  good  care  of  old  Max.  1  wish  1  could  bor¬ 
row  him  for  a  day  or  two.” 

“You  shall  have  him,  and  welcome,”  returned  the  bear- 
ward  laughing. 

“  Thank  you — thank  you,”  answered  the  pantler,  dejectedly. 
“  Mine  is  a  hopeless  case.” 

Dame  I’lacida  appeared  so  much  subdued,  that  at  last  Ma¬ 
gog  took  compassion  upon  her,  and  led  her  away,  observing 
to  the  bearward,  “  For  my  sake  bestow  a  plentiful  supper  on 
Max.  He  has  done  me  a  good  turn,  and  I  would  fain  requite 
it.” 


The  rest  of  the  party  speedily  followed  their  example,  and 
as  Xit  took  his  leave,  he  remarked  to  his  host,  “  Nothing  but 
Magog’s  desire  to  terrify  his  dame  prevented  me  from  at¬ 
tacking  Max.  I  am  certain  I  could  master  him.” 

“  Say  you  so?”  replied  Hairun;  “then  you  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  your  prowess  before  the  Queen  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“  I  will  certainly  avail  myself  of  it,”  replied  Xit.  “  Give 
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him  a  good  supper,  and  he  will  be  in  better  condition  for  the 
fight.” 

Karly  on  the  following  day,  Mary  arrived  at  the  Tower. 
She  came  by  water,  and  was  receiveii  at  the  landing-place  by 
Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld,  who  conducted  her  with  much  cere¬ 
mony  to  the  palace,  where  a  sumptuous  bampiet  was  prepared 
at  which  the  knight  assisted  as  chief  sewer,  presente«l  cmcli 
dish  to  the  Queer,  on  his  bended  knee,  and  placing  a  silver 
ewer  filled  with  rose-water,  and  a  napkin,  before  her  between 
the  courses.  Mary  looked  grave  and  thoughtful,  nor  could  the 
liveliest  sallies  of  De  Noaiiles,  who  was  one  of  the  guests, call 
a  smile  to  her  lips.  Renartl,  also,  was  present,  and  looked 
more  gloitmy  than  usual.  The  banquet  ead**d.  Sir  Henry 
Bedingfeld  approached,  and  laid  a  parchment  before  the 
Queen. 

“What  is  this,  sir?”  she  demanded. 

“  The  warrant  for  the  burning  of  Edwrard  Underhill,  the 
miscreant  who  attempted  your  highness’s  life,”  replied  Bed¬ 
ingfeld. 

“How! — burned!  and  I  had  pardoned  him,”  exclaimed 
Mary. 

“  He  has  been  delivered  over  by  the  council  to  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  authorities,  and  such  is  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  him,”  returned  the  knight. 

Mary  sighed,  and  attached  her  signature  to  the  scroll. 

“  The  hour  of  execution,  and  the  place?’*  demanded  Bed¬ 
ingfeld. 

“  To-morrow  at  mid-night,  on  the  Tower-green,”  replied 
Mary. 

Soon  after  this,  it  being  intimated  to  the  queen  that  all 
was  in  readiness  at  the  Lions’  Tower,  she  arose  and  proceed¬ 
ed  thither,  attended  by  a  large  retinue  of  nobles  and  dames. 
On  the  way  a  momentary  interruption  occurred,  and  Simon 
Renard,  who  walked  a  few  paces  behind  her,  stepped  for¬ 
ward  and  whispered  in  her  ear,  “  I  beseech  your  highness  to 
remain  to-night  in  the  Tower.  I  have  somewhat  of  import¬ 
ance  to  communicate  to  you,  which  can  be  more  safely  re- 
vealod  here  than  elsewhere.” 

Mary  bowed  assent,  and  the  train  set  forward.  A  largo 
assemblage  was  collected  within  the  area  in  front  of  the  Lions’ 
Tower,  but  a  passage  was  kept  clear  for  the  royal  party  by 
two  lines  of  halberdiers  drawn  up  on  either  side  Og  and 
Magog  were  statiwned  at  the  entrance,  and  reverentially 
doflfed  their  caps  as  she  passed.  Mary  graeiously  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  salute,  and  inquireil  from  the  elder  giant  what  bad 
become  of  his  diminutive  companion. 

“  He  is  within,  an’  it  please  your  majesty,”  replied  Og, 
“  waiting  to  signalize  himself  by  u  combat  with  a  bear.” 

“  Indeed  !”  rejoined  Mary  smiling.  “  It  is  a  hardy  enter 
prise  for  so  small  a  champion.  However,  large  souls  oft  in 
habit  little  bodies.” 

“  Your  highness  says  rightly,”  observed  Og.  “  But  your 
illustrious  father,  to  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  be  directly 
related,”  and  he  inclined  kis  person,  “  was  wont  to  observe 
that  he  had  rather  have  a  large  frame  and  small  wit  than 
much  wit  and  a  puny  person.” 

“  My  father  loved  to  look  upon  a  replied  Mary, 

“  and  better  specimens  of  the  race  than  thee  and  thy  brethren 
he  could  not  well  meet  with.” 

“  We  are  much  beholden  to  your  highness,”  replied  Og; 
“and  equally, if  not  more  so,  to  your  royal  father.  Whatever 
we  can  boast  of  strength  and  size  is  derived  from  him.  Our 
mother — ” 

“  Some  other  time,”  interrupted  Mary,  hastily  passing  on. 

“  Have  I  said  aught  to  offend  her  highness?”  asked  Og  of 
his  brother,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone. 

“  I  know  not,”  returned  Magog.  “  But  you  fetched  the 
color  to  her  cheeks.” 

On  reaching  the  steps,  Mary  tendered  her  hand  to  Sir 
Henry  Bedingfeld,  and  he  assisted  her  to  ascend.  A  tempo 
rary  coverijig  had  been  placed  over  the  gallery,  and  the  stone 
parapet  was  covered  with  the  richest  brocade,  and  velvet 
edged  with  gold  fringe.  The  Queen’s  chair  was  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  semicircle,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  seated,  Sir 
Henery  Bedingfeld  stationed  himself  at  her  left  hand,  and 
waved  his  staff.  The  signal  was  immediately  answered  by  a 
flourish  of  trumpets;  and  a  stout,  square-built  man,  with 
large  features,  an  enormous  bushy  beairi,  a  short  bull  throat, 
having  a  flat  cap  on  his  head,  and  a  stout  staff  in  his  hand,  is 
sued  from  a  side-door  and  made  a  profound  obeisance.  It 
was  Hairun.  His  homage  rendered,  the  bearward  proceeded 
to  unfasten  the  door  of  tli  central  cage,  in  which  a  lion  of  th« 
largest  size  was  confined ;  and  uttering  a  tremendous  roa 


that  fhook  th«  whole  building,  the  kingly  brute  leaped  forth. 
At  toon  at  he  had  reached  the  ground,  he  glared  furiously  at 
bit  keeper,  and  teemed  to  meditate  a  spring.  But  the  latter, 
who  had  never  removed  hit  eye  from  him,  ttruck  him  a  severe 
blow  on  the  nose  with  his  pole,  and  he  instantly  turned  tail 
like  a  beaten  hound,  and  fled  howling  to  the  further  extremity 
of  the  area.  Quickly  pursuing  him,  Hairun  seized  him  by  the 
mane,  and,  ia  spite  of  his  resistance,  compelled  him  to  arise, 
and  bestriding  him,  rode  him  backwards  and  forwards  for 
Bome  time;  until  the  lion,  wearying  of  the  perfurmance,  sud¬ 
denly  dislodged  hit  rider,  and  sprang  back  to  his  den.  This 
cuurt^^ous  action  elicited  great  applause  from  the  beholders, 
and  the  queen  loudly  expressed  her  approbation.  It  was  ful* 
lowed  by  other  feats  equally  daring,  in  which  the  bcarward 
proved  that  he  had  attained  as  complete  a  mattery  over  the 
savage  tribe  as  any  lion-tamer  of  modern  times.  Possessed 
of  prodigious  personal  strength,  he  was  able  to  cope  with  any 
animal,  while  his  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  ))ea8t  render¬ 
ed  him  perfectly  fearless  as  to  the  result.  He  unloosed  a 
couple  of  leopards,  goaded  them  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  fury, 
and  then  defended  himself  from  their  combined  attack.  A 
tiger  proved  a  more  serious  opponent.  Springing  against 
bim,  he  threw  the  bearward  to  the  ground,  and  fur  a  moment 
it  appeared  as  if  his  destruction  was  inevitable.  But  the 
brute’s  advantage  was  only  momentary.  In  this  unfavorable 
position,  Hairun  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  nearly  strang¬ 
ling  him  with  his  gripe,  pulled  him  down,  and  they  rolled 
ever  each  other.  During  the  struggle,  Hairun  dealt  his  anta¬ 
gonist  a  few  blows  with  his  flst,  which  deprived  him  of  his 
wind,  and  glad  to  retreat,  he  lefl  the  bearward  master  of  the 
field. 

Hairun  immediately  arose,  and  bowed  to  the  Queen,  and, 
excepting  a  few  scratches  in  the  arm,  and  a  gash  in  the 
cheek,  from  which  the  blood  trickled  down  his  beard,  a{>- 
peared  none  the  worse  for  the  contest.  So  little,  indeed,  did 
tie  care  for  it,  that  without  tarrying  to  recover  breath,  he 
opened  another  cage  and  brought  out  a  large  hy»>na,  over 
whom  he  obtained  an  easy  conquest.  At  last,  having  finished 
his  performance  to  the  Queen’s  entire  satisfaction,  he  stepped 
to  a  side  door,  and  introduced  Gog  and  Xit.  The  latter  was 
arrayed  in  his  gayest  habiliments,  and  strutting  into  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  area  with  a  mincing  step,  made  a  bow  to  the  gal¬ 
lery  that  drew  a  smile  to  the  royal  lips,  and  addressing  Hai¬ 
run,  called  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Bring  forth  Maximilian,  the  im¬ 
perial  bear,  that  1  may  combat  with  him  before  the  Queen.” 

The  bearward  proewded  to  the  cage,  and  unfastening  it, 
cried,  “  Come  forth,  old  Max.”  And  the  bear  obeyed. 

Xit,  meanwhile,  flung  his  cap  on  the  ground,  and  drawing 
bis  sword,  put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence. 

“  Shall  I  stand  by  thee  7  ”  asked  Gog. 

**  On  no  account,”  replied  Xit,  in  an  oiTended  tone,  I  want 
no  assistsuice.  1  can  vanquish  him  alone.” 

“  Spare  thy  adversary’s  life,”  observed  Haimn,  laughingly. 

“  Fear  nothing,”  replied  Xit,  ”  the  brave  are  c-vf  r  merci¬ 
ful.” 

**  True,”  laughed  Hairun,  must  give  a  like  caution  to 
Max.”  And  feigning  to  whisper  ia  the  bear’s  ear,  who  was 
aittiag  on  its  hind  legs,  lolling  out  its  tongue,  and  looking 
round  in  expectation  of  some  eatables,  he  laughingly  with¬ 
drew. 

Seeing  that  Max  paid  no  attention  to  him,  Xit  drew  nearer, 
and  stamping  his  foot  furiously  on  the  ground  several  times, 
made  a  lunge  at  bim,  screaming — ”  Sa-ha!  sa-ha!  sirrsdi — to 
the  combat ! — to  the  combat.” 

Still,  Max  did  not  notice  him,  but  kept  his  small  red  eyes 
fixed  on  the  gallery,  expecting  that  something  would  be 
thrown  to  him.  Enraged  at  this  contemptuous  treatment  of 
bis  deflanoe,  Xit  snatched  up  his  cap,  flung  it  in  the  bear’s 
face,  and  finding  even  this  insult  to  prove  ineffectual,  began  to 
prick  him  with  the  point  ef  his  sword,  crying,  ”  Rouse  thee, 
craven  beast !  Defend  thy  life, or  I  will  slay  thee  forthwith.” 

Thus  provoked,  Max  at  length  condescended  to  regard  his 
opponent.  Ho  uttered  a  fierce  growl,  but  would  not  perhaps 
bave  retaliated,  if  Xit  had  not  persevered  in  his  annoyances. 
Gesticulating  and  vociferating  fiercely,  the  dwarf  made  a 
number  of  rapid  passes,  some  of  which  took  effect  in  his 
antagonist’s  hide.  All  at  once  Max  made  a  spring  so 
suddenly,  that  Xit  could  not  avoid  it,  struck  down  tlie 
•word,  and  catching  the  dwarf  in  his  arms,  hugged  him  to 
his  bosom.  All  Xit’s  courage  vanished  in  a  breath.  He 
•creamed  loudly  for  help,  and  kicked  and  struggled  to  free 
bimself  from  the  terrible  grasp  in  which  he  was  caught.  But 
Max  was  net  dispoaed  to  let  nim  off  so  cheaply,  and  the  poor 


dwarf’s  terror  was  excessive  when  he  beheld  those  formida¬ 
ble  jaws,  and  that  terrible  array  of  teeth  ready  to  tear  him  in 
pieces.  It  had  been  all  over  with  him,  if  Gog,  who  stood  at 
a  little  distance,  and  narrowly  watched  the  fray,  thinking  he 
had  suffered  enough,  had  not  run  to  his  assistance.  Grasping 
the  bear’s  throat  with  his  right  hand,  the  giant  forced  back 
his  head  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  using  his  teeth,  while 
planting  his  knee  against  the  animal’s  side,  he  tore  asunder 
its  gripe  with  the  other  hand.  Hairun,  who  was  likewise 
flying  to  the  rescue,  seeing  how  matters  stood,  halted,  and 
burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  The  next  moment,  Gog  gave  Max  a 
buffet  on  the  ears  that  laid  him  sprawling  on  his  back,  and 
Xit  escaped  from  his  clutches.  As  soon  as  the  bear  regained 
his  legs,  he  uttered  a  low,  angry  growl,  and  scrambled  off 
to  his  cage.  For  a  few  seconds,  Xit  looked  completely  crest¬ 
fallen.  By  degrees,  however,  he  recovered  his  confidence, 
and  bowing  to  the  gallery,  said,  ”  I  can  scarcely  with  pro¬ 
priety  lay  claim  to  the  victory,  as  if  it  had  been  for  my  friend 
Gog-” 

”  Nay,  thou  art  w’elcome  to  my  share  of  it,”  interrupted  the 
giant. 

”  If  so,”  rejoined  Xit,  “  I  must  be  pronounced  the  con¬ 
queror,  for  Max  has  acknowledged  himself  vanquished  by 
beating  a  retreat.”  As  he  spoke,  the  bear  growled  fiercely, 
and  putting  his  head  out  of  his  cage,  seemed  disposed  to  re¬ 
new  the  fight— a  challenge  so  alarming  to  Xit,  that  he  flew  to 
Gog  for  protection,  amid  the  laughter  of  the  assemblage.— 
Mary  then  arose,  and  giving  a  purse  of  gold  to  Sir  Henry  Bed- 
ingfeld,  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  bearward,  took  her  depart¬ 
ure  for  the  palace. 

As  Xit  was  conversing  with  his  friends,  maintaining  that 
he  should  have  vanquished  the  bear,  if  Hairun  had  nut  most 
unfairly  instructed  the  beast  what  to  do,  and  offering  to  renew 
the  combat  on  an  early  occasion,  Lawrence  Nightgall,  accom¬ 
panied  by  two  halberdiers,  entered  the  court,  and  approach¬ 
ing  him,  directed  his  companions  to  attach  his  person.  Xit 
drew  his  sword,  and  called  upon  Gog  to  Defend  him. 

“  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  master  jailer  7  ”  demanded 
the  giant,  sternly. 

“  He  is  arrested  by  order  of  the  council.  There  is  the  war¬ 
rant,”  replied  Nightgall. 

“  Arrested  !  ”  exclaimed  Xit.  “  For  what  7  ” 

”  For  conspiring  against  the  Queen,”  replied  Nightgall. 

”  I  am  innocent  of  the  charge,”  i*eplied  Xit. 

“  That  remains  to  be  proved,”  replied  Nightgall. 

”  I  have  no  fears,”  rejoined  Xit,  recovering  his  composure  ; 

but  if  I  must  lose  my  head,  like  his  grace  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  I  will  make  a  better  figure  on  the  scaffTold.  I  shall  be 
the  first  dwarf  that  ever  parished  by  the  axe.  Farewell,  Gog. 
Comfort  thyself,  1  am  innocent.  Lead  me  away,  thou  caitiff' 
jailer.” 

So  saying,  he  folded  his  arms  upon  his  breast,  and  preceded 
by  Nightgall,  marched  at  a  slow  and  dignified  pace  btftwecri 
:  his  guards. 


CHAPTER  XX.... How  Edward  Underhill  was  burnt  on  Tower 
Green. 

It  was  iKe  policy  of  the  Romish  priesthood,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  Mary’s  reign,  to  win,  by  whatever  means,  as 
niany  converts  as  possible  to  their  church.  With  this  view, 
Gardiner,  by  the  Queen’s  desire,  offered  a  free  pardon  to  the 
Hot-Gospeller,  provided  he  would  publicly  abjure  his  errors, 
and  embrace  the  Catholic  faith  ;  well  knowing,  that  as  gene¬ 
ral  attention  had  been  drawn  to  his  crime,  and  strong  sympa¬ 
thy  was  excited  on  account  of  his  doctrines,  notwithstanding 
the  heinous  nature  of  his  offence,  among  the  Protestant  party, 
that  his  recantation  would  be  far  more  available  to  their  cause 
than  his  execution.  But  the  enthusiast  rejected  the  offsr  with 
disdain.  Worn  down  by  suffering,  crippled  with  torture,  kis 
spirit  still  burnt  fiercely  as  ever.  And  the  only  answer  that 
could  be  wrung  from  him  by  his  tormentors  was,  that  ho  la¬ 
mented  his  design  had  failed,  and  rejoiced  he  should  seal  his 
faith  with  his  blood. 

On  one  occasion,  he  was  visited  in  his  cell  by  Bonner,  who 
desired  that  the  heavy  irons  with  which  he  was  loaded  should 
be  removed,  and  a  cup  of  wine  given  him.  Underhill  refused 
to  taste  the  beverage,  but  Nightgall  and  Wolfytt,  who  were 
present,  forced  him  to  swallow  it.  A  brief  conference  then 
took  place  between  the  bishop  and  the  prisoner,  wherein  the 
farmer  strove  earnestly  to  persuade  him  to  recant.  But  Un¬ 
derhill  was  so  firm  in  his  purpose,  and  so  violent  in  his  dc- 
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nunciations  against  his  intarrogator,  that  Bonner  lost  all  pa¬ 
tience,  and  cried,  “  If  my  words  do  not  affright  thee,  thou  vile 
traitor  and  pestilent  heretic,  yet  shall  the  fin*  to  which  I  will 
deliver  thee.” 

“  There  thou  art  mistaken,  thou  false  teacher  of  a  false  doc¬ 
trine,”  rejoined  Underhill  sternly.  “  The  fire  may  consume 
my  body,  but  it  hath  no  power  over  ray  mind,  which  shall  re¬ 
main  as  unscathed  as  the  three  children  of  Israel,  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Al>ed-nego,  when  they  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
fiery  furnace.  For  as  tlie  apostle  saith — ‘  The  fire  shall  try 
every  man’s  work  what  it  is.  If  any  man’s  work,  that  he 
hath  builded  upon,  abide,  he  shall  receive  a  reward.  If 
any  man’s  work  burn,  he  shall  suffer  loss.  But  ho  shall  be 
saved  himself, , nevertheless,  yet  as  it  were  through  fire.’ 
Even  so  shall  I,  despite  my  manifold  transgressions,  be  saved: 
while  ye,  idolatrous  priests  and  prophets  of  Baal,  shall  be 
consumed  in  everlasting  flames.” 

“  Go  to — go  to,  thou  foolish  boaster,”  retorted  Bonner  an¬ 
grily  ;  ”  a  season  will  come  when  thou  wilt  bitterly  lament  thou 
hast  turned  aside  the  merciful  intentions  of  thy  judges.” 

“  I  have  already  said  that  the  fire  has  no  terrors  for  me,” 
replied  Underhill.  ”  When  the  spirit  has  once  asserted  its 
superiority  over  the  flesh,  the  body  can  feel  no  pain.  Upon 
the  rack — in  that  dreadful  engine,  which  fixes  the  frame  in 
such  a  posture  that  no  limb  or  joint  ran  move — I  was  at  case. 
And  to  prove  that  I  have  no  sense  of  sufl'ering,  I  will  myself 
administer  the  torture.” 

So  saying,  and  raising  with  some  difficulty  his  stiffened  arm. 
he  held  his  hand  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp  that  stood  upon 
the  table  before  him,  until  the  veins  shrunk  and  burst,  and 
the  sinews  cracked.  During  this  dreadful  trial,  his  counte¬ 
nance  underwent  no  change.  And  if  Bonner  had  not  with¬ 
drawn  the  lamp,  he  would  have  allowed  the  limb  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  consumed. 

“  Peradvanture,  thou  wilt  believe  me  now,”  he  cried  trium¬ 
phantly ;  “and  wilt  understand  that  the  Lord  will  so  strengthen 
me  with  his  holy  spirit  that  I  may  be  ‘  one  of  the  numbt'r  of 
those  blessed,  which,  enduring  to  the  end,  shall  reap  a  hea¬ 
venly  inheritance.’  ” 

“  Take  him  away,”  replied  Bonner.  “  His  blood  be  upon 
his  own  head.  He  is  so  blinded  and  besotted,  that  he  does 
not  perceive  that  his  death  will  lead  to  damnation.” 

“  No,  verily,”  rejoined  Underhill,  exultingly  ;  “for  as  Saint 
Paul  saith.  There  is  no  damnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ 
Jesus,  which  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit. 
Death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  Hell,  where  is  thy  victory  ?” 

“Hence  with  the  blasphemer,”  roared  Bonner;  “and 
spare  him  no  torments,  for  he  deserves  the  severest  ye  can  in- 
flict.” 

Upon  this  Underhill  was  removed,  and  the  bishop’s  injunc¬ 
tions  in  respect  to  the  torture  literally  fulfilled. 

Brought  to  trial  for  the  attempt  upon  the  Queen’s  life,  he 
was  found  guilty,  and  received  the  royal  pardon.  Nothing 
could  b«  elicited  as  to  his  having  any  associates  or  instigators 
to  his  crime.  And  the  only  matter  that  implicated  another 
was  the  prayer  for  the  restoration  of  Jane,  written  in  a  leaf  of 
the  bible  found  upon  his  person  at  the  time  of  his  seizure. 
But  though  ho  was  pardoned  by  Mary,  he  did  not  escape. 
He  was  claimed  as  a  heretic  by  Bonner ;  examined  before  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioners,  and  adjudged  to  the  stake.  The 
warrant  for  his  execution  was  signed,  as  above  related,  by  the 
Queen. 

On  the  night  before  this  terrible  sentence  was  carried  into 
effect,  ho  was  robed  in  a  loose  dress  of  flame-coloied  taffeta, 
and  conveyed  through  the  secret  passages  to  Saint  John’s 
Chapel  in  the  White  Tower,  which  w'as  brilliantly  illuminated, 
and  filled  with  a  large  assemblage.  As  he  entered  the  sacred 
structure,  a  priest  advanced  with  holy  water,  but  he  turned 
aside  with  a  scornful  look.  Another,  more  oflicious,  placed  a 
consecrated  wafer  to  his  lips,  but  he  spat  it  out ;  while  a  third 
forced  a  couple  of  tapers  into  his  hands,  which  he  was  com- 
elled  to  carry.  In  this  way,  he  was  led  along  the  aisle  by 
is  guard,  through  the  crowd  of  spectators  who  divided  as  ho 
moved  towards  the  altar,  before  which,  as  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland’s  reconciliation,  Gardiner  was 
seated  upon  ihe  faldstool,  with  the  mitre  on  his  head.  Priests 
and  choristers  were  arranged  on  either  side  in  their  full  habits. 
The  aspect  of  the  chancellor-bishop  was  stem  and  menacing, 
but  the  miserable  enthusiast  did  not  quail  before  it.  On  the 
contrary  he  seemed  inspired  with  new  strength  ;  and  though 
he  had  with  difficulty  dragged  his  crippled  limbs  along  the 
dark  passages,  he  now  sto^  firm  and  erect.  His  limbs  were 
wasted,  hip  checks  hollow,  his  eyes  deep  sunken  in  their 


sockets,  but  flashing  with  vivid  lustre.  At  a  gesture  from 
Gardiner,  Nightgall  and  Wolfytt,  who  attended  him,  forced 
him  upon  his  knees. 

“  Edward  Underhill,”  demanded  the  bishop,  in  a  stem 
voice,  “  for  the  last  time,  I  ask  thee  dost  thou  persist  in  thy 
impious  and  damnable  heresies  7 

“  I  persist  in  my  adherence  to  the  Protestant  faith,  by  which 
alone  I  can  be  saved.”  replied  Underhill,  firmly.  “  1  deserve 
and  desire  death  for  having  raised  my  hand  against  the  i^ueen’e 
life.  But  as  her  highness  has  lieen  graciously  pleased  to  ex 
tend  her  mercy  towards  me,  if  I  suffer  death  it  will  be  in  the 
cause  of  the  gospel.  And  I  take  all  here  present  to  witness 
that  I  am  right  willing  to  «lo  so,  certain  that  I  shall  obtain  by 
such  means  the  crown  of  everlasting  life.  I  would  sutler  a 
thousand  deaths — yea  all  the  rackings,  torments,  cmcifyings, 
and  other  persecutions  endured  by  the  martyrs  of  old,  rather 
than  deny  Christ  and  his  gosfiel,  or  defile  my  faith  and  con¬ 
science  with  the  false  worship  of  the  Romish  leligion.” 

“  Then  perish  in  thy  sins,  unbeliever,”  replied  Gardiner 
sternly. 

And  ho  arose,  and  taking  off  his  mitre,  the  whole  assemblage 
knelt  down,  while  the  terrible  denunciation  of  the  (.rathelio 
church  against  a  heretic  was  solemnly  pronounced.  This 
done,  muss  was  performed,  hymns  were  chanted,  and  the 
prisoner  was  conducted  to  his  cell. 

The  brief  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  by  Underhill  in 
deep  but  silent  devotion ;  for  his  jailers,  who  never  left  him, 
would  not  surt'er  him  to  pray  aloud,  or  even  to  kneel ;  and 
strove,  though  vainly,  to  distract  him,  by  singing  ribald  songs, 
plucking  his  beard  and  garments,  and  otfering  other  inter¬ 
ruptions. 

The  place  appointed  as  the  scene  of  his  last  earthly  suffer¬ 
ing  was  a  squaic  patch  of  ground,  marked  by  a  border  of 
white  flint  stones,  then,  and  even  now,  totally  destitute  of 
herbage,  in  front  of  Saint  Peter’s  Chaptd  on  the  Green,  where 
the  scart’old  for  those  executed  within  the  Tower  was  ordin¬ 
arily  erected,  and  where  Anne  Boleynand  Catherine  Howard 
were  beheaded.  On  this  spot  a  strong  stake  was  driven  deeply 
into  the  ground,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  it  was  piled  a 
largo  stuck  of  fagots.  An  iron  ring  was  fixed  tw  the  centre  of  the 
stake,  and  to  the  ring  was  attached  a  brood  iron  girdle,  des 
tined  to  encircle  the  body  of  the  victim. 

As  night  set  in,  a  large  band  of  halberdiers  marched  into 
the  green,  and  stationed  themselves  round  the  stake.  Long 
before  this,  sombre  groups  had  gathered  together  at  various 
points,  and  eyed  the  proceedings  in  moody  silence.  None  of 
the  curiosity — nano  of  the  excitement  ordinarily  manifested 
upon  such  occasions — was  now  exhibited.  Underhill’s  crime 
had  checked  tlie  strong  tide  of  sympathy  which  would  othcr- 
w’ise  have  run  in  his  favor.  Still,  as  he  ha«l  been  pardoned 
by  the  queen,  and  was  condemned  for  his  religious  opinions 
only,  deep  commisseration  was  fvlt  for  him.  It  was  not, how¬ 
ever,  for  him  that  the  assemblage  looked  grave,  but  for  them¬ 
selves.  Most  of  them  were  of  the  Reformed  faith,  and  they 
argued — and  with  reason, — that  this  was  only  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  season  of  trouble  ;  and  that  the  next  victim  might 
be  one  of  their  own  family.  With  such  sentiments,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  looked  on  sternly  and  suspicious¬ 
ly,  and  with  the  strongest  disposition — though  it  was  not  man¬ 
ifested,  otherwise  than  by  looks — to  interrupt  the  proceedings. 
As  it  grew  dark,  and  faces  could  no  lunger  be  discerned,  loud 
murmurings  arose,  and  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  double 
the  guard,  and  to  place  in  custody  some  of  the  most  clamo¬ 
rous.  By  this  means,  all  disposition  to  tumult  was  checked, 
and  profound  silence  ensued.  Meanwhile,  numbers  continued 
to  flock  thither,  until,  long  before  the  appointed  hour  arrived, 
the  whole  area  from  the  lieutenant’s  lodgings  to  Saint  Peter’s 
Chapel  was  densely  thronged. 

As  the  bell  ceased  tolling  the  hour  of  midnight,  a  lugu¬ 
brious  procession  slowly  issued  from  beneath  the  gloomy  arch¬ 
way  of  the  Coalharbour  Gate.  First  came  four  yeomen  of  the 
guard  walking  two  and  two,  and  bearing  banners  of  black  silk, 
displaying  large  white  crosses.  Then  twelve  deacons  in  the 
same  order,  in  robes  of  black  silk  and  flat  caps,  each  carrying 
a  long  lighted  wax  taper.  Then  a  priest’s  assistant,  in  a  white 
surplice,  with  a  red  cross  in  front,  bareheaded,  and  swinging 
a  large  bell  heavily  to  and  fro.  Then  two  yonng  priests,  like¬ 
wise  bareheaded,  and  in  white  surplices,  each  holding  a  lighted 
taper  ia  a  massive  silver  candlestick.  Then  an  old  priest 
with  the  mitre.  Then  two  chantry-priests  in  their  robes  sing¬ 
ing  the  Miserere.  Then  four  Carmelite  monks,  each  with  a 
large  rosary  hanging  from  his  wrist,  supporting  a  richly  gilt 
square  canopy,  decorated  at  each  center  with  a  sculptured 
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cr(Ms,  beneath  which  walked  Bonner,  in  his  scarlet  chimereand 
white  rochet.  Then  came  Feckenham  and  other  prelates,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  more  chantry-priests  ^in^ng  the  same  doleful 
hymn  as  their  predecessors.  Then  came  a  long  train  of  hal¬ 
berdiers.  Then  the  prisoner,  clothed  in  sackcloth  and  bare¬ 
footed,  walking  between  two  friars  of  the  lowly  order  of  Saint 
Francis,  who  besought  him,  in  piteous  tones,  to  repent  ere  it 
was  to  late.  And  lastly,  the  rear  was  brought  up  by  a  com¬ 
pany  of  archers  of  the  i^ueen’s  bo<ly  guard. 

As  soon  as  the  procession  had  formed  in  the  order  it  ar¬ 
rived  round  the  place  of  execution,  the  prisoner  was  brought 
forward  by  the  two  friars,  who  for  the  last  time  earnestly  ex¬ 
horted  him  to  recant,  and  save  his  soul  ali\e.  But  he  pushed 
them  from  him,  saving,  “  Get  hence  yo  popish  wolves  !  ye 
raveners  of  Chrisrs  faithful  flock  !  Back  to  the  idolatrous 
Antichrist  of  Rome  who  sent  ye  hither.  1  will  have  none  of 
your  detestable  doctrines.  Get  heace,  1  say,  and  trouble  me 
no  more.” 

W  hen  the  friars  drew  back,  he  would  have  addressed  the 
assemblage.  But  a  halberdier,  by  Bonner’s  command,  thrust 
a  pike  into  his  mouth  and  silenced  him.  A  wild  and  uncouth 
figure,  with  strong  but  clumsily-formed  limbs,  coarse  rt‘pul- 
sive  features,  lighted  up  by  a  savage  smile,  now  stepped  for¬ 
ward.  It  was  VVolfytt,  the  sworn  tormenter.  He  was  attired 
in  a  jerkin  and  hosa  of  tawny  leather.  His  arms  and  chest 
were  bare,  and  covered  with  a  thick  pile  of  red  hair.  His 
ragged  locks  and  beard,  of  tlie  same  disgusting  color,  added 
to  his  hideous  and  revolting  appearance.  He  was  armed 
with  a  long  iron  pitchfork,  and  had  a  large  hammer  and  a 
pair  of  pincers  stuck  in  his  girdle.  Behind  him  came  Mauger 
and  Nightgall. 

A  deep  and  awful  silence  now  prevailed  throughout  the 
concourse.  Not  a  breath  was  drawn,  and  every  eye  was  bent 
upon  the  victim.  He  was  seized  and  stripjted  by  Mauger  and 
Wolfytt,  the  latter  of  whom  dragged  hin»  to  the  stake,  which 
the  pwjr  zealet  reverently  kissed  as  he  reached  it,  placed  the 
iron  girdle  round  his  waist,  and  riveted  it  to  the  post.  In  this 
p'>sition,  Underhill  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  “  God  preserve 
tjueen  Jane!  and  speedily  restore  her  to  the  throne,  that  she 
may  deliver  this  unhappy  realm  from  the  popish  idolaters 
who  would  utterly  subvert  it.” 

Several  voices  cried  “Amen!”  and  Wolfytt,  who  was 
nailing  the  girdle  at  the  time,  commanded  him  to  keep  si¬ 
lence,  and  enforced  the  order  by  striking  him  a  severe  blow 
on  the  temples  with  the  hammer. 

“  You  might  have  spared  me  that,  friend,”  observed  Un¬ 
derhill,  meekly.  And  he  then  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  “  Have 
mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord,  for  1  am  weak  1-  O  Lord  heal  me, 
for  all  my  bones  are  vexed !  ” 

While  the  faggots  were  heaped  around  him  by  Mauger  and 
Nightgall,  he  continued  to  pray  fervently  ;  and  when  all  was 
made  ready,  he  cried,  “  Dear  Father,  1  beseech  thee  to  give 
once  more  to  this  realm  the  blessing  of  thy  word,  with  godly 
peace.  Purge  and  purify  me  by  this  fire  in  Christ’s  death 
and  passion  through  thy  spirit,  that  1  may  be  an  acceptable 
burnt-ofl'ering  in  thy  sight.  Farewell,  dear  friends.  Pray 
for  me,  and  pray  with  me.” 

As  he  spoke,  Nightgall  seized  a  torch  and  applied  it  to  the 
faggots.  His  example  was  imitated  by  Mauger  and  Wolfytt, 
and  the  pile  was  speedily  kindled.  The  dry  wood  crackled, 
and  the  smoke  rose  in  thick  volumes.  The  flames  thenburst 
fort.h,  and  burning  fast  and  fiercely,  cast  a  lurid  light  upon  the 
countenances  of  the  spectators,  upon  the  windows  of  Saint 
Peter’s  chapel,  and  upon  the  grey  walls  of  the  White  Tower. 
As  yet,  the  tire  had  not  reached  the  victim;  the  wind  blowing 
strongly  from  the  west,  carried  it  aside.  Butin  a  few  seconds 
it  gain^  sutficieut  ascendancy,  and  his  suflerings  commenced. 
For  a  short  space,  he  endured  them  without  a  groan.  But  as 
the  flames  mounted,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  the  sharp¬ 
ness  of  the  torment  overcame  him.  Placing  his  hands  b^ 
hind  his  neck,  he  made  desperate  attempts  to  draw  himself 
further  up  the  stake,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  devouring  ele¬ 
ment.  But  tlie  iron  girdle  effectually  restrained  him.  He 
then  lost  all  command  of  himself ;  and  his  eyes  starting  from 
their  sockets — his  convulsed  features — his  erected  hair,  and 
writhing  frame — proclaimed  the  extremity  of  his  agony.  He 
•ought  relief  by  adding  to  bis  own  torture.  Crossing  his 
hands  upon  his  breast,  and  grasping  either  shoulder,  he 
plunged  his  nails  deeply  into  the  flesh.  It  was  a  horrible 
sight,  and  a  shuddering  groan  burst  from  the  assemblage. — 
F I'esh  faggots  were  added  by  Nightgall  and  his  companions, 
wbo  moved  around  the  pyre  like  fiends  engaged  in  some  im¬ 
pious  rite.  The  flames  »fain  arose  brightly  and  fiercely.  By 


this  time,  the  lower  limbs  were  entirely  consumed  ;  and 
throwing  back  his  head,  and  uttering  a  loud  and  lamentable 
yell  which  was  heard  all  over  the  fortress,  the  wretched  vic¬ 
tim  gave  up  the  ghost.  A  deep  and  mournful  silence  suc¬ 
ceeded  this  fearful  cry.  It  found  an  echo  in  every  breast. 


ANNIE  DEER. 

BY  G.  P,  R.  JAMES. 

There  is  a  little  town  on  the  coast  of  England,  which  at  the 
present  day  is  not  exactly  a  sea-port,  though  iiT  former  times, 
when  the  chivalrous  race  of  Plantagenet  held  sway  within 
these  realms,  it  was  not  only  rtekoned  as  such,  but  sent  its 
ships  to  the  fleet  under  the  command  of  a  Mohun,  a  Grey,  a 
De  Lisle,  or  a  Clinton.  There  is  as  little  connexion,  howe¬ 
ver,  between  the  former  state  of  the  town  aud  the  present,  as 
there  is  between  those  days  and  the  time  at  which  the  events 
where  I  am  about  to  relate  took  place.  All  that  remains  of 
its  former  splendor,  indeed,  is  the  ruin  of  an  old  castle,  pic¬ 
turesquely  perched  on  the  extremity  of  a  little  slope,  which, 
like  the  ambitious  aspirations  of  youth  that  have  no  result, 
runs  out,  promontory  fashion,  into  the  sea,  towering  up  as  it 
goes,  till,  cut  short  in  its  career,  it  ends  in  a  chalky  cllfl'  of  no 
very  great  height. 

Upon  the  brow  of  that  cliff  is  the  castle  we  have  mention¬ 
ed,  standing  like  the  scull  and  cross-bones  upon  a  nun’s  table, 
a  memento  of  the  transitory  nature  of  all  things,  though  the 
eyes  once  familiar  with  it  seldom  drew  any  moral  from  that 
inemorial  of  the  dead. 

Along  the  slope  of  the  hill,  towards  the  west,  is  built  the 
little  modem  town,  or,  rather,  the  village,  a  congregation  of 
small  white  houses  looking  over  the  ever-changing  sea.  Man¬ 
ifold  are  the  gardens.  Though  Flora  loves  not  to  be  fanned 
with  the  wings  of  Zephyr  w'hen  his  pen-feathers  are  dipped 
in  brine,  yet  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  the  flowers  there 
grown  are  sweet  and  beautiful ;  the  shrubs,  though  rather  di¬ 
minutive  in  size,  green  and  luxuriant. 

There  are  one  or  tw’o  pretty  houses  in  the  place,  the  best 
being  the  rectory,  which  stands  near  the  church,  and  which, 
though  large,  is  not  very  convenient.  The  neatest,  the  most 
commodious,  is  one  which,  situated  just  helow  the  castle, 
takes  in  part  of  the  ancient  vallum  as  a  portion  of  the  garden, 
and  is  built  in  the  purest  style  of  cottage  architecture,  us  if  to 
contrast  the  more  strongly  in  its  trim  and  flourishing  young¬ 
ness  with  the  old  walls  which,  in  the  pride  of  decayed  nobi¬ 
lity,  tower  up  above  it,  raising  battlement  and  watch-tower 
high  in  air,  as  if  turning  up  the  nose  at  the  little  upstart  at 
their  feet. 

In  this  house  dwelt  a  personage  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  England,  and  combining  in  his  own  nature  a  great  many  of 
the  faults  and  good  qualities  of  our  national  character.  But 
we  must  give  a  sketch  of  his  history,  which,  though  as  brief 
as  possible,  will  explain  his  character  without  any  long  de¬ 
tails.  The  son  of  a  well-doing  man  in  the  neighboring  coun¬ 
ty  town,  he  had  early  been  put  apprentice  to  a  largo  dealer 
in  various  commodities  ;  gradually  made  his  way  in  the  world ; 
entered  into  partnership  with  his  old  master ;  rendered  the 
business  doubly  flourishing  by  care,  activity,  and  exactness  ; 
increased  in  wealth  and  honor ;  married,  at  forty-five,  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  clergyman — the  only  thing  he  ever  did  in 
his  life  without  the  casli-book  in  his  hand;  and  was  duly  pre¬ 
sented  with  one  fair  daughter,  whom  he  loved  passing  well. 

Through  life  bo  was  the  most  exact  of  men,  prompt,  punc¬ 
tual,  authoritative  :  and,  having  really  considerable  talents  in 
a  particular  line,  very  good  taste  in  many  things,  aa  easy  and 
increasing  fortune,  and  a  very  comfortable  notion  of  his  own 
value,  he  became  one  of  tne  most  important  men  of  the  town, 
gave  law  to  the  common  council,  and  tore  to  a  considerable 
class  in  society.  He  was  a  little  dogmatic,  somewhat  pom¬ 
pous,  and  loved  not  contradiction  ;  and  his  wife,  who  was  as 
meek  as  a  lamb,  took  care  that  he  shoald  experience  none  in 
his  own  dwelling.  But,  with  all  these  httle  faults,  be  had 
contrived  to  make  himself  loved  as  well  as  respected.  For 
though,  in  putting  two  and  two  together,  he  was  as  accurate 
as  our  great  mathematician’s  calculating  machine,  yet,  in  re¬ 
ality  and  in  truth,  there  was  not  a  more  liberal  man  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  If  anybody  applied  to  him  for  pecuniary 
assistance,  he  would  sit  down,  and,  gathering  together  ail  the 
facts,  calculate,  with  the  most  clear-hoadcd  precision,  whe- 
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ther  a  loan  would  be  really  useful  to  the  person  who  asked  it. 

If  that  were  made  clear,  he  had  no  hesitation  whatever ;  and, 
even  if  it  were  not  made  clear,  and  there  was  something  like 
an  even  chance  that  his  assistance  might  be  serviceable  or 
might  not,  be  only  hesitated  for  a  minute  and  a  half;  and  the 
go^  spirit  unloosed  the  purse-strings  ere  the  bad  spirit  could 
get  them  into  a  run  knot. 

As,  however,  he  was  upon  extremely  good  terms  with  a 
lady  who  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  companions  that  we  can 
have  in  life,  and  whose  name  is  Dame  Fortune,  those  in¬ 
stances  in  which  the  chances  were  equally  balanced  generally 
turned  out  as  he  could  have  w’ished,  and  he  served  both  his 
friend  and  regained  his  money,  with  the  proper  addition  of 
interest,  both  in  bank-notes  and  friendship. 

He  never  met  with  but  one  great  misfortune  in  his  life  up 
to  the  time  of  our  commencing  his  history;  but  that  misfortune 
drove  him  from  the  county  town,  and  caused  him  to  settle  un-  : 
demeath  the  old  castle  by  the  sea-side.  He  lust  neither  his 
wife  nor  his  daughter,  his  health,  his  spirits,  nor  his  fortune. 
No !  it  was  an  addition,  not  a  loss,  that  cut  him  to  the  heart. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  common  council,  it  seems,  had 
a  brother  who  was  a  silversmith  in  London,  and  who,  having 
made  a  comfortable  competence,  wisely  retired  from  trade, 
came  down  to  the  town  of  which  he  was  a  native  and  a  free¬ 
man,  and  was  soon  admitted  into  the  municipal  body.  Now, 
whether  he  had  frequented  a  debating  society  or  the  reporters’ 
gallery  of  St.  Stephen’s,  whether  he  had  studied  under  Cob- 
bett  or  Hunt,  Burdett  or  Hume,  or  any  of  those  gentlemen — 
we  do  not  mean  either  te  lie  jiersoaal  or  political — any  of 
those  gentlemen,  we  say,  famed  for  opposition,  it  would  seem 
as  if,  from  the  moment  he  came  down,  he  had  determined  to 
overthrow  the  s'.ipremacy  of  our  worthy  friend,  and  to  worry 
him  as  though  he  had  been  a  bishop,  a  baited  bull,  or  a  prime 
minister.  Moiaover,  he  was  oratorical ;  he  would  apeak  you 
a  speech  by  the  hour,  in  which  he  would  confound  all  that  the 
straight-forward  good  sense  of  our  friend  had  made  clear ;  he 
would  pour  upon  the  simplest  subject  a  volley  of  fine  words, 
nat  always  pronounced  with  the  utmost  purity  ;  he  would  ren¬ 
der  the  must  pellucid  position  opake  by  the  turbid  stream  of 
eloquence,  and  would  add  a  few  w’ords  of  Latin,  with  very 
little  reverence  for  the  terminations  of  the  nouns  or  the  tenses 
of  the  verbs,  but  still  with  sutficient  volubility  to  astound  and 
overawe  the  ignorant  ears  around  him. 

Our  friend  was  resolved  not  to  die  without  a  struggle  ;  and, 
at  the  close  of  any  of  those  triumphant  orations,  he  would 
rise,  feeling  morally  convinced — seeing,  knowing,  believing— 
that  all  his  adversary  said  was  idle,  absnrd,  and  stupid,  but 
yet  laboring  under  a  consciousness  of  his  own  incapability  to 
disentangle  the  subject  which  had  been  twisted  up  into  a  Gor¬ 
dian  knot,  or  even  to  find  out  the  thin,  feeble,  and  insignifi¬ 
cant  thread  ef  his  foe’s  argumentation  amid  the  crystals  of 
sugar-candy  with  which  his  eloquence  had  invested  it.  He 
would  rise,  as  we  have  said,  and  gasp,  and  struggle,  and  sit 
down  again,  impotent  to  reply. 

There  was  no  help  for  it;  he  felt  himself  worsted ;  and,  af¬ 
ter  the  agony  of  a  couple  of  months,  he  retreated  from  a  field 
which  he  no  lunger  could  maintain.  He  resigned  his  post  in 
the  town  council;  made  the  necessary  arrangements  with  his 
partner  in  business  to  give  up  his  active  share,  and  retired,  a 
man  well  to  do,  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  peace  at  the 
little  coast-town,  about  ten  miles  from  his  former  dwelling, 
the  localities  of  which  we  have  already  described.  There, 
then,  he  settled  with  his  wife  and  only  daughter ;  there  he  em¬ 
bellished,  improved,  did  good,  and  enjoyed  his  doings,  and 
passed  his  time  in  that  busy  and  important  usefulness  which 
was  so  well  suited  to  his  disposition. 

But  we  forgot  all  this  time  to  make  the  reader  aacquainted 
with  his  name.  It  was  one  which,  though  not  uncommon, 
was  in  some  degree  remarkable,  being  neither  more  nor  less 
than  John  Deer.  Now  he  certainly  was  not  so  light-fcoted 
as  a  roe,  nor  so  timid  as  a  stag,  nor  possessed  of  any  of  the 
distinctive  qualities  of  the  cervine  creation.  He  was  much 
too  consequential  a  person  also  for  any  one — not  even  excep¬ 
ting  his  own  wife — to  venture  to  play  upon  his  name,  and 
turn  John  Deer  into  Dear  John  :  so  that  the  name  of  Deer  | 
could  come  to  no  harm  in  his  hands.  But,  alack  and  well- a-  I 
day !  he  had,  as  we  have  before  said,  one  fair  daughter,  whom 
he  loved  passing  well ;  and  she  was  beautiful  as  a  rose,  gentle 
as  a  dove,  timid  as  a  young  fawn,  and  her  name  was  Anna  ;  so 
that  it  very  naturally  happened  that  when  anybody  spoke  of 
her  as  Annie  Deer,  there  was  an  expression  about  the  lips 
and  a  meaning  in  the  eyes  which  gave  the  last  e  in  her  name 


very  much  the  effect  of  an  a — and  Annie  Deer  from  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  and  hermother’s  lips — and  one  other  pair  besides — was 
Annie  dear  whenever  she  was  mentioned. 

Now  it  was  natural  for  her  father  to  call  her  so,  and  very 
natural  ft*r  her  mothe.  to  call  her  so,  and  stiH  more  natural 
than  all  for  one  otlier  person  in  the  village  to  call  her  so  also ; 
but  who  that  person  was  remains  to  be  shown.  We  will  not 
keep  the  reader  a  moment  in  sus{>enso.  Suspense  is  wrong, 
unjust,  wicked ;  persons  who  have  been  condemned  by  a  com¬ 
petent  jury,  and  judged  by  a  comjietent  judge,  are  the  only 
ones  to  whom  susjKmse  shonld  be  applied ;  aiul  very  seldom, 
if  ever,  even  then.  The  person  who  pronounced  the  name  of 
Annie  Deer  with  such  a  tone  shall  be  disclosed  to  the  reader 
immediately. 

There  was  a  poor  widow  in  the  village,  who  had  seen  bet¬ 
ter  days,  but  whose  remaining  fortune  was  a  hundred  and  fif¬ 
ty  pounds  per  annum,  and  more  than  one  half  of  that  w'as  un 
annuity.  Yet  out  of  this  sum  she  had  conrrived  both  to  live 
with  great  respectability,  and  to  give  her  son,  whom  she  lov¬ 
ed  far  better  than  herself,  an  education  e«{ual  to  the  station  in 
which  his  father  hud  moved.  When  Mr.  Deer  and  his  fami¬ 
ly  had  first  come  to  live  at  the  little  town  of  Saltham,  as  wo 
shall  call  the  place,  William  Stanhope  was  absent  with  his 
ship,  for  he  had  by  this  time  become  a  mate  in  an  Hast  India- 
man,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deer  did  everything  they  could  to  be 
kind  and  civil  to  Mrs.  Stanhope,  and  make  her  time  pass 
cheerfully  till  her  son’s  return. 

W’hen  at  length  he  did  come  back,  they  welcomed  him  ns 
an  old  friend,  pouring  upon  him  all  those  civilities  and  fes¬ 
tivities  with  which  we  greet  the  long-absent  and  long-ex¬ 
pected.  He  was  a  very  handsome  young  man;  brave,  gay, 
nd  happy  in  his  disposition  ;  gentlemanly  and  well  educated, 
but,  withal,  touched  with  the  frank  straightforwardness  of  a 
sailor ;  but  the  quality  which,  joined  with  others,  pleased 
Mr.  Deer  the  most,  was  a  prudent  and  economical  calculation 
of  expenses,  which  taught  him  what  was  jast  to  others  and 
what  was  just  to  himself.  Mr.  Deer  liked  him  very  much  ; 
and,  though  Annie  Deer  was  at  that  time  only  fourteen,  and 
no  great  chance  of  her  falling  in  love  with  any  body,  yet  Mr. 
Deer,  being  famed  for  foresight,  resolved  that  he  would  ex¬ 
amine  young  Stanhope’s  character  thoroughly,  and  watch  him 
well. 

That  year  William  Stanhope  had  brought  home  no  great 
wealth,  having  scarcely  any  capital  to  trade  upon ;  but  lie 
brought  some  very  pretty  presents  for  his  mother,  which 
showed  him  to  be  a  very  kind  and  dutiful  young  man.  The 
next  year,  having  increased  his  capital,  his  gains  were  in¬ 
creased  ;  and,  besides  bringing  home  more  money,  he  brought 
home  not  only  presents  for  his  mother,  but  presents  for  An¬ 
nie  Deer,  which  he  gave  straightforwardly  to  her  father,  ex¬ 
pressing  his  gratitude  for  all  the  kindness  which  had  been 
show'n  to  his  mother  during  his  absence. 

Mr.  Deer  took  th«  presents,  and  inquired,  with  looks  of 
much  personal  interest,  into  the  speculations  of  the  young 
sailor  and  their  success.  W’illiam  Stanhope  was  frank  and 
candid  ;  and  though  the  sum  that  he  had  made  was  not  very 
brilliant,  yet,  compared  with  his  means  of  making  it,  it  prom¬ 
ised  so  well,  that  Mr.  Deer  began  to  calculate,  and  found  that 
liberal  assistance  might  without  risk  enable  young  Stanhope 
to  advance  his  fortune  rapidly,  and  he  made  the  offer  at  once. 
It  was  embraced  with  thanks,  and  the  next  visage  ensured  to 
William  Stanhope  competence  as  a  single  man. 

He  had  a  higher  ambition,  however.  He  was  now  compe¬ 
tent  to  take  the  command  of  a  ship.  He  was  respected  and 
esteemed  by  all  who  knuw  him;  and  a  favorable  ofl'er  was 
made  to  him,  but  the  sum  of  ready  money  required  was  very 
large ;  and,  though  he  mentioned  the  oiler  to  his  mother  with 
all  its  advantages,  and  all  the  difficulties  that  interposed,  he 
I  spoke  of  it  to  no  one  else.  His  mother  went  that  evening  to 
drink  tea  with  the  family  under  the  csmtle,  but  William  Stan¬ 
hope  remained  at  home  musing,  alleging  that  he  had  letters 
of  business  to  write ;  and  the  next  morning,  instead  of  taking 
I  his  way  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Deer,  as  was  his  common  prac- 
I  tice,  he  wandered  along  solitary  upon  the  sands  round  the 
bay,  seeming  to  count  every  pebble  that  studded  the  shore. — 
He  had  not  gone  very  far,  however,  before  a  friendly  hand 
was  laid  upon  his  arm,  and  Mr.  Doer,  joining  him  in  his 
I  walk,  entered  at  once  upon  business.  He  told  him  that  Mrs. 

'  Stanhope  had  related  to  them  the  evening  before  the  affrr 
I  which  had  been  made  concerning  the  command  of  a  ship, 
and  then  w'ent  on  to  ask  his  young  friend  why  he  had  not  ap- 
{  plied  to  him,  John  Deer,  for  the  money. 
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“  I  did  not  know,  my  dear  sir,”  replied  the  youth,  ”  that 
you  would  l>e  willing  to  lend  so  large  a  sum.” 

"  Not  willing  to  every  bo<ly,”  reniicd  Mr.  Deer,  “but  quite 
willing  to  you,  who  in  all  your  transactions  are  as  correct  as 
my  cash  hook. 

Still  William  Stanhope  paused ;  and  then,  after  letting  two 
sailors,  who  were  loitering  along  the  shore,  pass  them  by,  he 
turned  directly  towards  his  companion,  and,  raising  his  head 
he  said,  “  There  is  another  rewon,  Mr.  Deer,  why  I  have  not 
asked  you :  I  am  in  love  with  your  daughter  Annie,  and,  if 
I  get  on  in  the  world,  I  am  determined  to  seek  her  hand.  I 
did  not  wish  to  mention  this  at  present,  because  I  have  but 
little  to  offer  her,  except  in  hopes  and  expectations,  and  I 
could  not  think  of  asking  you  to  lend  me  so  large  a  sum  of 
money  without  telling  you  what  were  my  feelings  towards 
your  daughter.” 

“  Sir,  you  are  an  honest  man,”  replied  Mr.  Deer,  “  and 
keep,  I  see,  both  sides  of  the  account  clear.  But  I  will 
strike  a  balance  with  you,  and  begin  a  new  account.  Thus, 
then,  we  stand,  William:  I  will  lend  you  ten  thousand 
pounds  to  buy  your  ship, and,  when  30U  think  you  have  made  1 
enough  to  afford  a  wife,  I  will  give  you  the  ten  thousand 
pounds  as  my  daughter’s  fortune,  and  be  glad  to  rec  ^^'fe  you 
as  my  son-in-law.” 

“  This  is  beginning  a  new  account,  indeed,  my  dear  sir,  ^5^ 
it  leaves  me  your  debtor  in  every  way.” 

“  Pay  it  off  in  kiedness  to  my  child,”  replied  Mr.  Deer ; 
and  the  matter  was  thus  finally  settled  with  the  father.  As 
to  the  daughter,  William  Stanhope  sat  with  her  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  before  dinner;  and  at  a  little  party  which  was 
given  that  night  at  the  clergyman’s  house,  every  hotly  de¬ 
clared  that  the  b^aut.ful  eyes  of  Annie  Deer  looked  like  two 
stars. 

The  two  mon  ha  that  followed  were  filled  up  witli  that  thril- 
ling  j  »y  in  which  present  pleasure  is  mingled  with  and  hight- 
ened  by  the  expectation  of  someth  ng  not  exactly  sorrowful, 
nor  painful,  nor  melancholy,  but  perhaps  we  should  call  ic 
sail.  Thus  Annie  Deer  enjoyed,  to  tne  full,  the  society  of 
him  she  loved,  though  tlie  exjiectntioti  of  his  departure,  upon 
his  first  voyage  as  captain  of  a  China  vessel,  sometimes 
brought  a  cloud  over  the  br'ght  sky  of  their  happiness.  Time, 
that  rapid  old  postillion,  who  goes  jogging  on  in  tlie  saddle 
faster  and  faster  every  day,  w  ithout  at  all  minding  the  six 
thousand^ years  that  have  elapsed  since  first  he  began  to  beat 
tie  road — Time,  w'e  say,  whipped  his  horses  into  the  full  gal¬ 
lop,  and  carried  William  Stanhope  and  Annie  Deer  with  won¬ 
derful  rapidity  to  the  ptiint  of  parting.  Annie  Deer  cried 
very  bitterly  ;  and,  as  they  were  among  the  first  tears  she  had 
ever  shed  in  her  life,  they  were,  of  course,  the  more  paiuful  i 
William  Stanhope  would  not  suffer  himself  to  weep,  but  he 
felt  little  less  than  she  did.  He  took  the  commanl  of  his  ves¬ 
sel  ;  and,  shortly  afterward  she,  within  ore  hour,  saw  in  the 
newspajier,  and  read  in  his  own  hand-writing,  that  the  Hun. 
Com[)any’s  ship,  the  Karl  Spencer,  Captain  Stanhope,  com- 
mantler,  had  cleared  out  and  dropped  down  the  river. 

It  was  the  month  of  March,  and  the  weatlier  somewhat 
boisterous;  and  Mr.  Deer,  when  he  herrd  he  wind  whistle 
and  roar  down  the  chimney,  thanked  God  that  some  man  had 
been  struck  wuth  the  very  provident  idea  of  insuring  vessels 
risking  themselves  u. .on  that  treacherous  ocean.  Annie  Deer’s 
m  nd  ran  in  the  same  way,  but  it  went  no  farther  than  wish¬ 
ing  that  there  was  really  some  meaning  in  the  name  by  which 
Life  Assurance  Societies  designate  themselves.  But  she 
felt  too  bitterly,  poor  girl,  that  there  is  no  ensuring  tha:  fra¬ 
gile  thing,  human  life,  especially  when  trusted  to  the  mercy 
of  the  winis  and  wares.  Her  daily  walk  was  upon  the  edge 
of  the  little  promontary  looking  01  er  the  vast,  ntelancholy 
sea :  and  at  length,  a  few  days  after  the  ship  had  dropped 
down  the  river,  she  beheld  a  gallant  vessel  coming  on  wiih  a 
furious  and  not  very  favorable  gale;  and,  watching  it  with 
deep  interest,  saw  it  take  refuge  in  their  little  bay,  and  come 
to  anchor  to  let  pass  the  storm.  About  four  in  the  afternoon, 
the  wind  lulled,  but  shifted  more  to  the  southwest,  so  that  ro 
ship  was  likely  tw  get  out  of  the  Channel.  About  half  past 
four,  as  she  was  looking  out  of  the  di^awing-room  windows  of 
her  father’s  house,  she  saw  something  like  a  host  tessed  up 
from  time  to  time  by  the  bounding  waves  whioh  the  tempest 
had  left  behind  it.  In  half  an  hour  after,  she  was  pressed 
in  the  arms  of  William  Stanhope,  and  two  or  three  hours 
more  of  pure  happiness  were  added  to  the  few  which  they 
had  known  tlm>ugh  li  e.  At  ten  o’clock  he  took  his  depart¬ 
ure  ;  b  it  at  that  hour  tlic  moon,  though  she  was  shining,  was 


red  and  dim,  announcing  that  the  presence  of  the  commandur 
might  soon  be  wanted  on  board  his  vessel. 

Annie  Deer  retired  to  her  chamber  immediately  afterward 
She  retired  not  to  repose,  however,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
pay  for  the  happiness  which  she  had  that  night  experienced 
by  many  a  tear.  She  prayed,  too,  and  prayed  fervently,  not 
without  hope  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  but  with  that  trembling 
timidity,  that  doubt  of  our  own  worthiness,  under  the  weight 
of  which  the  footsteps  of  the  apostle,  though  miraculously 
upheld,  sunk  through  the  surface  of  the  yielding  waters.  All 
remained  calm  ;  and,  towards  eleven  o’clock,  she  remarked 
the  clouds  passing  over  the  moon,  taking  a  different  direction 
from  that  which  they  had  done  in  the  morning ;  and  she 
thought,  with  mixed  hope  and  apprehension,  that  ere  the 
morning,  perhaps,  he  whom  she  loved  might  be  fur  away  upon 
I  that  voyage,  which  was  destined  either  to  give  them  comfort 
and  indejiendence,  or  to  separate  them  for  ever.  She  lay 
down  to  rest;  but,  towards  twelve  o’cloek,  the  wind  began 
to  rise,  increased  in  violence  every  moment,  and  swelled  at 
length  into  a  hurricane.  The  casements  rattled;  the  wain¬ 
scot  shook  and  creaked;  the  house  itself  seemed  shaken. — 
Loudly  roaring  round  and  round,  the  spirit  of  the  storm  ap¬ 
peared  clamoring  at  the  gates  for  admittance.  It  could  be 
heard  as  it  whistled  through  the  branches  of  the  trees.  It 
could  be  distinguished  as  it  rushed  and  raved  amid  the  ruins 
of  the  castle  up  above.  It  could  be  felt  as  it  swept,  with 
I  sighing  and  a  melancholy  sound,  over  the  level  sands  of  the 
bay,  interrupted  only  by  the  sudden  plunge  of  the  waves,  as 
they  poured  headlong  upon  the  resoun<li»g  shore.  Annie 
Deer  rose  from  her  bed,  and  listened,  and  wept,  anti  prayed 
through  the  livelong  night. 

But  what  boots  it  to  tell  a  long  and  a  sad  story,  when  a 
very  few  words  will  serve  our  purpose  !  VVrth  the  morning 
light  Annie  Deer  gazed  from  her  m  indow,  but  tlie  ship  was 
gone,  and  the  storm  continued ;  and,  as  she  looked,  without 
making  any  particular  effort  to  hear,  the  sound  of  a  few  dis¬ 
tant  guns  caught  her  ear,  and  made  her  heart  sink  low.  The 
tempest  lasted  the  whole  day.  During  the  night  it  decreased, 
and  the  next  morning  there  were  found  on  various  points  of 
the  coast  tlie  spars  and  timbers  of  a  gallant  vessel,  on  some 
of  which  were  painted  “  The  Earl  Spencer!”  The  gentle¬ 
men  of  Lloyd’s  announced  the  loss  of  an  outward  bound  Chi¬ 
naman.  The  owners  of  the  Earl  Spencer  cursed  the  luck 
which  had  lost  them  a  good  voyage,  and  applied  to  the  under¬ 
writers.  The  underwriters  cursed  their  luck  still  more  furi¬ 
ously,  hut  paid  the  money.  Mr.  Deer  tlianked  God  that  he 
had  ensured  to  the  full  ameunt  of  his  loan,  and  Annie  Deer 
sat  down,  with  widowed  heart,  to  pass  the  rest  of  her  life 
with  very  little  interest  in  the  things  thereof.  Her  mother 
marked  the  varying  color  of  her  cheek,  the  languor  of  her 
look,  and  the  frequent  tearfulness  of  her  eye :  and  kissing  her 
tenderly,  let  fall  a  drop  on  the  pale  forehead  of  her  only  child. 
Annie  Deer  met  with  sympathy  from  one  kindred  being  in 
her  melancholy  path,  and  it  was  all  she  hoped  for,  all  she 
asked  in  life. 

Such  was  the  first  part  of  the  story  of  Annie  Deer.  Now 
all  stories,  into  whatever  imaginary  divisions  they  may  be 
separated  by  the  brains  of  the  teller,  have  at  least  two  parts  ; 
there  is  no  getting  rid  of  the  beginning  and  the  end.  Hav¬ 
ing  told  the  former,  wc  must  now  turn  to  the  latter,  which  is 
destined  to  be  shorter  still.  Mr.  Deer  went  to  London,  and 
was  indemnified  by  the  underwriters  for  the  money  he  hsd  ad¬ 
vanced;  and  he  raturned  to  his  dwelling,  looking  really  sad 
for  the  loss  of  poor  William  Stanhope.  He  called  upon  the 
childless  widow,  and  tried  to  comfort  her;  but  she  was  not 
to  be  comforted.  Ho  spoke  some  soothing  words  to  Annie, 
but  Annie  only  wept  the  more;  and  Mr.  Deer  himstlf  had  a 
kind  of  perception  that  they  had  all  suffered  a  loss  which 
money  could  never  repair.  As  the  house  was  dull,  and  the 
village  was  dull,  and  every  thing  about  the  place  looked  moro 
or  less  gloomy  since  the  loss  of  the  Earl  Spencer  and  poor 
William  Stanhope,  Mr.  Deer  betook  himself  one  day,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  relaxation,  to  the  county  town,  jiurposing,  as 
the  pleasantest  and  most  habitual  way  of  amusing  his  thoughts, 
to  look  into  all  the  accounts  and  proceedings  of  the  very  re¬ 
spectable  firm  in  which  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  was 
still  embarked.  His  partner  was  out,  however,  when  he  ar¬ 
rived  ;  and  Mr.  Deer,  strolling  out  into  the  town,  was  met  by 
Mr.  Peem^k,  the  silversmith,  and  Mr.  Pocock’s  retired  brother 
John  the  common  councilman  and  orator. 

Now  Mr.  Deer  and  Mr.  John  Pocock  were  severally  sixty 
three  years  of  age  and  upward,  and  the  enmities  of  sixty- 
three  years  are  pertinacious  things.  Mr.  Deer,  therefore. 
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would  willingly  have  avoided  Mr.  John  Pocock ;  but  that  gen-  ! 
tleman,  on  the  contrary,  put  hfs  arm  through  his,  talked  to  , 
him  very  civilly,  and,  leading  the  conversation  to  the  aflairs  i 
of  Mr.  Deer’s  house,  gave  him  a  hint,  with  perfect  kindness  j 
of  intent  and  manner,  that  his  partner  might  be  getting  on  too  j 
fast.  Mr.  Deer  was  agitated,  alarmed,  irritated ;  and,  if  he  | 
had  done  what  his  heart  bade  him,  he  would  have  told  his  * 
companion  to  mind  his  own  business,  and  to  meddle  with  no  i 
body  else’s  affairs,  for  that  he,  John  Deer,  w'as  rich  enough  to  I 
buy  out  him,  John  Pocock,  and  all  his  relations.  He  refrain¬ 
ed,  however,  and  answered  as  civilly  as  the  nature  of  the  case  | 
would  allow' ;  but  returned  to  his  partner’s  house,  and  in-  | 
stantly  set  to  work  to  investigate  the  matter  thoroughly.  | 

Sad  and  alarming  was  the  result  of  his  inquiries.  He  | 
found  that,  during  the  five  or  six  years  of  his  absence,  his 
partner,  although  he  had  contrived  to  make  a  fair  show  in 
their  halfyeaily  accounts,  had,  in  fact  addicted  himself  to 
banking,  farming,  and  such  vices.  Immense  sums  w’ere 
risked  at  that  moment  in  hazardous  speculations,  and  Mr. 
Deer  saw  himself  inextricably  implicated  in  transactions 
which  he  w’ould  not  have  meddled  with  for  the  world  of  his 
own  free  will. 

The  matter  went  on  ns  simply  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  I 
his  partner,  seeing  that  Mr.  Deer  was  now  convinced  that  he 
had  trusted  once  too  far,  grew  angry,  resisted  the  interference 
which  might  have  saved  him,  hurried  recklessly  on  in  the 
w'rong  csurse,  and  ere  four  months  were  out,  the  house  of 
Deer  and  Co.  were  bankrupts  t®  the  amount  of  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  By  the  wise  and  strenuous  ef¬ 
forts  which  Mr.  Deer  had  made  during  those  unhappy  four 
months  to  retrieve  the  affairs  of  his  firm,  they  were  enabled 
to  pay  very  nearly  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound.  But  the 
beautiful  house  under  the  castle  was  advertised  for  sale;  the 
rich  furniture  and  plate  were  disposed  of  by  auction ;  and 
Mr.  Deer  retired  to  a  small  cottage  next  to  that  of  the  widow 
Stanhops'. 

Amid  all  this  distress,  no  one  was  so  kind  as  Mr.  John 
Pocock.  Though  at  his  period  of  life  much  locomotion  was 
not  agreeable,  he  drove  over  two  or  three  times  a  week  to 
console,  advise,  and  expostulate  with  Mr.  Deer,  whose  mind 
had  fallen  into  a  painful  state  of  despair,  and  who  in  body 
had  sunk  at  once  into  an  old  man.  He  wished  Mr.  Deer  to 
rouse  his  spirits,  and  to  resume  business  at  once  upon  his  ewn 
account,  and  he  offered  most  lilieraiiy  to  advance  him  any 
sum  of  money  for  that  purpose;  but  Mr.  Deer  felt,  and  Mr. 
John  Pocock  was  stKin  convinced,  that  such  a  course  w'as 
impracticable.  The  bankrupt’s  health  gave  way  more  and 
more  each  day.  He  became  fretful  and  impatient.  A  very 
small  pittance,  which  belonged  to  his  wife,  supported  him 
and  his  family  in  penury  for  some  months,  but  he  sow  it 
drawing  to  a  close  with  agony  of  heait.  Pity  pained  him, 
consolation  seemed  an  insult ;  and  he  would  ga/c  upon  his 
daughter  by  the  hour  together,  as  she  sat  painting  little 
screens,  working  little  purses,  or  busying  herself  in  any  of 
those  employments  which  she  fancied  and  hoped  might  prove 
the  meant  of  supporting  her  father  and  mother  in  their  old 
age.  At  length  the  money  came  to  an  end,  and  on  that  very 
night  M  r.  Deer  was  struck  with  palsy,  which  fixed  him  to  the 
marble  seat  of  impotent  age  all  the  rest  of  his  days. 

Annie  Deer  then  found  how  little  could  be  procured  by 
those  means  to  which  she  had  trusted  for  support.  Mrs. 
Deer  bore  all  patiently,  and  she  and  her  daughter  consulted 
and  deliberated  long  with  Mr.  John  Pocock  as  to  what  they 
could  do  in  the  terrible  strait  to  which  they  were  reduced. 
His  kindness  was  unfailing.  He  looked  at  the  afflicted  wife, 
he  locked  at  the  beautiful  but  destitute  girl  till  the  tears  rose 
in  his  eyes  ;  and,  insisting  upon  their  taking  a  small  sum  as  a 
loan  till  he  could  devise  some  plan  for  their  future  life,  he  left 
them,  promising  to  return  on  the  following  day,  and  declaring 
that  he  would  not  come  back  without  some  feasible  scheme 
for  their  support.  It  was  night  on  the  promised  day  before 
he  made  his  appearance ;  but  then  became  in  his  own  chariot, 
and  then  there  was  a  briskness  in  his  look  and  a  smartness  in 
his  whole  aspect,  which  led  Mrs.  Deer  and  her  daughter  to 
believe  that  his  meditations  on  their  behalf  had  not  been  with¬ 
out  result.  His  hair  was  nicely  powdered  and  adjusted  to  a 
line,  his  pigtail  was  tied  up  with  a  new  piece  of  riband,  and 
his  best  blue  coat  and  white  waistcoat  shone  without  a  speck. 
Mr.  Deer  was  somewhat  better,  and  sitting  in  a  chair  by  the 
fire.  Poor  Mrs.  Stanhope  had  come  in  to  cheer  them  as  far 
as  her  sad  heart  would  allow  ;  and  the  sight  of  Mr.  John  Po- 
rock  w’ith  a  gayer  air,  blew  up  the  last  spark  of  hope  that 
lingered  in  their  hearts.  Mr.  Pocock  looked  at  Mrs.  Stan- 


hope  as  if  he  could  have  wished  her  way  ;  but  he  was  full  of 
what  he  had  to  say,  and  would  not  dr'ay  it. 

“  My  dear  Mr.  Deer,”  he  said,  advancing  into  their  little 
circle,  “and  you,  Mrs.  Dt'cr,  and  yow,  my  dear  young  lady, 
must  give  me  your  attention  more  than  all.  Misfortunes  may 
happen  to  every  one,  and  very  sharp  misfortunes  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  you.  Now  I  see  but  one  way  on  earth  «f  remedying 
them,  and  making  us  all  again  happy  and  comfortable.  1 
am  an  old  man.  Miss  Annie,  sixty-four  years  of  age  in  April, 
which  will  be  next  month ;  but,  if  you  will  accept  the  hand 
of  an  honest  man,  who  loves  you  dearly  and  respects  you 
much,  he  will  do  all  he  can  to  make  you  ami  yours  happy. — 
His  fortune  is  of  his  own  making,  and  he  may  well  do  with  it 
what  he  likes;  he  will  1h*  not  oidy  proud  to  have  y«*u  for  his 
wife,  but  proud  to  have  a  wife  who  will  tlevote  herself  to 
make  her  parents  as  well  as  her  husband  comfortable.” 

Annie  Deer  ha<l  turned  as  pale  as  death;  Mrs.  Deer  threw 
her  arms  around  her  chiM’s  neck  and  wept  bitterly  ;  her  fa¬ 
ther  said  not  a  word,  but,  like  the  parent  in  the  most  bimuti- 
!  ful  song  we  possess,  he  looked  in  ht‘r  face  till  her  heart  was 
like  to  break.  Her  eyes  did  not  overflow,  but  they  turned 
towards  Mrs.  Stanhope,  and  her  lips  muttered,  “Oh,  William, 
William!  Sir,”  she  continue.!,  turning  to  Mr.  Pocock,  “I 
have  loved,  deeply  love.l  another,  and  I  love  his  memory  still, 
and  ever  must  love  it.” 

“  I  will  not  be  jealous  of  that,  my  dear  young  lady,”  he 
replied;  “  your  love  for  the  dead  will  never  interfere  with 
your  duty  towards  the  living.  Nor  do  I  expect  you  to  love 
me  otherwise  than  as  a  young  woman  may  love  an  old  man 
who  is  kind  to  her.  Believe  me.  Miss  .\nnie,'’  he  continued, 
taking  her  hand,  “  I  am  not  a  selfish  man  ;  and  I  do  not  make 
this  proposal  altogether  for  my  own  gratification.” 

“  I  know  it  is  not,  I  know  it  is  not,’'  replied  Annie  Deer, 
and  she  wept. 

“Oh,  Annie,”  cried  Mrs.  Stanhope,  “do  not  let  the 
thoughts  of  our  lost  William  prevent  you  from  doing  your 
duty  towards  your  parents  in  such  a  terrible  situation  as  this!” 

The  tears  streametl  from  Mr.  Deer’s  eyes,  and  he  cried  in 
’  a  feeble  voice,  “  Annie !  .\r.nie,  my  child,  do  aot  make  your- 
:  self  miserable  for  me!”  That  tone  and  that  look  were  worth 
I  all  the  persuasions  in  the  world ;  ami  the  fatal  consent  hung 
I  upon  the  lips  of  Annie  Deer,  when  the  door  b«*hind  heropen- 
I  ed,  and  Mrs.  Stanhope,  who  sat  with  her  face  towards  it, 
j  started  from  her  seat,  and  with  one  loud  scn*am  fell  senseless 
on  the  floor.  Amiie  turned  to  se«  what  was  the  matter,  and 
she,  too,  would  have  fallen,  had  she  not  lieen  caught  in  the 
'  arms  and  held  to  the  heart  of  William  Stanhope. 

“  Good  God !  what  is  the  cause  of  all  this  ?’’  he  exclaimed : 
“  every  body  s**ems  frightened  at  me;  the  ser%'ants  run  away; 
my  mother  faints  !  I  lave  you  not  received  my  letter  7” 

The  scene  of  confusion  that  ensued,  explanations,  histo¬ 
ries,  inquiries,  replies,  fresh  mistakes  and  fresh  eclnircisse- 
ments,  though  they  were  all  comprised  in  the  space  of  about 
an  hour,  would  occupy  a  great  many  hours  in  the  detail.  At 
I  the  end  of  that  time,  there  were  only  two  things  which  wanted 
j  explanation ;  the  first  of  which  was,  what  had  become  of  two 
j  letters,  one  of  which  W'illiam  Stanhope  had  sent  from  St. 
i  Helena  on  his  way  to  India,  tulling  that  he  had  been  ship¬ 
wrecked  ;  that  when  his  vessel  went  down  he  had  been  sav^ 

I  in  the  last  boat,  and  had  been  picked  up  by  an  outward-bound 
Indiaman;  that  he  had  preserved  the  bills  in  which  all  his 
little  capital  was  invested;  and  that  he  intended  to  employ 
them  in  India,  in  the  hope  of  recovering,  in  some  degri*e,  the 
terrible  loss  he  had  sustained.  The  second  letter  had  been 
written  from  London  three  days  befjre  his  re-appearaice ; 
and  went  to  inform  Mr.  Deer  that  the  loss  of  his  vessel  had 
proved,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  most  fortunate  chance 
that  could  have  befallen  him;  that  he  had  arrived  in  India  at 
a  happy  moment ;  had  made  one  of  those  successful  specula¬ 
tions  which  were  then  not  uncommon,  and  which  the  good 
name  ho  had  acquired  while  a  mate  in  the  sendee  had  now 
enabled  him  to  extend  far  more  than  his  own  limited  capital 
would  have  permitted  ;  that,  contented  with  one  happy  chance 
!  and  a  moderate  fortune,  he  had  returned  to  England,  and  was 
I  coming  down  to  claim  the  hand  of  kis  fair  bride,  a  far  richer 
{  man  than  his  most  sanguine  hopes  had  ever  led  him  to  antici¬ 
pate.  The  loss  of  the  first  of  these  letters  William  himself 
easily  accounted  fur,  by  acknowledging  that  he  had  intrusted 
it  to  a  private  hand  ;  and  every  one  who  has  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  private  hands  must  be  well  aware  that  they  are  in 
general  furnished  with  very  slippery  fingers.  The  loss  of  the 
second  was  justly  accounted  for  by  a  surmise  of  Mr.  John 
Pocock,  who  suggested  that  as  postmasters — whether  legally 
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or  not  we  do  not  know — take  upon  tbemselvet  the  infamous 
task  of  handing  over  the  letters  of  bankrupts,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  alike,  to  the  assignees ;  exposing  to  the  cold  eyes  of 
mercantile  inquisitors  all  the  secrets  of  domestic  life;  the  an¬ 
guish  of  the  child’s  heart  for  the  parent’s  misfortune ;  the 
agony  of  the  {parent  for  the  downfall  of  his  child ;  the  sweet 
.i  communings  and  consolings  of  kindred  affection  ;  the  counsel 

;  and  the  comfort,  the  care  the  apprehension — as  this  evil  and 

iniquitous  practice,  we  say,  is  or  was  tolerated  in  the 
land,  Mr.  Pocock  suggested  that  the  letter  of  William  Stan¬ 
hope  had  very  likely  been  sent  to  the  assignees.  And  so  it 
!  was.  The  letter  had  been  so  sent.  The  assignees  were  ab¬ 

sent.  And  thus,  for  three  long  days,  the  letter  was  withheld 
I  from  the  only  eye  that  should  have  seen  it. 

All  that  remained  was  the  explanation  between  Mr.  Po¬ 
cock  and  William  Stanhope,  and  that  might  have  been  very 
well  omitted  if  the  former  gentleman  had  pleased;  for  Wil¬ 
liam  had  remarked  nothing  farther  than  that  he  was  a  good- 
looking  old  gentleman,  and  seemed  to  take  a  great  interest  in 
I  Mr.  Deer’s  affairs.  But  Mr.  Pocock,  who  bad  at  first  felt  a 

little  uneasy  at  the  re-appearance  of  the  young  sailor,  had 
soon  made  up  his  mind,  like  a  sensible  man  as  he  really  was, 
to  make  the  best  of  what  he  could, not  avoid,  and  rejoice  in 
the  renewed  happiness  of  others,  though  it  brought  a  little 
disappointment  to  himself.  He  was  resolved,  however,  to 
extract  the  satisfaction  of  a  speech  from  the  matter,  and 
therefore,  as  soon  os  every  thing  ehe  was  settled,  he  got  upon 
his  legs  and  proceeded  :  ”  Captain  Stanhope,”  he  said,  ”  you 

I  have  come  jast  in  time  to  prevent  the  completion  of  what, 

perhaps,  might  have  been  a  very  hard  bargain  on  all  parts. — 
The  fact  is,  that  I  saw  no  earthly  way  of  arranging  the  affairs 
of  our  good  friend  Mr.  Deer  but  by  marrying  his  daughter. 

I  had  just  made  a  bargain  with  her  not  to  oppose  her  think- 
i  ing  of  you  with  regret  when  we  all  believed  you  dead  ;  and, 

God  knows,  1  shall  as  little  oppose  her  thinking  of  you  with 
I  affection  now  that  we  see  you  are  living.  As  you  deprive  me 

of  the  title  of  a  husband.  Captain  Stanhope,  1  shall  only  de¬ 
mand  that  you  grant  me  the  name  of  a  friend ;  and,  though  I 
am  a  tolerably  spruce  old  gentleman,”  he  added,  twitching 
his  pigtail,  ”  yet,  as  you  have  not  found  me  a  dangerous  rival, 
you  will  doubtless  not  fear  me  as  a  dangerous  acquaintance.” 

Captain  Stanhope  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  willingly 
ratified  the  treaty  he  proposed.  The  days  of  Mr.  Deer  pass¬ 
ed  happily  thenceforward  to  their  close,  and  his  daughter  be¬ 
came  the  wife  of  Captain  William  Stanhope.  Restored  to 
affluence  and  comfort,  she  was  the  same  gentle,  unassuming, 
affectionate  being  she  had  ever  been ;  and — though  the  good 
[  people  of  the  little  town  where  she  continued  to  live  called 

her,  with  great  reverence,  Mrs.  Captain  Stanho]>e — te  her 
husband  and  her  family  she  never  changed  her  name,  but  re¬ 
mained  Annie  dear  to  the  last  day  of  her  life. 
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I  wander  o’er  the  sunny  slopes,  and  by  the  streamlet’s  bed  : 

I  stray  beneath  the  branchy  trees,  high  arching  overhead — 

Through  many  a  pleasant  pathway,  by  mount  and  hanging  wood. 

Too  far  removed  for  busy  feet  to  break  the  solitude. 

Bull— still,  in  all  my  wanderings,  where’er  my  footsteps  stray. 

My  thoughts  are  with  the  absent— the  beloved — the  far-away! 

These  hills  are  not  my  own  fair  hills,  lifting  their  heads  of  pride— 
That  stream  is  but  an  infant  to  my  own  blue- rolling  t  de; 

The  tide  wherein  the  ramparts,  towers,  and  old  cathedral  seem. 

When  mirrored  in  iu  bosom,  like  the  painting  of  a  dream ; 

The  very  breexe  hath  not  the  tone,  the  silvery  rise  and  swell. 

Of  that  which  wakes  the  Ilarebell’s  rest,  in  Fosca’s  flowery  dell. 

Oh !  heart  of  mine !  oh !  heart  of  mine,  why  grieve  for  earthly  love  * 
Forget  thyself,  uplift  thy  thoughts,  and  look  to  heaven  above. 

An  eye  is  there  thou  canst  not  see — an  arm  the  tendarest,  best, 

To  raise  the  heavy  laden,  and  to  give  the  weary  rest. 

Baith  not  the  clustering  ivy  upon  the  castle  gray, 

“  Can  tears  recall  the  absent— the  beloved— the  far  away  ?  ” 

Hew  vain,  how  unavailing,  the  bitterest  tears  we  shed, 

They  best  can  tell  who ’ve  sorrowed  o’er  the  distant  er  the  dead. 

I  hewed  mo  out  strange  cirtems — what  marvel  if  they  broke  T 
I  slumbered  when  I  should  have  watched— how  fearfully  1  woke! 

’T  is  well— all  things  are  wisely  done  ;  yet  thought  and  leve  wtlf  stray 
Too  fondly  to  the  absent — the  beloved — the  far  away ! 
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My  son,  my  son  beloved. 

What  eeekest  thou  here  alone 
That  light  I  fear  will  make  thee  err,— 
That  pale  deceitful  moon. 

Mother,  beloved  mother, 

I  pray  you  let  me  stay ; 

There  is  no  danger  in  the  beam 
Of  that  moon’s  gentle  ray. 

Ah  son,  my  son  beloved. 

How  pale  is  thy  cheek’s  ray  ! 

Thou  wilt  be  chilled :  my  son,  ceme  out 
From  the  damp  and  dewy  spray ! 
Mother, — beloved  mother. 

That  can  do  me  no  harm. 

But  place  thy  hand  upon  my  heart, 

1  ^m  much, — ah,  much  too  warm ! 

Ah  son — my  son  beloved. 

Thou  dost  but  jest  with  me ; 

The  sportive  playthings  of  youth,  were 
Better  than  heart  for  thee. 

Mother — beloved  mother. 

But  cast  thy  gaze  above. 

Those  eyes  so  blue  and  beautiful. 

They  beam  of  naught  save  love. 

Ah  son — my  son  beloved. 

Oh  speak  no  more  thus  wild,* 

That  light  you  deem  so  beautif^ul, 

Is  but  the  moon,  my  child. 

They  gaze  so  gently  down. 

And  twinkling  bid  me  come  : 

O  mother,  mother,  had  1  wings. 

Yon  blue  should  be  my  home. 

My  son — my  poor  lost  son. 

Whence  all  this  foolish  thought.— 

What  demon  hath  perplex’d  thee. 

What  witch  this  horror  wrought? 

Come,  let  us  to  the  dwelling. 

And  close  thy  wearied  eye ; 

Some  evil  sprites  are  hovering 
Beneath  yon  moonlit  sky. 

She  threw  her  arms  around  him. 

And  bore  him  to  his  cot. 

Nor  tears  nor  prayers  avail’d  him, 

As  he  laments  his  lot. 

She  led  him  to  the  chamber. 

And  safely  clos’d  the  door. 

My  son,  she  cried,  rest  here,  my  son. 

And  sleep  in  peace  once  more. 

Mother — beloved  mother. 

I  dare  not  rest  me  here  ; 

Those  eyes  are  glittering  through  the  wall. 
Bright,  beautiful  and  clear. 

The  boy  reelined  him  on  his  cot. 

His  gentle  eyelids  close. 

The  mother  wept,  and  prayed,  and  God 
Gave  him  that  sweet  repose. 

And  as  the  rosy  morning  dawn’d. 

The  youth  lay  cold  in  death  ! 

His  little  eyes  were  open  wide. 

And  still’d  his  gentle  breath. 

And  through  the  chamber  glitters. 

Some  thing  unearthly  bright, — 

It  cannot  be  the  morning’s  dawn. 

Nor  is  it  the  moon’s  light. 

It  varies  bright  and  dim. 

That  light  of  heavenly  blue ; — 

A  wreath  is  cast  around  his  brow. 

An  angel’s  is  the  hue. 

And  they  who  mark’d  that  radiance, 
Lament  the  child  no  more ; 

And  he  who  sang  this  simple  lay. 

His  sorrow  soon  was  o’er. 


He  that  doth  a  widow  wed. 

Must  let  the  living  praise  the  dead. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Mr.  Richard  Swiveller  wending  homewards  from  the  Wild¬ 
erness  (for  such  was  the  appropriate  name  of  t^uilp’s  choice 
retreat),  after  a  sinuous  and  cork-screw  fashion,  with  many 
checks  and  stumbles ;  after  stopping  suddenly  and  staring 
about  him,  then  as  suddenly  running  forward  for  a  few  paces, 
and  as  suddenly  halting  again  and  shaking  his  head  ;  doing 
every  thing  with  a  jerk  and  nothing  by  premeditation — Mr. 
Richard  Swiveller  wending  his  way  homewards  after  this 
fashion,  which  is  considered  by  evil-minded  men  to  be  sym¬ 
bolical  of  intoxication,  and  is  not  held  by  such  persons  to  de¬ 
note  that  state  of  deep  wisdom  and  reflection  in  which  the 
actor  knows  himself  to  be,  begun  to  think  that  possibly  he  had 
misplace  1  his  confidence  and  that  the  dwarf  might  not  be 
precisely  the  sort  of  person  to  whom  to  entrust  a  secret  of 
such  delicacy  and  importance.  And  being  led  and  tempted 
en  by  this  remorseful  thought  into  a  condition  which  tho  ovil- 
aiindcd  class  before  referred  to  would  term  the  maudlin  state 
or  stage  of  drunkenness,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Swiveller  to  cast 
his  hat  upon  the  ground,  and  moan,  crying  aloud  that  he  was 
an  unhappy  orphan,  and  that  if  he  had  not  been  an  unhappy 
orphan  things  had  never  come  to  this. 

“  Left  an  infant  by  my  parents,  at  an  early  age,”  said  Mr. 
Swiveller,  bewailing  his  hard  lot,  “cast  upon  the  world  in  my 
tenderest  period,  and  thrown  upon  the  mercies  of  a  deluding 
dwarf,  who  can  wonder  at  my  weakness !  Here ’s  a  misera¬ 
ble  orphan  fgr  you.  Here,”  said  Mr.  Swiveller,  raising  his 
voice  to  a  high  pitch,  and  looking  sleepily  round,  “  is  a  miser¬ 
able  orphan!  ” 

“  Then,”  said  somebody  hard  by,  “  let  me  be  a  father  to 
you.” 

Mr.  Swiveller  swayed  himself  to  and  fro  to  preserve  his 
balance,  and,  looking  into  a  kind  of  haxe  which  seemed  to 
surround  him,  at  last  perceived  two  eyes  dimly  twinkling 
through  the  mist,  which  he  observed  after  a  short  time  were 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  nose  and  mouth.  Casting  his  eyes 
down  towards  that  quarter  in  which,  with  reference  to  a  man’s 
face,  his  legs  are  usually  to  be  found,  he  observed  that  the 
face  had  a  body  attached;  and  when  he  looked  more  intently 
he  was  satisfied  that  the  person  was  Mr.  Quilp,  who  indeed 
had  been  in  his  company  all  the  time,  but  whom  he  had  some 
vague  idea  of  having  left  a  mile  or  two  behind. 

“  You  have  deceived  an  orphan,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Swiveller. 

“1!  I ’m  a  second  father  to  you,”  replied  Quilp. 

“  You  my  father,  sir!  ”  retorted  Dick.  “  Being  all  right 
myself,  sir,  I  request  to  be  left  alone — instantly,  sir.” 

“  What  a  funny  fellow  you  arc,”  cried  Quilp. 

“  Go,  sir,”  returned  Dick,  leaning  against  a  post  and  wav¬ 
ing  his  hand.  “  Go,  deceiver,  go,  some  day,  sir,  p’r’aps, 
you  ’ll  waken  from  pleasure’s  dream  to  know  the  grief  of  or¬ 
phans  forsaken.  VVill  you  go,  sir?  ” 

Tho  dwarf  taking  no  heed  of  this  adjuration,  Mr.  Swiveller 
advanced  with  the  view  of  inflicting  upon  him  condign  chas¬ 
tisement.  But  forgetting  his  purpose  or  changing  his  mind 
before  he  came  close  to  him,  he  seized  his  hiuid  and  vowed 
eternal  friendship,  declaring  with  an  Rgreeable  frankness  that 
from  that  time  forth  they  w’ere  brothers  in  every  thing  but  per¬ 
sonal  appearance.  Then  he  told  his  secret  all  over  again, 
with  the  addition  of  being  pathetic  on  the  subject  of  Miss 
Wackles,  wh»,  he  gave  Mr.  Quilp  to  understand,  was  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  any  slight  incoherency  he  might  observe  in  his  speech 
at  that  moment,  which  was  attributable  solely  to  the  strength 
of  his  art’oction  and  not  to  rosy  wine  or  other  fermented  liquor. 
And  then  they  went  on  arm-in-arm,  very  lovingly  together. 

“  I ’m  as  sharp,”  said  Quilp  to  him  at  parting,  “  as  sharp 
as  a  ferret,  and  as  cunning  as  a  weazel.  You  bring  Trent  to 
me ;  assure  him  that  1  ’m  his  friend  though  I  fear  he  a  little 
distrusts  me  (I  do  n’t  know  why,  1  have  not  deserved  it) ;  and 
you ’ve  both  of  you  made  your  fortunes — in  perspective.” 

“  That ’s  the  worst  of  it,”  returned  Dick.  “  These  for¬ 
tunes  in  perspective  look  such  a  long  way  off.” 

“But  they  look  smaller  than  they  really  are,  on  that  ac 
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count,”  said  Quilp  pressing  his  arm.  “  You  ’ll  have  no  con¬ 
ception  of  the  value  of  your  prize  until  you  draw  close  to  it. 
Mark  that.” 

“  D  ’ye  think  not  ?  ”  said  Dick. 

“Aye,  I  do:  and  I  am  certain  of  what  I  say,  that ’s  bet¬ 
ter,”  returned  the  dwarf.  “  You  bring  Trent  to  me.  Tell 
him  1  am  his  friend  and  yours — why  should  n’t  I  be  T  ” 

“  There ’s  no  reason  why  you  should  n’t,  certainly,”  replied 
Dick,  “  and  perhaps  there  are  a  great  many  why  you  should, 
at  least  there  would  be  nothing  strange  in  your  wanting  to  bo 
my  friend,  if  you  wen*  a  choice  spirit,  but  then  you  know 
you  ’re  not  a  choice  spirit.” 

“  I  not  a  choice  spirit!  ”  cried  Quilp. 

“  Devil  a  bit,  sir,”  returned  Dick.  “  .A  man  of  your  ap¬ 
pearance  could  n’t  be.  If  you  ’re  any  spirit  at  all,  sir,  you  ’re 
an  evil  spirit.  Choice  spirits,”  added  Dick,  smiling  himself 
on  the  breast,  “  are  quite  a  ilifferent  looking  sort  of  people, 
you  may  take  your  oath  of  that,  sir.” 

Quilp  glanced  at  his  free-spoken  friend  with  a  minglM  ex 
pressiun  of  cunning  and  dislike,  anil  w  ringing  his  hand  almost 
at  the  same  moment,  declared  that  he  was  an  uncommon 
I  character  and  had  his  warmest  esteem.  With  that  they 
I  parted ;  Mr.  Swiveller  to  make  tho  best  of  his  way  homo  ami 
I  sleep  himself  sober;  and  Quilp  to  cogitate  up<»n  the  discovery 
he  had  made,  and  exult  in  the  prosjH'ct  of  the  rich  field  ot 
enjoyment  and  reprisal  it  opened  to  him. 

It  was  not  without  great  reluctance  and  misgiving  that  Mr. 

I  Swiveller,  next  morning,  his  head  racked  by  the  fumes  of  tho 
renowned  Schiedam,  repaired  to  the  lodging  of  his  frieml 
Trent,  (which  was  ia  the  roof  of  an  old  house  in  an  old  ghost¬ 
ly  inn,)  and  recounted,  Iry  very  slow  degrees,  what  had  yester¬ 
day  taken  place  between  him  and  Quilp.  Nor  was  it  without 
great  surprise  and  much  speculation  on  Quilp's  probable  mo¬ 
tives,  nor  without  many  bitter  comments  on  Dick  Swiveller’s 
folly,  that  his  friend  receiveil  the  tale. 

“  1  don’t  defend  myself,  Fred,”  said  the  penitent  Richard ; 
“  but  the  fellow  has  such  a  queer  w’ay  with  him,  and  is  such 
an  artful  dog,  that  first  of  all  he  set  me  upon  thinking 
whether  there  was  any  harm  in  telling  him,  and  while  I  was 
thinking,  screwed  it  out  of  me.  If  you  had  seen  him  drink  and 
smoke,  as  I  did,  you  could  n’t  have  kept  any  thing  from  liim. 
He ’s  a  Salamamler  you  know,  that ’s  what  he  is.” 

Without  inquiring  whether  Salamanders  were  of  necessity 
goo<l  confidential  agents,  or  whether  a  fireqiroof  man  was  as  a 
matter  of  course  trustworthy,  Frederick  Trent  threw  himself 
into  a  chair,  and,  burying  his  head  in  his  hands,  endeavored 
to  fathom  the  motives  which  had  led  Quilp  to  insinuate  him¬ 
self  into  Richard  Swiveller’s  confidence ; — for  that  the  dis¬ 
closure  was  of  his  seeking  and  had  not  been  spontaneously  re¬ 
vealed  by  Dick,  was  sufficiently  plain  from  Quilp’s  seeking  his 
company  and  enticing  him  away. 

The  dwarf  had  twice  encountered  him  when  he  was  en¬ 
deavoring  to  obtain  intelligence  of  the  fugitives.  This,  per¬ 
haps,  as  he  had  not  shown  any  previous  anxiety  about  them, 
was  enough  to  awaken  suspicion  in  the  breast  of  a  creature  so 
jealous  and  distrustful  by  nature,  setting  aside  any  additional 
impulse  to  curiosity  that  he  might  have  derived  from  Dick’s 
incautious  manner.  But  knowing  the  scheme  they  had 
planned,  why  should  he  offer  to  assist  it?  This  was  a  ques- 
j  tion  more  dillicult  of  solution ;  but  as  knaves  generally  over¬ 
reach  themselves  by  imputing  their  own  designs  to  others,  the 
idea  immediately  presented  itself  that  some  circumstances  of 
irritation  between  Quilp  and  the  old  man,  arising  out  of  their 
secret  transactions  and  not  unconnected,  perhaps,  with  his 
sudden  disappearance,  now  rendered  the  former  desirous  of 
I  revenging  himself  upon  him  by  seeking  to  entrap  the  solo  ob- 
j  ject  of  his  love  and  anxiety,  into  a  connection  of  which  ho 
;  knew  he  had  a  dread  and  hatred.  As  Freilerick  Trent  him- 
{  self,  utterly  regardless  of  his  sister,  had  this  object  at  heart, 

I  only  second  to  the  hope  of  gain,  it  seemed  to  him  the  more  likely 
,  to  be  Quilp’s  main  principle  of  action.  Once  investing  tho 
!  dwarf  with  a  design  of  his  own  in  aLettiag  them,  which  tho 
!  attainment  of  the  r  purpose  would  serve,  it  was  easy  to  be- 
!  lieve  him  sincere  and  hearty  in  the  cause  ;  and  as  there  could 
j  be  no  doubt  of  his  proving  a  powerful  and  useful  auxiliary, 

I  Trent  determined  to  accept  his  invitation  and  go  to  his  house 
that  night,  and  if  what  he  said  and  did  confirmed  him  in  the 
impression  he  had  formed,  to  let  him  share  the  labor  of  their 
plan,  but  not  the  profit. 

Having  revolved  these  things  in  his  mind,  and  arrived  at 
this  conclusion,  he  communicated  to  Mr.  Swivelleras  much  of 
his  meditations  as  he  thought  proper,  (Dick  would  have  been 
perfectly  satisfied  with  less,)  and  giving  him  the  day  to  re- 
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cov«*r  himself  from  hi*  late  italamandering,  accompanied  him 
at  evening  to  Mr.  Quilp’a  house. 

Mighty  glad  Mr.  Quilp  was  to  see  them,  or  mighty  glad  he 
■eemed  to  l)e ;  and  feai fully  polite  Mr.  Quilp  was  to  M  rs. 
Quilp  and  Mrs.  Jiniwin  ;  and  very  sharp  was  the  look  he  cast 
on  his  wife  to  oV»serve  how  she  was  affected  by  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  young  Trent.  Mrs.  Quilp  was  as  innocent  as  her  own  j 
mother  of  any  emotion,  painful  or  pleasant,  which  the  sight  of 
him  awakened,  but  as  her  husband’s  glance  made  her  timid  i 
and  confused,  and  uncertain  what  to  do  or  what  was  required  { 
of  her,  Mr.  Q  lilp  did  not  fail  to  assign  her  embarrassment  to  j 
thi>  cause  he  hail  in  his  mind,  and  while  he  chuckled  at  his 
pmetration  was  secretly  exasperated  by  his  jealousy. 

Nothing  of  this  appeared,  however.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Quilp  was  all  blundness  and  suavity,  and  presided  over  the 
cose  bottle  of  rum  with  extra»)rdinary  open-heartedness. 

“  Why,  let  me  see,”  said  Quilp.  ”  It  must  be  a  matter  of 
neaily  two  years  since  we  were  first  acquainted.” 

“  Nearer  three,  I  think,”  said  Trent. 

“  Nearer  three  !  ”  cried  Quilp.  “  How  fast  time  flies. — 
Does  it  seem  as  long  as  that  to  you,  Mrs.  Quilp  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  think  it  seems  full  three  years,  Quilp,”  was  the 
unfortunate  reply.  ”  Oh,  indeeil,  Ma’am,”  thought  Quilp, 
“  you  have  been  pining,  have  you  7  Very  good.  Ma’am.” 

“  It  seems  to  me  but  yesterday  that  you  went  out  to  Deme- 
rara  in  the  Mary  Anne,”  said  Quilp;  “but  yesterday,  I  «le- 
clare.  Well,  I  like  a  little  wildness.  1  was  wild  myself 
once.” 

Mr.  Quilp  accompanied  this  admission  with  such  an  awful 
wink,  indicative  of  old  rovings  and  backslidings,  that  Mrs. 
Jiniwin  was  indignant,  and  could  not  forbear  from  remarking 
under  her  breath  that  he  might  at  least  put  off  his  confessions 
until  his  wife  was  absent;  for  which  act  of  boldness  and  in¬ 
subordination,  Mr.  Quilp  first  stared  her  out  of  countenance 
and  then  drank  her  health  ceremoniously. 

“  I  thought  you  ’d  come  back  directly,  Fred.  I  always 
thought  that,”  said  Quilp,  setting  down  his  glass.  “  And 
when  the  Mary  Ann  returned  with  you  on  hoard,  instead  of  a 
letter  to  say  what  a  contrite  heart  you  had,  and  how  happy 
you  were  in  the  situation  that  had  been  provided  for  you,  I 
was  amused — exceedingly  amused.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  ” 

The  young  man  smiled,  but  not  as  though  the  theme  were 
the  most  agreeable  one  tnat  could  have  been  selected  for  his 
entertainment;  and  for  that  reason  Quilp  pursued  it. 

“  I  always  will  say,”  he  resumed,  “  that  when  a  rich  rela¬ 
tion  having  two  young  people — sisters  or  brothers,  or  brother 
and  sister — dependent  on  liim,  attaches  himself  exclusively  to 
o*e,  and  casts  off  the  other,  he  does  wrong.” 

The  young  man  made  a  movement  of  impatience,  but  Quilp 
went  on  ns  calmly  as  if  he  were  discussing  some  abstract  ques¬ 
tion  in  which  nobody  present  had  the  slightest  personal  inter¬ 
est. 

“  It ’s  very  true,”  said  Quilp,  “  that  your  grandfather  urged 
repeated  forgiveness,  ingratitude,  riot,  and  extravagance,  and 
all  that ;  but  as  1  told  him  ‘  these  are  common  faults.’  ‘  But 
he ’s  a  scoundrel,’  said  he.  ‘  Granting  that,’  said  1,  (for  the 
sake  of  argument  of  course),  ‘  a  great  many  young  noblemen  | 
and  gentlemen  are  scoundrels  too !’  But  he  would  n’t  be  con¬ 
vinced.” 

“  1  wonder  at  that,  Mr.  Quilp,”  said  the  young  man  sar¬ 
castically. 

“  Well,  so  did  I  at  the  time.”  returned  Quilp,  “  but  he  was 
always  obstinate.  He  was  in  a  manner  a  friend  of  mine,  but 
he  was  always  obstinate  and  wrong-headed.  Little  Nell  is  a 
nice  girl,  but  you  ’re  her  brother,  Frederick.  You’re  her 
brother  after  all ;  as  you  told  him  the  last  time  you  met,  he 
can ’t  alter  that.” 

“  He  would  if  he  could,  confound  him  for  that  and  all  other 
kindness,”  said  the  young  man  impatiently.  “  But  nothing 
can  come  of  this  subject  now,  and  let  us  have  do  ne  with  it  in 
the  Devil’s  name.”  ! 

“  Agreed,”  returned  Quilp,  “  agreed  on  my  part,  readily. 
Why  have  I  alluded  to  it  7  Just  to  show  you,  Frederick,  that 
I  have  always  stood  your  friend.  Y’ou  little  knew  who  was  j 
your  friend  and  who  your  foe  ;  now  did  you  7  You  thought  I 
was  aeainst^ou,  and  so  there  has  been  a  coolness  between  us; 
but  it  was  all  on  your  side,  entirely  on  your  side.  Let ’s  shake 
hands  again,  Fred.” 

With  his  head  sunk  down  between  his  shoulders,  and* a 
hideous  grin  overspreading  his  face,  the  dwarf  stood  up  and 
stretched  his  short  arm  across  the  table.  After  a  moment’s 
hesitation,  the  yvung  man  stretched  out  his  to  meet  it :  Quilp 
clutched  his  fingers  in  a  grip  that  for  a  moment  stopped  the 


current  of  the  blond  within  them,  and  pressing  his  other  hand 
upon  his  lip  and  frowning  towards  the  unsuspicious  Richard, 
released  them  and  sat  down. 

This  action  was  not  lost  upon  Trent,  who  knowing  that  Richard 
Swiveller  was  a  mere  tool  in  his  hands  and  knew  no  more  of 
his  designs  than  he  thought  proper  to  communicate,  saw  that 
the  dwarf  perfectly  understood  the  relative  position,  and  fully 
entered  into  the  character  of  his  friend.  It  is  something  to  be 
appreciated,  even  in  knavery.  This  silent  homage  to  his  su- 
{wrior  abilities,  no  less  than  a  sense  of  the  power  w  ith  which 
the  dwarf’s  quick  perception  had  already  invested  him,  in¬ 
clined  tVie  young  man  towards  that  ugly  worthy,  and  deter¬ 
mined  him  to  profit  hy  his  aid. 

It  being  now  Mr.  Quilp  s  cue  to  change  the  subject  withall 
convenient  expedition,  lest  Richard  Swiveller  in  his  heedless¬ 
ness  should  reveal  anything  which  it  was  inexpedient  fur  the 
women  to  know,  he  proposed  a  gamcatfour-handed cribbage ; 
and  partners  being  cut  for,  Mrs.  Quilpfell  to  Fiederick  Trent, 
and  Dick  himself  to  Quilp.  Mrs.  Jiniwin  being  very  fond  of 
cards  was  carefully  excluded  hy  her  son-in-law  from  any  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  game,  and  had  assigned  to  her  the  duty  of 
occasionally  replenishing  the  glasses  from  the  case-bottle  ; 
Mr.  Quilp  from  that  moment  keeping  one  eye  constantly  upon 
her,  lest  she  should  by  any  means  procure  a  taste  of  the  same, 
and  thereby  tantalizing  the  wretched  old  lady  (who  was  as 
much  attached  to  the  case  bottle  as  the  cards)  in  a  double  de¬ 
gree  and  most  ingenious  manner. 

But  it  was  not  to  Mrs.  Jiniwin  alone  that  Mr.  Quilp’s  atten¬ 
tion  was  restricted,  and  several  other  matters  required  his 
constant  vigilance.  Among  his  various  eccentric  habits  he 
hud  a  humorous  one  of  always  cheating  at  cards,  which  ren¬ 
dered  necessary  on  his  part,  not  only  a  close  observance  of  the 
game,  and  a  slight. of-hand  in  counting  and  scoring,  but  also 
involved  the  constant  correction,  by  looks,  and  frowns,  and 
kicks  under  the  table,  of  Richard  Sw'iveller,  who  being  be¬ 
wildered  by  the  rapidity  with  which  his  cards  were  told,  and 
the  rate  at  which  the  pegs  travelled  down  the  board,  could 
not  be  prevented  from  sometimes  expressing  his  surprise  and 
incredulity.  Mrs.  Quilp  too  was  the  partner  of  young  Trent, 
and  for  every  look  that  passed  between  tliem,  and  every  word 
they  spoke,  and  every  card  they  played,  the  dwarf  had  eyes 
and  ears;  not  occupied  alone  with  what  was  passing  above 
the  table,  but  with  signals  that  might  be  exchanged  beneath 
it,  which  he  laid  ail  kinds  of  traps  to  detect ;  besides  often 
treading  on  his  wife’s  toes  to  see  whether  she  cried  out  or  re¬ 
mained  silent  under  the  intliction,  in  which  lattercase  it  would 
have  been  quite  clear  that  Trent  had  been  treading  on  her 
toes  before.  Yet,  in  the  most  of  all  these  distractions,  the 
one  eye  was  upon  the  old  lady  always,  and  if  she  so  much 
as  stealthily  advanced  a  tea-spoon  towards  a  neighboring  glass 
(which  she  often  did),  for  the  purpose  of  absttacting  but  one 
sup  of  its  sweet  contents,  Quilp’s  hand  would  overset  it  in  the 
very  moment  of  her  triumph,  and  Quilp’s  mocking  voice  im¬ 
plore  her  to  regard  her  precious  health.  And  in  any  one  of 
these  his  many  cares,  from  first  to  last,  Quilp  never  flagged 
nor  faltered. 

At  length,  when  they  had  played  a  great  many  rubbers,  and 
drawn  pretty  freely  upon  the  case-bottle,  Mr.  Quilp  warned 
his  lady  to  retire  to  rest,  and  that  submissive  wife  complying, 
and  being  followed  by  her  indignant  mother,  Mr.  Swiveller 
fell  asleep.  The  dwarf  beckoning  his  remaining  companion 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  held  a  shortconference  with  him 
in  whispers. 

“  It 's  as  Well  not  to  say  more  than  ons  can  help  before  our 
worthy  friend,”  said  Quilp,  making  a  grimace  toward  the 
slumbering  Dick.  “  Is  it  a  bargain  between  us,  Fred?  Shall 
he  marry  little  rosy  Nell  bye  and  bye  7  ” 

“  You  have  some  end  of  your  own  to  answer  of  course,” 
returned  the  other. 

“Of  course  1  have,  dear  Fred,”  said  Quilp,  grinning  to 
think  how  little  he  suspected  w  hat  the  real  end  was.  “  It ’s 
retaliation  jicrhaps  ;  perhaps  whim.  1  have  influence,  Fred, 
to  help  or  oppose.  Which  way  shall  1  use  it  7  There  are  a 
pair  of  scales,  and  it  goes  into  one.” 

“  Throw  it  into  mine  then,”  said  Trent. 

“  It ’s  done  Fred,”  rejoined  Quilp,  stretching  out  his  clenched 
hand  and  opening  it  as  if  he  had  let  some  weight  full  out. 

“  It ’s  in  the  scale  from  this  time,  and  turns  it  Fred.  Mind 
that.” 

“  Where  have  they  gone  7  ”  asked  Trent. 

Quilp  shook  his  head,  and  said  that  point  remained  to  be 
discovered,  which  it  might  be,  easily.  When  it  was,  they 
would  begin  their  preliminary  advances.  Ho  would  visit  the 
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ol<i  man,  or  even  Richard  Swiveller  might  vi^it  him,  and  by 
afi'ecling  a  d»*ep  concern  in  hia  l)**half  and  ini|iloring  him  to 
aettle  in  some  worthy  home,  lead  to  the  child’s  remembering 
him  with  gratitude  and  favor.  Once  impressed  to  this  ex- 


anybo<iy  wastrue  at  heart,  and  earnest,  I  am.  1  am  sure  you 
know  1  am.” 

‘‘  Then  how,”  said  the  old  man,  ltx>’iving  fearfully  round, 
“  how  can  you  bear  to  think  that  we  are  safe,  when  they  are 


tent,  it  would  be  easy,  he  said,  to  win  her  in  a  year  or  two  ;  searching  for  me  everywhere,  and  may  come  here,  and  steal 
for  she  supposed  the  old  man  to  be  poor,  as  it  was  a  part  of  uimn  us,  even  while  we  're  talking  ?  ” 
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his  jealous  policy  (in  common  with  many  other  misers)  to 
feign  to  be  so,  to  those  about  him. 

“  He  has  feigned  it  often  enough  to  me,  of  late,”  said 
Trent. 

*‘0h!  and  to  me  too!”  replied  the  dwarf.  “^Vhich  is 
more  extraordinary,  as  I  know  how  rich  he  really  is.” 

”  I  suppose  you  should,”  said  Trent. 

”  I  think  I  should  indeed,”  rejoined  the  dwarf;  and  in  that, 
at  least,  he  spoke  the  truth. 

After  a  few  more  whispered  words,  they  returned  to  the 
table,  and  the  young  man  rousing  Richard  Swiveller  informed 
him  that  ho  was  waiting  to  depart.  This  was  welcome  news 
to  Dick,  who  started  up  directly.  After  a  few  words  of  con- 
hdence  in  the  result  of  their  project  had  been  exchanged, 
they  bade  the  grinning  (juilp  good  night. 

Quilp  crept  to  the  window  as  they  passed  in  the  street  be¬ 
low,  and  listened.  Trent  was  pronouncing  an  encomium 
upon  his  wife,  and  they  were  both  wondering  by  what  enchant¬ 
ment  she  had  been  brought  to  marry  such  a  misshapen  wretch 


”  Because  I ’m  sure  we  have  not  been  followed,”  said  the 
child.  “Jutlge  for  yourself  dear  grandfather;  look  round, 
and  see  howquietand  still  it  is.  We  are  alone  together,  and 
may  ramble  where  we  like.  Not  safe!  Could  1  ft*el  easy— • 
did  I  feel  at  ease — when  any  danger  thivalened  you  1  ” 

“  True,  true,”  ha  answereil,  pressing  her  hand,  but  still 
looking  anxiously  about.  “  What  noise  was  that  1” 

“  A  bin!,”  said  the  child,  '*  Hying  into  the  woi>d,  and  lead¬ 
ing  the  way  for  us  to  follow.  You  rrmomln'r  that  we  said  we 
would  walk  in  woods  and  fields,  and  by  the  side  of  rivers,  and 
how  happy  we  would  b*> — jou  rememln'r  that  1  But  here, 
while  the  sun  shines  above  our  heads,  and  every  thing  is 
bright  and  happy,  we  are  sitting  sadly  down,  and  losing  time. 
See  what  a  pleasant  path;  and  there’s  the  bird — the  same 
bird — now  he  flies  to  another  tive,  and  stays  to  sing.  Come  !  ” 
When  they  rose  up  from  the  ground,  and  took  the  shady 
track  which  led  them  through  the  wood,  she  boumletl  on  Ih*- 
fore ;  printing  her  tiny  footsteps  in  the  moss,  which  rose  elas¬ 
tic  from  so  light  a  pressure  and  gave  it  back  as  mitrors  throw 


as  he.  The  dwarf  after  watching  their  retreating  shadows  j  off  breath;  and  thus  she  lured  tlie  old  man  on,  with  many  a 


with  a  wider  grin  than  his  face  had  yet  displayed,  stole  «oftly  backward  look  and  merry  beck,  now  pointing  stealthily  to 
in  the  dark  to  bed.  |  some  lone  bird  as  it  perched  and  twittered  on  a  branch  that 

In  this  hatching  of  their  scheme,  neither  Trent  nor  Quilp  j  strayed  across  their  path,  now  stopping  to  listen  to  the  songs 
had  had  one  thought  about  the  happiness  or  misery  of  poor  i  that  broke  the  happy  silence,  or  watch  the  sun  as  it  trembled 
innocent  Nell.  It  would  have  been  strange  if  the  careless  '  through  the  leaves,  and  stealing  in  among  the  ivied  trunks  of 
profligate,  who  was  the  butt  of  both,  had  been  harassed  by  stout  old  trees,  opened  long  paths  of  light.  As  they  passed 
any  such  consideration;  for  his  high  opinion  of  his  own  merits  '  onward,  parting  the  boughs  that  clustered  in  their  way,  the 
and  deserts  rendered  the  project  rathei  a  laudable  one  than  ;  serenity  which  the  child  had  first  assumed,  stole  into  her 
otherwise;  and  if  ho  had  been  visited  by  so  unwonted  a  guest  breast  in  earnest;  the  old  man  cast  no  longer  fearful  looks 
as  reflection,  ho  would — being  a  brute  only  in  the  gratifica-  behind,  but  felt  at  ease  and  cheerful,  for  the  further  they 
tion  of  his  appetite — have  soothed  his  couscience  with  the  passed  into  the  deep  green  shade,  the  mure  they  felt  the 
plea  that  he  did  not  mean  to  beat  or  kill  his  w  ife,  and  would  tranquil  mind  of  God  w  as  there,  and  shed  his  |H*ace  on  them, 
therefore,  after  all  said  and  dune,  be  a  very  tolerable,  average  At  length  the  path  becoming  clearer  an<i  less  intricate, 
husband.  brought  them  to  the  end  of  the  woo<l,  and  into  a  •ubiic  road. 

Taking  their  way  along  it  for  a  short  distance,  thi*y  came  to 
a  lane,  so  shaded  by  the  trees  on  either  hand  that  they  met 
together  over-head,  and  arched  the  narrow  way.  A  broken 
It  was  not  until  they  were  quite  exhausted  and  could  no  finger-post  announced  that  this  led  to  a  village  three  mile* 
longer  maintain  th«  pace  at  which  they  had  fled  from  the  j  off;  and  thither  they  resolved  to  bend  their  steps, 
race-ground,  that  the  old  man  and  child  ventured  to  stop,  The  miles  appeared  so  long  that  tliey  sometimes  thought 
and  sit  down  to  rest  upon  the  borders  of  a  little  wood.  Here,  I  they  must  have  missed  tiieir  road.  But  at  lust,  to  their  great 
though  the  course  was  hidden  from  their  view,  they  could  |  joy,  it  led  downward  in  a  steep  descent,  with  overhanging 
yet  faintly  distinguish  the  noise  of  distant  shouts,  the  hum  of  ;  banks  over  which  the  footpaths  led;  and  the  clustered  houses 
voices,  and  the  beating  of  drums.  Climbing  the  eminence  |  of  the  village  pee|>ed  out  from  the  woody  hollow  helow’. 
which  lay  betwoen  them  and  the  spot  they  had  left,  thechihl  j  It  was  a  very  small  place.  The  men  and  boys  wvre  play- 
could  even  discern  tha  fluttering  flags  and  white  tops  of  ■  ing  at  cricket  on  the  green;  and  as  the  other  folks  weie  lotik- 
booths ;  but  no  person  was  approaching  toward  them,  and  ■  ing  on,  they  wandered  up  and  ilown,  uncertain  where  to  seek 


their  resting-place  was  solitary  and  still. 

Some  lime  elapsed  before  she  could  reassure  her  trembling 
companion,  or  restore  him  to  a  state  of  moderate  tranquility. 


a  humble  lodging.  There  was  but  one  old  man  in  the  little 
garden  behind  his  cottage,  and  him  they  were  timid  of  ap¬ 
proaching,  for  he  was  the  schoolmaster,  and  had  “  School  / 


His  disordered  imagination  represented  to  him  a  crowd  of  written  up  over  his  window  in  black  letters  on  a  white  board  . 


persons  stealing  toward  them  beneath  the  cover  of  the  bushes,  1 
lurking  in  every  ditch,  and  peeping  from  the  boughs  of  every 
rustling  tree.  Ha  was  haunted  by  apprehensions  of  being 
led  captive  to  some  gloomy  place  where  he  would  be  chained 
and  scourged,  and  worse  than  all,  where  Nell  could  never 
come  to  see  him,  save  through  iron  bars  and  gratings  in  the 
wall.  His  terrors  affected  the  child.  Separation  from  her 
grandfather  was  the  greatest  evil  she  could  dread  ;  and  feel-  ; 
ing  for  the  time  as  though,  go  where  they  would,  they  were  i 
to  be  hunted  down,  and  could  never  bo  safe  but  in  hiding,  ; 
her  heart  failed  her,  and  her  courage  drooped.  j 

In  one  so  young,  and  so  unused  to  the  scenes  in  which  she  ' 
had  lately  moved  this  sinking  of  the  spirit  was  not  surprising. 
But,  Nature  often  enshrines  gallant  and  noble  hearts  in  weak 
bosoms — oftenest,  God  bless  her,  in  female  breasts — and 
when  the  child,  casting  her  tearful  eyes  upon  the  old  man, 
remembered  how  weak  he  was,  and  how  destitute  and  help-  ' 
less  he  would  be  if  she  failed  him,  her  heart  swelled  within  i 
her,  and  animated  her  with  new  strength  and  fortitude.  j 

“We  are  quite  safe  now,  and  have  nothing  to  fear  indeed, 
dear  grandfather,”  she  said. 

“  Nothing  to  fear !  ”  returned  the  old  man.  “  Nothing  to  ' 
fear  if  they  took  me  from  thee !  Nothing  to  fear  if  they  part¬ 
ed  us!  Nobody  is  true  to  me.  No,  not  one.  Not  oven 
NeU  !  ” 


He  was  a  pale,  simple-looking  man,  of  a  spare  and  meagre 
habit,  and  sat  among  his  flowers  and  bee-hives,  smoking  tiis 
pipe,  in  the  little  porch  before  his  door. 

“  Speak  to  him,  dear,”  the  old  man  whispered. 

“  I  am  almost  afraid  to  disturb  him,”  saiil  the  child  timidly. 
“  He  does  not  seem  to  see  us.  Perhaps  if  wo  wait  a  little,  ho 
may  look  this  way.” 

They  waited,  but  the  schooolmaster  cast  no  look  toward 
them,  and  still  sat,  thoughtful  and  silent,  in  the  little  porch. 
He  had  a  kind  face.  In  his  plain  old  suit  of  black,  he  looked 
pale  and  meagre.  They  fancied,  t<K),  a  lonely  air  about  him 
and  his  house,  but  perhaps  that  was  because  the  other  people 
formed  a  merry  company  upon  the  green,  and  lie  seemed  the 
only  solitary  man  in  all  the  place. 

They  were  very  tired,  and  the  child  would  have  been  bold 
I  enough  to  address  even  a  schoolmaster,  but  for  something  ia 
his  manner  which  seemed  to  denote  that  be  was  uneasy  or 
I  distressed.  As  they  stood  hesitating  at  a  little  distance,  they 
saw  that  he  sat  fur  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  like  one  in  a 
brown  study,  then  laid  aside  his  pipe  and  took  a  few  turns  in 
his  garden,  then  approached  the  gate  and  looked  toward  tlie 
green,  then  took  ap  bis  pipe  again  with  a  sigh,  and  sat  down 
thoughtfully  as  before. 

As  nobody  else  appeared  and  it  would  soon  be  dark,  Nell 
at  length  took  courage,  and  when  he  had  resumed  his  pipo 


“  Oh  !  Do  not  say  that,”  replied  the  child,  “for  if  ever  i  anJ  •«»«».  ventnnMl  to  draw  irear,  leading  her  grandfather 
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the  hand.  The  nli/^ht  noi«e  they  made  in  raijin^r  the  latch  of 
the  wicket-gate,  caught  his  attention.  He  looked  at  them  ' 
kindly  but  scorned  disappointed  too,  and  slightly  shook  his  head.  | 
Nell  dropped  a  curtsey,  and  told  him  they  were  poor  travel-  ! 
ers  who  sought  a  shelter  for  the  night,  which  they  would 
gladly  pay  for,  so  far  as  their  means  allowed.  The  school¬ 
master  looked  earnestly  at  her  as  she  spoke,  laid  aside  his 
pipe,  and  rose  up  directly. 

“  If  you  could  direct  us  any  where,  sir,”  said  the  child, 

“  we  should  take  it  kindly.”  j 

“You  have  been  walking  a  long  way,”  said  the  school  I 
master.  I 

“  A  long  way,  sir,”  the  child  replied.  | 

“  You  ’  re  a  young  traveler,  my  child,”  he  said,  laying  his 
hand  gently  on  her  head.  “  Your  grand-child,  friend?  ”  j 
“  Aye,  sir,”  cried  tlic  old  man,  “  and  the  stay  and  comfort  ! 
of  my  life.”  | 

“  Come  in,”  said  the  schoolmaster.  j 

Without  further  preface  he  conducted  them  into  his  little  I 
school-room,  which  was  parlor  and  kitchen  likewise,  and  told  ; 
them  they  were  welcome  to  remain  under  his  roof  till  morn-' 
ing.  Before  they  had  done  thanking  him,  ho  sjjread  a  course  j. 
white  cloth  upon  the  table,  with  knives  and  platters ;  and  , 
bringing  out  some  bread  and  cold  meat,  and  a  jug  of  beer,  | 
besought  them  to  eat  and  drink.  i 

The  child  looked  round  the  room  ns  she  took  her  seat. — 
There  were  a  couple  of  forms,  notched  and  cut,  and  inked  all 
over;  a  small  deal  de/k  perched  on  four  legs,  at  which  no 
doubt  the  master  sat  ;  a  few  dog’s-eared  books  upon  a  high  ; 
shelf;  and  beside  them  a  motley  collection  of  peg-tops,  balls, 
kites,  hshing-lines,  marbles,  half-eaten  apples,  and  other  con¬ 
fiscated  property  of  idle  urchins.  Displayed  on  hooks  upon 
the  wall  in  all  their  terrors,  were  the  cane  and  ruler  ;  and 
near  them,  on  a  small  shelf  of  its  own,  the  dunce’s  cap,  made  ! 
of  old  newspapers  and  decorated  with  glaring  wafers  of  the  j 
largest  size.  But,  the  great  ornaments  of  the  wall,  were  cer-  j 
tain  moral  sentences  fairly  copied  in  good  round  text,  and  | 
well-worked  sums  in  simple  addition  and  multiplication,  evi-  | 
dently  achieved  by  the  same  hand,  which  wore  plentifully  i 
pasted  all  rourul  the  room ;  for  the  double  purpose,  as  it  j 
seemed,  of  bearing  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  school,  i 
and  kindling  a  worthy  emulation  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
scholars. 

“  Y’es,”  said  the  old  schoolmaster,  observing  that  her  atten-  j 
tion  was  caught  by  these  latter  specimens.  “  That ’s  beauti-  i 
ful  writing,  my  dear?  ”  j 

ifr*  Very,  sir,”  replied  the  ohild  modestly,  “  is  it  youis?  ”  | 

“  Mine !  ”  he  returned,  taking  out  his  spectacles  and  put¬ 
ting  them  on,  to  have  a  better  view  of  the  triumphs  so  dear  to 
his  heart.  “  1  could  n’t  write  like  that,  now-a-days.  No. — 
They  ’re  all  done  by  one  hand  ;  a  little  hand  it  is,  not  so  old  , 
as  yours,  but  a  very  clever  one.” 

As  the  schoolmaster  said  this,  he  saw  that  a  small  blot  of 
ink  had  been  throw’n  on  one  of  the  copies,  so  he  t<H)k  a  pen¬ 
knife  from  his  pocket,  and  going  up  to  the  wall,  carclhlly 
scraped  it  out.  When  he  had  finished,  he  walked  slowly 
backward  from  the  writing,  admiring  it  as  one  might  contem¬ 
plate  a  beautiful  picture,  hut  with  something  of  sadness  in  his 
voice  and  manner  which  quite  touched  the  child,  tliough  she 
was  unacquainted  with  its  cause. 

“  A  little  hand  indeed,”  said  the  poor  schoolmaster.  “  Far 
beyond  all  his  companions,  in  his  learning  and  his  sports  too, 
how  did  he  ever  come  to  be  so  fond  of  me  !  That  I  should 
love  him  is  no  w’onder,  but  that  he  should  love  me — ”  and 
there  the  schoolmaster  stopped,  and  took  off  his  spectacles  to 
wipe  them,  as  though  they  had  grown  dim. 

“  I  hope  there  is  nothing  the  matter,  sir,”  said  Nell  anx¬ 
iously. 

“  Not  much,  my  dear,”  returned  the  schoolmaster.  “  I 
hoped  to  have  seen  him  on  the  green  to-night.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  foremost  among  them.  But  he  ’ll  bo  there  to-morrow.” 

“Has  he  been  ill?  ”  asked  the  child,  with  a  child’s  qu^k 
sympathy. 

“  Not  very.  They  said  he  was  w'andering  in  his  head  yes¬ 
terday,  dear  boy,  and  so  they  said  the  day'before.  But  that ’s 
a  part  of  that  kind  of  disorder ;  it ’s  not  a  bad  sign — not  at  all 
a  bad  sign.” 

The  child  was  silent.  He  walked  to  the  door,  and  looked 
wistfull}  out.  The  shadows  of  night  were  gathering,  and^all 
was  still. 

“  If  he  could  lean  upon  any  l>ody’s  arm,  he  w'ould  come  to 
me,  I  know,”  he  said  returning  into  the  room.  “  He  al¬ 
ways  eame  into  the  garden  to  say  geod  night.  But  perhaps 


his  illness  has  only  just  taken  a  favorable  turn,  and  it ’s  too 
late  for  him  to  come  out,  for  it ’s  very  damp  and  there  ’»  a 
heavy  dew.  It ’s  much  better  he  should  n’t  come  to-night.” 

The  school-master  lighted  a  candle,  fastened  the  window- 
shutter,  and  closed  the  door.  But  after  he  had  done  this, 
and  sat  silent  a  little  time,  he  took  down  his  hat,  and  said  he 
would  go  and  satisfy  himself,  if  Nell  would  sit  up  till  he  re¬ 
turned.  The  child  readily  complied,  and  he  went  out. 

She  sat  there  half  an  hour  or  more,  feeling  the  place  vei'y 
strange  and  lonely,  for  she  had  prevailed  upon  the  old  man  to 
te  go  bed,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  ticking  of  an 
ohi  clock,  and  the  whistling  of  the  wind  among  the  trees. — 
When  he  returned,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  chimney  corner, 
hut  remained  silent  for  a  long  time.  At  length  he  turned  to 
her,  and  speaking  very  gently,  hoped  she  would  say  u  prayer 
that  night  for  a  sick  child. 

“My  favorite  scholar!”  said  the  poor  school-master,  smok¬ 
ing  a  pipe  he  had  forgotten  to  light,  and  looking  mournfully 
round  upon  the  walls.  “  It  is  a  very  little  hand  to  have  done 
all  that,  and  waste  away  with  sickness.  It  is  a  very,  very 
little  hand !  ” 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

After  a  sound  night’s  rest  in  a  chamber  in  the  thatched 
roof,  in  which  it  seemed  the  sexton  had  for  some  years  been 
a  lodger,  but  which  ho  had  lately  deserted  for  a  wife  and  a 
cottage  of  his  own,  the  child  rose  early  in  the  morning  and 
descended  to  the  room  where  she  had  supped  last  night.  As 
the  schoolmaster  had  already  left  his  bed  and  gone  out,  she 
bestirred  herself  to  make  it  neat  and  comfortable,  and  had 
just  finished  its  arrangement  when  the  kind  host  returned. 

Ho  thanked  her  many  times,  and  said  that  the  old  dame 
who  usually  did  such  otKccsfur  him  had  gone  nurse  to  the  little 
scholar  whom  he  had  told  her  of.  The  child  asked  how  he 
was,  ami  hoped  he  was  better. 

“  No,”  rejoined  the  schoolmaster  shaking  his  head  sorrow¬ 
fully,  “  no  better.  They  even  say  he  is  worse.” 

“  I  am  very  sorry  for  that,  sir,”  said  the  child. 

The  poor  schoolmaster  appeared  to  be  gratified  by  her  ear¬ 
nest  manner,  but  yet  rendered  more  uneasy  by  it,  for  he  adiled 
hastily  that  anxious  people  often  magnified  an  evil  and 
thought  it  greater  than  it  was:  “for  my  part,”  he  said,  in  his 
quiet,  patient  way,  “  I  hope  it ’s  not  so.  I  do  n’t  think  he 
can  be  worse.” 

The  child  asked  his  leave  to  prepare  breakfast,  and  her 
grandfather  coming  down  stairs  they  all  three  partook  of  it 
together.  While  the  meal  was  in  progress,  their  host  re¬ 
marked  that  the  old  man  seemed  much  fatigued,  and  evi¬ 
dently  stood  in  need  of  rest. 

“  If  the  jouiTiey  you  have  before  you  is  a  long  one,”  he  said, 
“  and  do  n’t  press  you  for  one  day,  you  ’re  very  welcome  to  pass 
another  night  here.  I  should  really  be  glad  if  you  w'ould, 
friend.” 

He  saw  that  the  old  man  looked  at  Nell,  uncertain  whether 
to  accept  or  declin#  his  offer;  and  added, 

“  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  ysung  companion  with  me 
for  one  day.  If  you  can  do  a  charity  to  a  lone  man,  and  rest 
youMclf  at  the  same  time,  do  so.  If  you  must  proceed  U]»on 
your  journey,  I  wish  you  well  through  it,  and  will  walk  a 
little  way  with  you  before  school  l>egln8.” 

“  What  are  we  to  do,  Nell?  ”  said  the  old  man  irresolutely, 
“  say  what  we  ’re  to  do,  dear.” 

It  required  no  great  persuasion  to  induce  the  child  to  an¬ 
swer  that  they  had  better  accept  the  invitation  and  remain. — 
She  was  happy  to  show  her  gratitude  to  the  kind  schoolmaster 
by  busying  herself  in  the  performance  of  such  household  du¬ 
ties  ns  hii  little  cottage  stood  in  need  of.  When  these  were 
done,  she  took  some  needle-work  from  her  basket,  and  sat 
herself  down  upon  a  stool  beside  the  lattice,  where  the  honey¬ 
suckle  and  wo^bine  entwined  their  tender  stems,  and  steal¬ 
ing  into  the  room  filled  it  with  their  delicious  breath.  Her 
grandfather  w'as  basking  in  the  sun  outside,  breathing  the  per¬ 
fume  of  the  flowers  and  idly  watching  the  ciouds  as  they 
floated  on  before  the  light  summer  wind. 

As  the  schoolmaster,  after  arranging  the  two  forms  in  due 
order,  took  his  seat  behind  his  desk  and  made  other  prepara¬ 
tions  for  school,  the  child  was  apprehensive  that  she  might  bo 
in  the  way,  and  offered  to  withdraw  to  her  little,  bed-room. — 
But  this  be  would  not  allow,  and  as  he  seemed  pleased  to 
have  her  there,  she  remained,  busying  ^erself  with  her  work. 
“  Have  you  many  scholars,  sir  ?  ”  she  asked. 

The  poor  schoolmaister  shook  his  bead,  and  said  that  they 
barely  tilled  the  two  forms. 
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“  Are  the  others  clever,  sir?  ”  asked  iho  child,  glancing  at  I 
the  trophies  on  the  wall. 

“  Good  boys,”  returned  the  schoolmaster,  “  good  boys 
enough,  my  dear,  but  they  ’ll  never  do  like  that.” 

A  small,  white-headed  boy,  with  a  sunburnt  face,  appeared 
at  the  door  while  he  was  speaking,  and  stopping  there  to 
make  a  nistic  bow,  came  in  and  took  his  seat  upon  one  of  the 
forms.  The  white-headed  boy  then  put  an  open  book,  aston¬ 
ishingly  dog’s-eared,  upon  his  knees,  and  thru-sting  his 
hands  into  his  pockets  began  counting  the  marbles  with 
which  they  were  tilled;  displaying  in  the  expression  of  his 
face  a  remarkable  capacity  of  totally  abstracting  his  mind 
from  the  spelling  on  which  his  eyes  were  fixed.  Soon  after¬ 
wards  another  white-headed  little  boy  came  straggling  in,  and 
after  him  a  red-headed  lad,  and  after  hinf  two  more  with 
white  heads,  and  then  one  with  a  flaxen  poll,  and  so  on  until 
the  forms  were  occupied  by  a  dozen  boys  or  thereabouts,  with 
heads  of  every  color  but  grey,  and  ranging  in  their  ages  from 
four  years  old  to  fourteen  years  or  more ;  for  the  legs  of  the 
youngest  were  a  long  way  from  the  floor  when  he  sat  upon 
the  form,  and  the  elilest  was  a  heavy,  good-tempered,  foolish 
fellow,  about  half  a  head  taller  than  the  schoolmaster.  1 

At  the  top  of  the  first  form — the  post  of  honor  in  the  school 
— was  the  vacant  place  of  the  little  sick  scholar,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  row  of  pegs  on  which  those  who  came  in  hats  or 
caps  were  wont  to  hang  them  up,  one  was  left  empty.  No 
boy  attempted  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  seat  or  peg,  but  many 
a  one  looked  from  the  empty  spaces  to  the  schoolmaster,  and 
whispered  his  idle  neighbor  bf'hind  his  hand. 

Then  began  the  humof  conning  over  lessons  and  getting  them 
by  heart,  the  whispered  jest  and  stealthy  game,  and  all  the 
noise  and  drawl  of  school ;  ard  in  the  midst  of  the  din  sat  the 
poor  schoolmaster,  the  very  •"  of  meekness  and  simplicity, 
vainly  attempting  to  fix  his  mu.  m  the  duties  of  the  day, 
and  to  forget  his  little  friend,  but  the  tedium  of  his  office 
reminded  him  more  strongly  of  the  willing  scholar,  and  his 
thoughts  were  rambling  from  his  pupils — it  was  plain. 

None  knew  this  better  than  the  idlest  boys,  who,  growing 
bolder  with  impunity,  waxed  louder  and  more  daring  ;  play¬ 
ing  odd-or-even  under  the  master’s  eye,  eating  apples  openly 
and  without  rebuke,  pinchiag  each  other  in  sport  or*  malice 
without  the  least  reserve,  and  cutting  their  autographs  in  the 
very  legs  of  his  desk.  The  puzzled  dunce,  who  stood  beside 
it  to  say  his  lesson  out  of  book,  looked  no  longer  at  the  ceil¬ 
ing  for  forgotten  words,  but  drew  closer  to  the  master’s  elbow 
and  boldly  cast  his  eye  upon  the  page;  the  wag  of  the  little 
troop  squinted  and  made  grimaces  (at  the  smallest  boy  of 
course),  holding  no  book  before  his  face,  and  his  approving 
audience  knew  no  constraint  in  their  delight.  If  the  master 
did  chanee  to  rouse  himself  and  seem  alive  to  what  was  going 
on,  the  noise  subsided  for  a  moment  and  no  eyes  met  his  but 
wore  a  studious  and  a  deeply  humble  look  ;  but  the  instant  he 
relapsed  again,  it  broke  out  afresh,  and  ten  times  louder  than 
before. 

Oh !  hew  some  of  those  idle  fellows  longed  to  be  outside, 
and  how  they  looked  at  the  open  door  and  window,  as  if  they 
half  meditated  rushing  violently  out,  plunging  into  the  woods, 
and  being  wild  boys  and  savages  from  that  lime  forth.  What 
rebellious  thoughts  of  the  cool  river,  and  some  shady  bathiug- 

lace  beneath  willow  trees  with  branches  dipping  in  the  water, 

ept  tempting  and  urging  that  stardy  boy,  wi»o,  with  his  shirt- 
collar  unbuttoned  and  flung  back  as  far  as  it  could  go,  sat  fan¬ 
ning  his  flashed  face  with  a  spelling-book,  wishing  himself  a 
whale,  or  a  tittlebat,  or  a  fly,  or  anything  but  a  boy  at  school 
on  that  hot,  broiling  day !  Ilcat !  ask  that  other  boy,  whose  | 
seat  being  nearest  to  the  door,  gave  him  opportunities  of 
gliding  out  into  the  garden  and  diiving  his  companions  to 
madness  by  dipping  his  face  into  the  bucket  of  the  well  and 
then  rolling  on  the  grass — ask  hitn'if  there  were  ever  such  a  day 
as  that,  wheneven  the  bees  weredivingdeep  down  intothe  cups 
of  flowers  and  stopping  there,  as  if  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  retire  from  business  and  be  manufacturers  of  honey 
no  more.  The  day  was  made  for  laziness,  and  lying  on  one’s 
back  in  green  places,  and  staring  at  the  sky  till  its  brightness 
forced  one  to  shut  one’s  eyes  and  go  to  sleep;  and  was  this  a 
time  to  be  pouring  over  musty  books  in  a  dark  room,  slighted 
by  the  very  sun  itself  ?  Monstrous ! 

Nell  sat  by  tlie  window  occupied  with  her  work,  but  atten¬ 
tive  still  to  all  that  passed,  though  sometimes  ratlier  timid  of 
the  boisterous  boys.  Tjie  lessons  over,  wiiting-time  began; 
and  there  being  but  one  desk  and  that  tb«  master’s  each  boy 
sat  at  it  in  turn  and  laboured  at  his  crooked  copy,  while  the 
master  w'alked  about.  This  was  a  quieter  time ;  for  he 


would  come  and  look  over  the  writer’s  shoulder,  and  tell  him 
mildly  to  obse  e  how  such  a  letter  was  turned  in  such  a  copy 
on  the  wall,  praise  such  an  upstroke  here  and  such  a  down- 
stroke  there,  and  bid  him  take  it  for  his  roo<lcl.  Then  ho 
would  stop  and  tell  them  what  the  sick  child  had  sa'.d  last 
night,  and  how  he  had  longed  to  l*e  among  them  once  again; 
and  such  was  the  poor  schoolmaster’s  gentle  an»l  nfl’ectionnto 
manner,  that  the  boys  scemeil  quite  remorseful  that  they  had 
worried  him  so  much,  and  wert*  absolutely  quiet ;  eating  no 
apples,  cutting  no  names,  inflicting  no  pinches,  and  making 
no  grimaces,  for  full  two  minutes  afterwards. 

”  I  think,  boys,”  said  the  schoolmaster  when  the  efivk 
struck  twelve,  ”  that  I  shall  give  an  extra  half-holiday  this 
afternoon.” 

At  this  intelligence,  the  boys  led  on  and  headed  by  the  tall 
boy,  raised  a  great  shout,  in  the  midst  of  w  hich  the  master 
was  seen  to  speak,  but  could  not  l)C  heard.  .\s  he  held  up 
his  hand,  how'ever,  in  token  of  his  wish  that  they  should  Im 
silent,  they  were  considerate  enough  to  leave  otV,  as  soon  as 
the  longest-winded  among  them  were  quite  out  of  breath. 

”  You  must  promise  me  first,”  said  the  schoolmaster,  "  that 
you  ’ll  not  bo  noisy,  or  at  least,  if  you  are,  that  you  ’ll  go 
away  and  be  so — away  out  of  the  village  I  mean.  I ’m 
sure  you  would  n’t  disturb  your  old  playmate  and  companion.” 

There  w’as  a  general  murmur,  (and  perhaps  a  very  sincere 
one,  for  they  were  but  boys)  in  the  negative  ;  and  the  tall  b<»y, 
perhaps  as  sincerely  as  any  of  them,  called  those  about  him 
to  witness  that  he  had  only  shouted  in  a  whisper. 

“  Then  pray  do  n’t  forget,  that ’s  my  dear  scholars,”  said 
the  school-master,  “  what  1  have  asked  you,  and  do  it  as  a 
favor  to  me.  Be  as  happy  as  you  can,  and  do  n’t  be  unmind¬ 
ful  that  you  are  blessed  with  health.  Good  bye  all !  ” 

“  Thank  ’ee,  sir,”  and  “  goorl  bye,  sir,”  were  said  a  great 
many  times  in  a  variety  of  voices,  and  the  boys  went  out  very 
slowly  and  softly.  But  there  was  the  sun  sliining  and  there 
were  the  birds  singing,  as  the  sun  only  shines  and  the  birds 
only  sing  on  holidays  and  half-holidays;  there  were  the  trees 
waving  to  all  free  boys  to  climb  and  nestle  among  their  leafy 
brunches ;  the  hay,  entreating  them  to  come  and  scatter  it  to 
the  pure  air;  the  green  corn,  gently  beckouiag  towards  wood 
and  stream;  the  smooth  grouml,  rendered  smoother  still  by 
blending  lights  and  shadows,  inviting  to  runs  and  leaps,  and 
long  walks,  God  knows  whither.  It  was  more  than  boy 
could  bear,  and  with  n  joyous  whoop  the  whole  cluster  took 
to  their  keels  and  spread  themselves  about,  shouting  and 
laughing  as  they  wont. 

“  It’s  natural,  thank  Heaven  !  ”  said  the  poor  schoolmaster 
looking  after  them.  “  1  am  very  glad  they  did  n’t  mind  me  !” 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  plea.se  everybody,  as  most  of  us 
would  have  discovered,  even  without  the  fable  which  bears 
that  moral ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  several  moth 
ers  and  aunts  of  pupils  looked  in  to  express  their  entire  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  schoolmaster’s  proceedings.  A  few  confined 
themselves  to  hints,  such  as  politely  inquiring  what  red-letter 
or  saint’s  day  the  almanac  said  it  w’as ;  a  few  ( these  were  the 
profound  village  politicians)  argued  that  it  was  a  slight  to 
the  throne,  and  an  affront  to  the  church  and  state,  and  sa¬ 
vored  of  revolutionary  principles,  to  grant  a  half-holiday  upon 
any  lighter  occasion  than  the  birthday  of  the  Monarch ;  but 
the  majority  expressed  their  displeasure  on  private  grounds 
and  in  plain  terms,  arguing  that  to  put  the  pupils  on  this  short 
allowance  of  learning  was  nothing  but  an  act  of  downright 
robbery  and  fraud ;  and  one  old  lady,  finding  that  she  could 
!  not  inflame  or  irritate  the  peaceable  schoolmaster  by  talking 
to  him,  bounced  out  of  bis  house,  and  talked  at  him  for  half 
an  hour  outside  his  own  window,  to  another  old  lady,  saying 
that  of  course  he  w'ould  deduct  this  half-holiday  from  his 
weekly  charge,  or  of  course  he  would  natunilly  expect  an  op¬ 
position  started  against  him  ;  there  was  no  want  of  idle  chaps 
in  that  neighborhood  (here  the  old  lady  raised  her  voice,)  and 
some  chaps  who  ware  too  idle  even  to  be  schoolmasters,  might 
soon  find  that  there  weresome  other  chaps  put  over  their  heads, 
and  so  she  would  have  therr  take  care,  and  look  pretty  sharp 
about  them.  But  all  tliese  taunts  and  vexations  faib-d  to  elicit 
one  word  from  the  meek  schoolmaster,  who  sat  with  the  child 
by  his  side, — a  little  more  dejected,  perhaps,  but  quite  silent 
and  uncomplaining. 

Toward  night  an  old  woman  came  tottering  up  the  garden 
as  speedily  as  she  could,  and  meeting  the  schoolmaster  at  the 
door,  said  he  was  to  go  to  Dame  West’s  directly,  and  had  best 
run  on  before  her.  He  and  the  child  were  on  the  point  of 
going  out  together  for  a  walk,  and  without  relinquishing  her 
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hand,  the  firhoolmaiiter  hurried  away,  leaving  the  messenger  I 
to  follow  a*  she  might.  i 

They  stop|M'd  at  a  cottage  door,  and  the  schoolmaster  , 
knocked  softly  at  it  with  his  band.  It  was  opened  without  I 
loss  of  time.  They  entered  a  room  where  a  little  group  of  ' 
women  were  gathen‘d  about  one,  older  than  the  rest,  who  , 
was  crying  very  bitterly,  and  sat  wringing  her  bands  and 
rocking  herself  to  and  fro. 

“  Oh,  dame  !  ”  said  the  scboohmaster,  drawing  near  her 
chair.  “  is  it  so  bad  as  this?  ” 

“  He ’s  going  fast,”  cried  the  old  woman  ;  “  my  grandson’s 
dying.  It ’s  all  along  of  you.  You  should  n’t  see  him  now,  I 
but  for  his  being  so  earnest  on  it.  This  is  what  his  learning 
has  brought  him  to.  Oh,  dear,  dear,  dear,  what  can  I  do  !  ” 

”  Do  not  say  that  I  am  in  any  fault,”  urged  the  gentle 
schoolmaster.  ”  I  am  not  hurt,  dame.  No,  no.  You  are  in 
great  distress  of  mind,  and  don’t  mean  what  you  say.  1  am 
sure  you  don’t.” 

“  1  do,”  returned  the  old  woman.  “  I  mean  it  all.  If  he 
had  n’t  been  poring  over  his  books  out  of  fear  of  you,  he  would 
have  been  well  and  merry  now,  I  know  he  would.” 

The  schoolmaster  looked  round  upon  the  other  women  as 
if  to  entreat  some  one  among  them  to  say  a  kind  word  for  him, 
but  they  shook  their  heads,  and  murmured  to  each  other  that 
they  never  thought  there  was  much  good  in  learning,  and  that 
this  convinced  them.  Without  saying  a  word  in  reply,  or 
giving  them  a  look  of  reproach,  he  followed  the  old  woman 
who  had  sommoncdhim  (and  who  had  now  rejoined  them)  into 
another  room,  where  his  infant  friend,  half-dressed  lay  stretched 
upon  a  bed. 

He  was  a  very  young  boy ;  quite  a  little  child.  His  hair 
still  hung  in  curls  about  his  face,  and  his  eyes  were  very 
bright ;  but  their  light  was  of  Heaven,  not  earth.  The  school¬ 
master  took  a  seat  beside  him,  and  stooping  over  the  pillow, 
whispered  his  name.  The  boy  sprung  up,  stroked  his  face  with 
his  hand,  and  threw  his  wasted  arms  around  his  neck,  crying 
out  that  he  was  his  dear  kind  friend. 

“  I  hope  I  always  was.  I  meant  to  be,  God  knows,”  said 
the  poor  schoolmaster. 

“  Who  is  that?  ”  said  the  boy,  seeing  Nell.  ”  I  am  afraid 
to  kiss  her,  lest  I  should  make  her  ill.  Ask  her  to  shake 
hands  with  me.” 

The  sobbing  child  came  closer  up,  and  took  the  little  Ian-  1 
guid  hand  in  hers.  Releasing  his  again  after  a  time,  the  sick 
boy  laid  him  gently  down. 

“  You  rememl>er  the  garden,  Harry,”  whispered  the 
schoolmaster,  anxious  to  rouse  him,  for  a  dullness  seemed 
gathering  upon  the  child,  and  how  pleasant  it  used  to  be  in 
the  evening  time  ?  You  must  make  baste  to  visit  it  again,  for 
I  think  the  very  flowers  have  missed  you,  and  are  less  gay 
than  they  used  to  be.  You  will  come  soon,  my  dear,  very 
soon  now— won’t  you  ?  ” 

The  boy  smiled  faintly — so  very,  very  faintly — and  put  his 
hand  upon  his  friend’s  grey  bead.  He  moved  his  lips  too,  but 
no  voice  came  from  them  ;  no,  not  a  sound. 

In  the  silence  that  ensued,  the  hum  of  distant  voices,  borne 
upon  the  evening  air,  came  floating  through  the  open  window. 

“  What ’s  that  ?  ”  said  the  sick  child  opening  his  eyes. 

"  The  boys  at  play  upon  the  green.” 

He  took  a  handkerchief  from  his  pillow,  and  tried  to  wave 
it  above  his  head.  But  the  feeble  arm  dropped  powerless 
down. 

** Shall  I  do  it?  ”  asked  the  schoolmaster. 

“  Please  wave  it  at  the  window/’  was  the  faint  reply.  ”Tie 
it  to  the  lattice.  Some  of  them  may  see  it  there.  Perhaps 
they’ll  think  of  me,  and  look  this  way.” 

He  raised  his  head,  and  glanced  from  the  fluttering  signal 
to  his  idle  bat,  that  lay  with  slate  and  book  and  other  boyish 
property  upon  a  table  in  the  room.  And  then  he  laid  him 
softly  down  once  more,  and  asked  if  the  littla  girl  were  there, 
for  he  could  not  see  her. 

He  stepped  forward,  and  pressed  the  passive  hand  that  lay 
upon  the  coverlet.  The  two  old  friends  and  companions — for 
such  they  were,  though  they  were  man  and  child — held  each 
other  in  a  long  embrace,  and  then  the  little  scholar  turned  his 
face  towards  the  wall,  and  fell  asleep. 

The  poor  schoolmaster  sat  in  the  same  place,  holding  tha 
small  cold  hand  in  his,  and  chafing  it.  It  was  but  the  hand 
of  a  dead  child.  He  felt  that;  and  yet  he  chafed  it  still,  and  ! 
could  not  lay  it  down.  _ 

CHAPTBE  XXTt. 

Almost  broken-hearted,  Nell  withdrew  with  the  scheolmas- 


terfrom  the  bedside  and  returned  to  bis  cottage.  In  the  midst 
of  her  grief  and  tears  she  was  yet  careful  to  conceal  their  n>al 
cause  from  the  old  man,  fur  the  dead  boy  had  been  a  grand 
child,  and  left  but  one  aged  relative  to  mourn  his  premature 
decay. 

She  stole  away  to  bed  as  quickly  as  she  could,  and  when 
she  was  alone,  gave  free  vent  to  the  sorrow  with  which  her 
breast  was  overcharged.  But  the  sad  scene  she  had  witnessed 
was  not  without  its  lesson  of  content  and  gratitude;  of  content 
with  the  lot  which  left  her  health  and  freedom  ;  and  gratitude 
that  she  was  spared  to  the  one  relative  and  friend  she  loved, 
and  to  live  and  move  in  a  beautiful  world,  when  so  many 
young  creatures — as  young  and  full  of  hope  as  she — were 
stricken  down  and  gathered  to  their  graves.  How  many  of 
the  mounds  in  that  old  charchyard  where  she  had  lately 
strayed,  grew  green  above  the  graves  of  children !  And  though 
she  thought  as  a  child  herself,  and  did  not  perhaps  sufficiently 
consider  to  w  hat  n  bright  and  happy  existence  those  who  die 
young  are  born,  and  how  in  death  they  lose  the  pain  of  seeing 
others  die  around  them,  bearing  to  the  tomb  some  strong  af¬ 
fection  of  their  hearts  (which  makes  the  old  die  many  times 
in  one  long  life),  still  she  thought  wisely  enough,  to  draw  a 
plain  and  easy  moral  from  what  she  had  seen  that  night,  and 
to  store  it  deep  in  her  mind. 

Her  dreams  w  re  of  the  little  scholar :  not  coffined  and 
covered  up,  but  mingling  with  angels,  and  smiling  happily. — 
The  sun  darting  his  cheerful  rays  into  the  room,  awoke  her; 
and  now  there  remained  but  to  take  leave  of  the  poor  school¬ 
master  and  wander  forth  once  more. 

By  the  time  they  were  ready  to  depart,  school  had  begun. 
In  the  darkened  room,  the  din  of  yesterday  was  going  on 
again ;  a  little  sobered  and  softened  down,  perhaps,  but  only 
a  very  little,  if  at  all.  The  schoolmaster  rose  from  his  desk 
and  walked  with  them  to  the  gate. 

It  was  with  a  trembling  and  reluctant  hand,  that  the  child 
held  out  to  him  the  money  which  the  lady  had  given  her  at  the 
races  for  the  flowers :  faltering  in  her  thanks  as  she  thought 
how  small  the  sum  was,  and  blushing  as  she  offered  it.  Bnt 
he  bade  her  p\it  it  up,  and  stopping  to  kiss  her  cheek,  turned 
back  into  his  house. 

They  liad  not  gone  half-a-dozen  paces  when  he  was  at  the 
door  again ;  the  old  man  retraced  his  steps  to  shake  hands, 
and  the  child  did  the  same. 

“Good  fortune  and  happiness  go  with  you  !  ”  said  the  poor 
schoolmaster.  “  I  am  quite  a  solitary  man  now.  If  you 
ever  pass  this  way  again,  you  ’ll  not  forget  the  little  village 
school.” 

“  We  shall  never  forget  it,  sir,”  rejoined  Nell;  “  nor  ever 
forget  to  be  grateful  to  you  for  your  kindness  to  us.” 

“  I  have  heard  such  words  from  the  lips  of  children  very 
often,”  said  the  schoolmaster,  shaking  his  head,  and  smiling 
thoughtfully,  “but  th^y  were  soon  forgotten.  I  had  attached 
one  young  friend  to  me,  the  better  friend  for  being  young — but 
that ’s  over — God  bless  you !  ” 

They  bade  him  farewell  very  many  times,  and  turned  away, 
walking  slowly  and  often  looking  back,  until  they  could  see 
him  no  more.  At  length  they  had  left  the  village  far  behind, 
and  even  lust  sight  of  the  smoke  among  the  trees.  They 
trudged  onward  now,  at  a  quicker  pace,  resolving  to  keep  the 
main  road,  and  go  whersver  it  might  lead  them. 

But  main  roads  stretch  along,  long  way.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  tw'o  or  three  inconsiderable  clusters  of  cottages  which 
they  passed,  without  stopping,  and  one  lonely  road-side  pub¬ 
lic-house  where  they  had  some  bread  and  cheese,  this  high¬ 
way  had  led  them  to  nothing — late  in  the  afternoon — and  still 
lengthened  out,  for  in  the  distance,  the  same  dull,  tedious, 
j  winding  course,  that  they  had  been  pursuing  all  day.  As  they 
had  no  resource,  however,  but  to  go  forward,  they  still  kept 
on,  though  at  a  n.uch  slower  pace,  being  very  weary  and 
fatigued. 

The  afternoon  had  worn  away  in  a  beautiful  evening,  when 
they  arrived  at  a  point  where  the  road  made  a  sharp  turn  and 
struck  across  a  common.  On  the  border  of  this  comnv  and 
close  to  the  hedge  that  divided  it  from  the  cultivated  fioNds,  a 
caravan  was  drawn  up  to  rest ;  upon  which,  by  reasen  of  its 
situation,  they  came  so  suddenly  that  they  could  not  have 
avoided  it  if  they  would. 

It  was  not  a  shabby,  dingy,  dust  cart,  but  a  smart  little 
bouse  upon  wheels,  with  white  dimity  curtains  festooning  the 
windows,  and  window-shutters  of  green  picked  out  with 
panels  of  a  staring  red,  in  which  happily  contrasted  colors  the 
whole  concern  shown  brilliant.  Neither  was  it  a  poor  cara 
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van  drawn  by  a  single  donkey  or  emaciated  horse,  for  a  pair  !  “  Come  nearer,  nearer  still,”  said  she,  beckoning  to  her  to 

of  horses  in  pretty  good  condition  were  released  from  the  ascend  the  steps.  ”  Are  you  hungry,  child  ?  ” 

shafts  and  grasing  on  the  frour-y  grass.  Neither  was  it  a  gipsy  “  Not  very,  but  we  are  tired,  ami  it ’s — it  it  a  long  way” — 
caravan,  for  at  the  open  door  (graced  with  a  bright  brass  ”  Well,  hungry  or  not,  you  had  better  have  some  ten,”  re- 
knocker)  sat  a  Christian  lady,  stout  and  comfortable  to  look  joined  her  new  acquainance.  ”I  suppos**  you  are  agreeable 
upon,  who  wore  a  large  bonnet  trembling  with  bows.  And  i  to  that,  old  gentleman?  ” 

that  it  was  not  an  unprovided  or  destitute  caravan  was  clear  The  grandfather  humbly  pulled  off  his  hat  and  thanked 

from  this  lady’s  occupation,  which  was  tht^  very  pleasant  and  I  her.  The  lady  of  the  caravan  then  bade  him  come  up  the 
refreshing  one  of  taking  tea.  The  tea-thtngs,  including  a  steps  likewise,  but  the  drum  proving  an  inconvenient  table 
bottle  of  rather  suspicious  character  and  a  cold  knuckle  of  for  two,  they  descended  again,  and  sat  upon  the  grass,  where 
ham,  were  set  forth  upon  a  drum,  covered  with  a  white  nap-  the  handed  down  to  them  the  t.‘a-tray,  the  brea»l  and  butter, 
kill;  and  there,  as  if  at  the  most  convenient  round-table  in  the  the  knuckle  of  ham,  and  in  short  every  thing  of  which  she  harl 
world,  sat  this  roving  lady,  taking  her  tea  and  enjoying  the  partaken  herself,  except  the  bottle  which  she  had  already 
prospect.  I  embraced  the  opportunity  of  slipping  into  her  pocket. 

It  happened  that  at  that  moment  the  lady  of  the  caravan  i  “  Set  ’em  out  near  the  hind  wheels,  child,  that ’s  the  best 
had  her  cup  (which,  that  everything  about  her  might  be  of,  place” — said  their  friend,  superintending  the  arrangements 
a  stout  and  comfortable  kind,  was  a  breakfast  cup)  to  her  lips,  ;  from  above.  “  Now  hand  up  the  tea-pot  for  a  littlo  more 
and  that  having  her  eyes  lifted  to  the  sky  in  her  enjoyment  of  hot  water,  and  a  pinch  of  fresh  tea,  and  then  both  of  you  rat 
the  full  flavor  of  the  tea,  not  unmingled  possibly  with  just  the  and  drink  as  much  as  you  can,  and  do  n’t  span*  any  thing ; 
slightest  dash  or  gleam  of  something  out  of  the  suspicious  i  that ’s  all  I  ask  of  you.” 

bottle — but  this  is  mere  speculation,  and  not  distinct  matter  of  {  They  might  perhaps  have  carried  out  the  lady’s  wish,  if  it 
history — it  happened  that  being  thus  agreeably  engaged,  she  ;  had  been  less  freely  expressed,  or  even  if  it  hml  not  been  ex- 
did  not  see  the  travelers  when  they  first  came  up.  It  was  I  pressed  at  all.  But  as  this  direction  relieved  them  from  any 
not  until  she  was  in  the  act  of  setting  down  th«  cup,  and  draw-  i  shadow  of  delicacy  or  uneasiness,  they  made  a  hearty  mead 
ing  a  long  breath  after  the  exertion  of  causing  its  contents  to  1  and  enjoyed  it  to  the  utmost. 

disappear,  that  the  lady  of  the  caravan  beheld  an  old  man  and  ,  While  they  were  thus  engaged,  the  lady  of  the  caravan 
a  young  child  walking  slowly  by  and  glancing  at  her  proceed-  j  alighted  on  the  earth,  and  with  her  hands  clnsp«-«l  l>eliind  her, 
ings  with  eyes  of  modest  but  hungry  admiration.  j  and  her  large  bonnet  trembling  excessively,  walked  up  and 

“  Hey  !  ”  cried  the  lady  of  the  caravan,  scooping  the  crumbs  down  in  a  measured  tread  and  very  stately  manner,  surveying 
out  of  her  lap  and  swallowing  the  same  before  wiping  her  i  the  caravan  from  time  to  time  with  an  air  of  calm  delight,  and 
lips.  ”  Yes,  to  be  sure.  Who  won  the  Helter-Skelter  Plate,  deriving  particular  gratification  from  the  red  pannels  and  the 
child  7  brass  knocker.  When  she  had  taken  this  gentle  exercise  for 

”  Won  what,  ma’am  ?”  asked  Nell.  some  time,  she  sat  down  upon  the  steps  and  called  “  George,” 

“  The  Helter-Skelter  Plate  at  the  races,  child — the  plate  whereupon  a  man  in  a  carter’s  frock,  who  had  been  so  shroud- 

ihat  was  run  for  on  the  second  day.”  ed  in  a  hedge  up  to  this  tinae  as  to  see  every  thing  that  passed 

On  the  second  day,  ma’am  ?  ”  without  being  seen  himself,  parted  the  twigs  that  concealed 

“  Second  day  !  "ies,  second  day,”  repeated  the  lady  with  an  him,  and  appeared  in  a  sitting  attitude,  support  ing  on  his  legs 
air  of  impatience.  ”  Can ’t  you  say  who  won  tha  Helter-  a  baking  dish  and  a  half  gallon  stone  bottle,  and  bearing  in 
Skelter  Plate  when  you  ’re  asked  the  question  civilly  7”  his  right  hand  a  knife,  and  in  his  left  a  fork. 

I  do  n’t  know,  ma’am.”  “  Yes,  Missus” — said  George. 

”  Do  n’t  know  !  ”  repeated  the  lady  of  the  caravan  ;  ”  why,  “  How  did  you  find  the  cold  pie,  George  7  ” 

you  were  there.  I  saw  yeu  with  my  own  ejes.”  ”  It  wam’t  amiss,  mum.” 

Nell  was  not  a  little  alarmed  to  hear  this,  supposing  that  “And  the  beer,”  said  the  lady  of  the  caravan,  with  an  ap- 
the  lady  might  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  firm  of  pearance  of  being  more  interested  in  this  question  than  tne 
Short  and  Codlin  ;  but  what  followed  tended  to  reassure  her.  last;  '•  is  it  passable,  George?  ” 

“  And  very  sorry  I  was,”  said  the  lady  of  the  caravan,  “  to  “  It  ’9  more  flatterer  than  it  might  be,”  George  returned, 

s^e  you  in  company  with  a  Punch  ;  a  low,  practical,  wulgar  “  but  it  an’t  so  bad  for  all  that.” 

wretch,  that  people  should  scorn  to  look  at.”  To  set  the  mind  of  his  mistress  at  rest,  he  took  a  sip 

“I  was  not  there  by  choice,”  returned  the  child;  “we  (amounting  in  quantum  to  a  pint  or  thereabouts)  from  the 
didn’t  know  our  way,  and  the  two  men  were  very  kind  to  us,  ,tone  bottle,  and  then  smacked  hit  lips,  winked  his  eye  and 
and  let  us  travel  with  them.  Do  you— -do  you  know  them,  norlded  his  head.  No  doubt  with  the  same  amiable  desire, 
ma’am  7  ”  he  immediately  resumed  his  knife  ami  fork,  as  a  practical  at- 

“  Know  ’em,  child  7  ”  cried  the  lady  of  the  caravan,  in  a  gurance  that  the  beer  had  wrought  no  bad  effect  upon  his  ap- 

sort  of  shriek.  “  Know  iAem  !  But  you  ’re  young  and  inex-  petite. 

perienced,  and  that’s  your  excuse  for  asking  sich  a  question.  The  lady  of  the  caravan  looked  on  approvingly  for  some 

Do  I  look  as  if  I  kiiow’d  ’em?  does  the  caravan  look  as  if  it  time,  and  then  said, 

know ’d ’em  7”  |  “  Have  you  nearly  finished  7  ” 

“  No,  ma’am,  no,”  said  the  child,  fearing  she  had  commit-  «  Werry  nigh.  Mum.”  And  indeed,  after  scrapingthedish 
ted  some  grievous  fault.  “  I  beg  your  pardon.”  ^  ,  all  round  with  his  knife  and  carrying  the  choice  brown  mer¬ 

it  was  granted  immediitely,  though  the  lady  still  ap-  |  to  his  mouth,  and  after  taking  such  a  scientifio  pull  attha 
peared  much  ruflled  and  discomposed  by  the  degrading  sup-  |  stone  bottle  that,  by  degrees  almost  imperceptible  to  the  sight, 
position.  The  child  then  explained  that  they  had  left  the  j  his  head  went  further  and  further  back  until  he  lay  nearly  at 
races  on  the  first  day,  and  were  traveling  to  the  next  town  «n  1  his  full  length  upon  the  ground,  this  gentleman  declared  him- 
that  road,  where  they  purposed  to  spend  the  night.  As  the  :  g^jf  quite  disengaged,  and  came  forth  from  his  n  treat. 
countenance  of  the  stout  lady  began  to  clear  up  she  ventured  j  *•  I  hope  I  have  n’t  hurried  you,  George,”  siid  his  mistress, 
to  inqu  re  how  far  it  was.  The  reply— which  the  stout  lady  ^ho  apjKiared  to  have  a  grt*at  sympathy  with  his  late  pursuit, 
did  not  come  to,  until  she  had  thoroughly  explained  that  she  ■  “  Jf  you  have,”  returned  the  follower,  w  isely  reserving  him- 

went  to  the  races  on  the  first  day  in  a  gig,  and  as  an  expedi-  j  self  for  aay  favorable  contingency  that  might  occur,  “  we  must 
tion  of  pleasure,  and  that  her  presence  there  had  no  connec-  j  make  up  for  it  next  lime,  that ’s  all.” 
tion  with  any  matters  of  business  er  profit — was,  that  the  town  j  “  W©  are  not  a  heavy  load,  George?  ” 

was  eight  miles  off.  1  “That ’s  always  what  tiie  ladies  say,”  replied  the  man. 

This  discouraging  information  a  little  dashed  the  child,  who  !  looking  a  long  way  round,  as  if  he  ware  appealing  to  Nature 

could  scarcely  repress  a  tear  as  she  glanced  along  the  darken-  |  in  general  against  such  monstrous  propositions.  “  If  you  see 
ing  road.  Her  grandfather  made  no  complaint,  but  ho  sighed  a  woman  a  driving,  you  ’ll  always  perceive  that  she  never  will 
heavily  as  he  leaned  upon  his  staff,  and  vainly  tried  to  pierce  1  keep  her  whip  still ;  the  horse  can ’t  go  fast  eneugh  for  her. 
the  dusty  distance.  I  If  cattle  have  got  their  proper  load,  you  never  can  persuade  a 

The  lady  of  the  caravan  was  in  the  act  of  gathering  her  tea  woman  that  they  ’ll  not  bear  something  more.  W  hat  is  the 

equipage  together,  preparatory  to  clearing  the  table,  but  no-  !  cause  of  this  here  7  ” 

ting  the  child’s  anxious  manner  she  hesitated  and  stopped.  “  Would  these  two  travelers  make  much  difference  to  the 
The  child  curtseyed,  thanked  her  for  her  information,  and  i  horses,  if  we  took  them  with  us  7  ”  asked  his  mistress,  offer¬ 
giving  her  hand  to  the  old  man  had  already  got  some  fifty  ing  no  reply  to  the  philosphical  enquiry,  and  pointing  to  Nell 
yards  or  so,  away,  when  the  lady  of  tba  caravan  called  to  her  j  and  the  old  man  who  were  painfully  preparing  to  resume  their 
to  return.  ,  journey  on  foot. 
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“  Tliey  make ’d  a  difierence,  in  coarse,”  said  George,  dog 
gcdly. 

“  Would  they  make  much  difference?”  replied  his  mis¬ 
tress.  “  They  can ’t  be  very  heavy.” 

"  The  weight  o’  the  pair.  Mum,”  said  George,  eyeing  them 
with  the  look  of  a  man  who  was  calculating  within  half  an 
ounce  or  so,  would  be  a  trifle  under  that  of  Oliver  Crem- 
well.” 

Nell  was  very  much  surprised  that  the  man  should  be  so  ac¬ 
curately  aerjuainted  with  the  weight  of  one  of  whom  she  had 
read  of  in  books  as  having  lived  considerably  before  their 
time,  but  speedily  forgot  the  subject  in  the  joy  of  hearing  that 
they  were  to  go  forward  in  the  caravan,  for  which  she  thanked 
its  owner  w'th  unaffected  earnestness.  She  hel|)ed  withgreat 
readiness  and  alacrity  to  put  away  the  tea  things  and  other 
matters  that  were  lying  about,  aiMl,  the  horses  being  by  that 
time  harnessed,  mounted  into  the  vehicle,  followed  by  her  de¬ 
lighted  grandfather.  Their  patroness  then  shut  tlie  door  and 
sat  herself  down  by  her  drum  at  an  o{>en  window;  and,  the 
steps  being  struck  by  George  and  stowed  under  tlie  carriage, 
away  they  went,  with  a  great  noise  of  flapping  and  creaking 
and  straining ;  and  the  bright  brass  knocker,  which  nobody 
ever  knocked  at,  knocking  one  perpetual  double  knock  of  its 
own  accord  as  they  Jolted  heavily  along. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Whkn  they  had  traveled  slowly  forward  for  some  short 
distance,  Nell  ventured  to  steal  a  look  round  the  caravan  and 
o'lserve  it  moie  closely.  One  half  of  it — that  moiety  in 
which  the  comfortable  proprietress  was  then  seated — was 
carpeted,  and  so  partitioned  off  at  the  further  end  as  to  ac¬ 
commodate  a  sleeping-place,  constructed  after  the  fashion  of 
a  berth  on  board  ship,  which  was  shaded,  like  the  little  win¬ 
dows,  with  fair  white  curtains,  and  looked  comfortable  enough, 
though  by  what  kind  of  gymnastic  exercise  the  lady  of  the 
caravan  ever  contrived  to  get  into  it,  was  an  unfathomable 
mystery.  The  other  half  served  for  a  kitchen,  and  was  fitted 
up  with  a  stove  whose  small  chimney  passed  through  the  roof. 
It  held  also  a  closet  er  larder,  several  chests,  a  great  pitcher 
of  water,  and  a  few  cooking  utensils  and  articles  of  crockery. 
These  latter  necessaries  hung  upon  the  walls,  which,  in  that 
portion  of  tlie  establishment  devoted  to  the  lady  of  the  cara¬ 
van,  were  ornamented  with  such  gayer  and  lighter  decora¬ 
tions  as  a  triangle  and  a  couple  of  well  thumbled  tambou¬ 
rines. 

The  lady  of  the  caravan  sat  at  one  window,  in  all  the  pride 
and  poetry  of  tlie  musical  instruments,  and  little  Nell  and  her 
grandfather  eat  at  the  other,  in  all  the  humility  of  the  kettle 
and  saucepans,  while  the  machine  jogged  on  and  shifted  the 
darkening  prospect  very  slowly.  At  first  the  two  travelers 
B[)oke  little,  and  only  in  whisi>ers,  but  as  they  grew  more 
familiar  with  the  place  they  ventured  to  conven  e  with  greater 
freedom,  and  talked  about  the  country  through  which  they 
were  passing,  and  the  ditlerent  objects  that  presented  them- 
•elves,  until  the  old  man  fell  asleep ;  which  the  lady  of  the 
caravan  observing,  invited  Nell  to  come  and  sit  beside  her. 

“  Well,  child,”  she  said,  “  how  do  you  like  this  way  of 
traveling  ?” 

Nell  re  .'lie  1  that  she  thought  it  was  very  pleasant,  indeed, 
to  wh  ch  the  lady  assented  in  the  case  of  people  who  had 
their  spiriu.  For  herself,  she  said,  she  was  troubled  with  a 
lowness  in  that  respect  which  required  a  constant  stimulant ; 
though  whether  the  aforesaid  stimulant  was  derived  from  the 
luspicious  bottle  of  which  mention  has  been  already  made,  or 
from  other  sources,  she  did  not  say. 

‘‘  That’s  the  happiness  of  you  young  people,”  she  con¬ 
tinued.  ”  You  don’t  know  what  it  is  to  bo  low  in  your 
feelings.  You  always  have  your  appetites,  too,  and  what  a 
comfort  that  is.” 

Nell  thought  that  she  could  sometimes  dispense  with  her 
ewn  appetite  very  conveniently  ;  and  thought,  moreover,  that 
there  wa»  no  hing  either  in  the  lady’s  per-onal  apjiearance  or 
in  her  manner  of  taking  tea,  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
her  natural  relish  for  meat  and  drink  had  at  all  failed.  She 
silently  assented,  however,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  what  the 
lady  had  said,  and  waited  until  she  should  speak  again. 

Instead  of  speaking,  however,  she  sat  looking  at  the  child 
for  a  long  time  in  silence,  and  then  getting  up,  brought  ou* 
from  a  corner  a  large  roll  of  canvas  about  a  yard  in  width, 
which  she  laid  upon  the  floor  and  spread  open  with  her  foot 
until  It  nearly  reached  from  one  end  of  the  caravan  to  the 
otlicr. 


[  ”  There,  child.”  she  said,  “  read  that.” 

Nell  walked  down  it,  and  read  aloud,  in  enormous  black 
i  letters,  the  inscription,  ‘‘  Jarliy’s  Wax  Work.” 
i  **  Read  it  again,”  said  the  lady,  complacently. 

'  Jarley’s  Wax  Work,”  repeat^  Nell. 

I  “  That’s  me,”  said  the  lady.  “  1  am  Mrs.  Jarley.” 
j  Giving  the  child  an  encouraging  look,  intended  to  reassure 
i  her  and  let  her  know,  that,  although  she  stood  in  the  presence 
of  the  original  Jarley,  she  must  not  allow  herself  to  be  utterly 
I  overwhelmed  and  borne  down,  the  lady  of  the  caravan  un¬ 
folded  another  scroll,  whereon  was  the  inscription,  ”  One 
,  hundred  figures  the  full  size  of  life,’’  and  then  another  scroll, 
j  on  which  was  written,  “The  only  stupendous  collection  of 
j  real  wax-work  in  the  world,”  and  then  several  smaller  scrolls 
I  with  such  inscriptions  as  “  Now  Exhibiting  witliin” — “  The 
genuine  and  only  Jarley” — “  Jarley’s  unrivalled  collection” 

I  — '■  Jarley  it  the  delight  of  tlie  Nobility  and  Gentry” — “  The 
I  Royal  Family  are  the  patrons  of  Jarley.”  When  she  had 
:  exhibited  these  leviathans  of  public  announcement  to  the  as- 
1  tonished  child,  she  b  ought  forth  specimens  of  the  lesser  fry 
I  in  the  shape  of  hand-bills,  some  of  which  were  couched  in  the 
form  of  parodies  oa  popular  melodies,  as  “  Be  ieve  me  if  all 
Jarley ’s  wax-work  so  rare” — “I  saw  thy  show  in  youthful 
prime” — “Over  the  water  to  .larley;”  while,  to  consu't  all 
tastes,  others  were  composed  with  a  view  to  the  lighter  and 
more  facetious  spirits,  as  a  parody  on  tlio  favorite  air  of  “  If 
I  had  a  donkey,”  beginning 

If  I  know’d  a  donkey  wot  would  n’t  go, 

To  see  Mrs.  Jarley’s  wax-work  show. 

Do  you  think  I’d  acknowledge  him?  Oh,  no,  no! 

Then  run  to  Jarley’s — 

— besides  several  compositions  in  prose,  purporting  to  be  dia¬ 
logues  between  the  Emperor  of  China  and  an  oyster,  or  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  a  dissenter  on  the  subject  of 
church-rates,  but  all  having  the  same  moral,  namely ,  that  the 
reader  must  make  haste  to  Jarley’s,  and  that  children  and  ser  J 
vants  were  admitted  at  half-price.  When  she  had  brought 
all  these  testimonials  of  her  important  position  in  society  to 
bear  upon  her  young  companion,  Mrs.  Jarley  rolled  them  up, 
and  having  put  thtwn  carefully  awfty,  sat  down  again,  and 
looked  at  the  child  in  triumph. 

“  Never  go  into  the  company  of  a  fi  thy  Punch  any  more,” 
said  Mrs.  Jarley,  “  after  tlris.” 

“I  never  saw  any  wax-work,  ma’am,”  said  Nell.  “  Is  it 
funnier  than  Punch  ?” 

“  Funnier!”  said  Mrs.  Jarley  in  a  thrill  voice.  “  It  is  not 
funny  at  all.” 

“  Oh  !”  said  Nell,  with  all  possible  humility. 

“  It  is  n’t  funny  at  all,”  repeated  Mrs.  Jarley.  “  It ’s  calm, 
and — what ’s  that  word  again — critical  ? — no — classical — 
that ’s  it  —  calm  and  classical.  No  low  beatings  and  knock- 
ings  about,  no  jokings  and  squeakings  like  your  precious 
Punches,  but  always  the  same,  with  a  constantly  unchanging 
air  of  coldness  and  gentility ;  and  so  like  life,  that  if  wax  work 
only  spoke  and  walked  about,  you ’d  hardly  know  the  differ¬ 
ence.  I  won’t  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that,  as  it  is,  I ’ve  seen 
wax-work  quite  like  life,  but  I’ve  certainly  seen  some  life  that 
was  exactly  like  wax-work.” 

^  Is  it  here,  ma’am?”  asked  Nell,  whose  curiosity  was 
awakened  by  tbis  description. 

“  Is  what  here,  child?” 

“  The  wax-work,  ma’am.” 

“Why  bless  you,  child,  what  are  you  thinking  of? — how  cou’d 
such  a  collection  be  here,  where  you  see  every  thing  except 
the  inside  of  one  little  cupboard  and  a  few  boxt  s  ?  It ’s  gone 
on  in  the  other  wans  to  the  assembly  rooms,  and  there  it  ’ll  be 
exhibited  the  day  after  to-morrow.  You  are  going  to  the 
»ame  town,  and  you  ’ll  see  it,  I  dare  say.  It ’s  natural  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  you  ’ll  see  it,  and  I 've  no  doubt  you  will.  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  couldn’t  stop  away  if  yoawas  to  tryev*r  so  much.” 

“  I  shall  not  be  in  the  town,  I  think,  ma’am,”  said  the 
child. 

“  Not  there !”  cried  Mrs.  Jarley.  “  Tkca  where  will  you 
be  ?  ’ 

“  I — I — don’t  quite  know.  I  am  not  certain.” 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you’re  traveling  about  the 
country  without  knowing  where  you  ’re  going  to  ?  ’  said  the 
lady  of  the  caravan.  “  What  curious  people  you  are  !  What 
line  are  you  in?  You  looked  to  me  at  the  races,  child,  as  if 
you  were  quite  out  of  your  element  and  hadg  ot  there  by  ao- 
cident.” 

“  We  were  there  quite  by  accident,  returnee  Nell,  con' 
fused  by  tliis  abrupt  questioning.  “  Wo  are  poe^'  people 
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ma’am,  and  are  only  wandering  about.  We  have  nothing  to- 
do  ;  I  wish  we  had.” 

“  You  amaze  me  more  and  more,”  said  Mrs.  Jarley,  after 
remaining  for  some  time  as  mute  as  one  of  her  own  figures. 
“  Why,  what  do  you  call  yourselves  f  Not  beggars?” 

“  Indeed,  ma’am,  I  don’t  know  what  else  we  are,”  re¬ 
turned  the  child. 

“  Lord  bless  me !”  said  the  lady  of  the  caravan  ;  “  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  tiling.  Who’d  have  thought  it!” 

She  remained  so  long  silent  after  this  exclamation,  that 
Nell  feared  she  felt  her  having  been  induced  to  bestow  her 
protection  and  conversation  upon  one  so  poor,  to  be  an  out¬ 
rage  upon  her  dignity  that  nothing  could  repair.  This  per¬ 
suasion  was  rather  confirmed  than  otherwise  by  the  tone  in 
which  she  at  length  broke  silence  and  said, 

“  And  yet  you  can  read,  and  write  too,  I  should  n’t  wonder?” 

“  Yes,  ma’am,”  scid  the  child,  fearful  of  giving  new  of¬ 
fence  by  the  confess!  jn. 

Well,  and  what  a  thing  that  is  !”  returned  Mrs.  Jarley. 
**  /can’t!  ’ 

Nell  said  ” Indeed!”  in  a  tone  which  might  imply,  either 
that  she  was  reasonably  surprised  to  find  the  genuine  and 
only  Jarley,  who  was  the  delight  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
and  the  peculiar  pet  of  the  royal  family,  destitute  of  these 
familiar  arts,  or  that  she  presumed  so  great  a  lady  could 
scarcely  stand  in  need  of  such  ordinary  accomplishments. 
In  whatever  way  Mrs.  Jarley  received  the  response,  it  did 
not  provoke  her  to  farther  questioning,  or  tempt  her  into  any 
more  remarks  at  the  time;  for  she  relapsed  into  a  thoughtful 
silence,  and  remained  in  that  state  so  long  that  Nell  with¬ 
drew  to  the  other  window  and  rejoined  her  g^ndfather,  who 
was  now  awake. 

At  length  the  lady  of  the  caravan  shook  off  her  fit  of  medi¬ 
tation,  and,  summoning  the  driver  to  come  under  the  window 
at  which  she  was  seated,  held  a  long  conversation  with  him 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  as  if  she  were  asking  his  advice  on  an 
important  point,  and  discussing  the  pros  and  cons  of  some 
very  weighty  matter.  This  conference  at  length  concluded, 
she  drew  in  her  head  again,  and  beckoned  Nell  to  approach. 

“  And  the  old  gentleman  too,”  said  Mrs.  Jarley  ;  “  for  I 
want  te  have  a  word  with  him.  Do  you  want  a  good  situa¬ 
tion  for  your  grand-daughter,  master  ?  If  you  do,  I  can  put 
her  in  the  way  of  getting  one.  What  do  you  say  ?” 

‘'I  can’t  leave  her,”  answered  the  old  man.  “We  can’t 
separate.  What  would  become  of  me  without  her?” 

“  I  should  have  thought  you  were  old  enough  to  take  care 
of  yourself,  if  you  ever  will  be,”  retorted  Mrs.  Jarby,  sharply. 

“  But  he  never  will  be,”  said  the  child,  in  an  earnest  whis¬ 
per  ;  “  I  fear  he  never  will  be  again.  Pray  do  not  speak  so 
harshly  to  him.  We  are  very  ^ankful  to  you,”  she  added 
aloud  ;  “  but  neither  of  us  could  part  from  the  other  if  all  the 
wealth  of  the  world  were  halved  between  us.” 

Mrs.  Jarley  was  a  little  disconcerted  by  this  reception  of 
her  proposal,  and  looked  at  the  old  man,  who  tenderly  took 
Nell’s  hand  and  detained  it  in  his  own,  as  if  she  could  have 
very  well  dispensed  with  his  company  or  even  h  s  earthly  ex¬ 
istence.  After  an  awkward  pause,  she  thrust  her  head  out  of 
the  window  again,  and  had  another  conference  with  the  dri¬ 
ver  upon  some  point  on  which  they  did  not  appear  to  agree 
quite  so  readily  as  on  their  former  topic  of  discussion ;  but  they 
concluded  at  last,  and  she  addressed  the  grandfather  again : 

“  If  you  're  really  disposed  to  employ  yourself,”  said  Mrs. 
Jarley,  “  there  would  be  plenty  for  you  to  do  in  the  way  of 
helping  to  dust  the  figures,  and  take  the  checks,  and  so  forth. 
What  I  want  your  granddaughter  for,  is  to  point  ’em  out  to 
the  company ;  they  would  be  soon  learnt,  and  she  has  a  way 
with  her  that  people  would  n’t  think  unpleasant,  though  she 
does  come  after  me ;  for  1  ’ve  been  always  accustomed  to  go 
round  with  visiters  myself,  which  I  should  keep  on  doing  now, 
only  that  my  spirits  make  a  little  ease  absolutely  necessary. 
It ’s  not  a  common  ofler,  bear  in  mind,”  said  the  lady,  rising 
into  the  tone  and  manner  in  which  she  was  accustom^  to  ad¬ 
dress  her  audiences;  “it’s  Jarley’s  wax-work,  remember. 
The  duty ’s  very  light  and  genteel,  the  company  particular 
select,  the  exhibition  takes  place  in  assembly-rooms,  town- 
halls,  large  rooms  at  inns,  or  auction  galleries.  There  is  none 
of  your  open-air  wagrancy  at  Jarley’s,  recollect;  there  is  no 
tarpaulin  and  sawdust  at  Jarley’s,  remember.  Every  expec¬ 
tation  held  out  in  the  handbills  is  realized  to  the  utmost,  and 
the  whole  forms  an  effect  of  imposing  brilliancy  hitherto  un¬ 
rivaled  in  the  kingdom.  Remember  that  the  price  of  admis¬ 
sion  is  only  sixpence,  and  that  this  is  an  opportunity  whic 
may  never  occur  again !” 
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Descending  from  the  sublime,  when  she  had  reached  this 
point,  to  the  details  of  common  life,  Mrs.  Jarley  remarked 
that  with  reference  to  salary  she  could  pledge  herself  to  no  spe¬ 
cific  sum  until  she  had  sufficiently  tested  Nell’s  abilities,  and 
narrowly  watched  her  in  the  performance  of  her  duties.  But 
board  and  lodging,  both  for  her  and  her  grandfather,  sho 
bound  herself  to  provide,  and  she  furthermore  passed  fe'C 
word  that  the  board  should  always  be  good  in  quality,  and  in 
quantity  plentiful. 

Nell  and  her  grandfather  consulted  toother,  and,while  they 
were  so  engaged,  Mrs.  Jarley  with  her  hands  behind  her 
walked  up  and  down  the  caravan,  at  she  hatl  walked  after 
tea  on  the  dull  earth,  with  uncommon  dignity  anil  self-es¬ 
teem.  Nor  w  ill  tliis  appear  so  slight  a  circumstance  as  to  be 
unwortliy  of  mention,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  caravan 
wss  in  uneasy  motion  all  the  time,  and  that  none  but  a  |terson 
of  great  natural  stateliness  and  acquirt'd  grace  could  have  for¬ 
borne  to  stagger. 

“  Now,  child,”  cried  Mrs.  Jarley,  coming  to  a  halt  as  Nell 
turned  toward  her. 

“  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  ma’am,”  said  Nell, 
“  and  thankfully  accept  your  ofl'er.” 

“  And  you  'll  never  be  sorry  for  it,”  returned  Mrs.  Jarley. 
“  I ’m  pretty  ture  of  that.  So,  as  that ’s  all  settled,  let  us 
have  a  bit  of  supper.” 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  caravan  blundered  on  as  if  it  too  had 
been  drinking  strosg  beer  and  was  drowsy,  and  came  at  last 
upon  the  paved  streets  of  a  town  which  were  clear  of  passen¬ 
gers,  and  quiet,  for  it  was  at  this  lime  near  midnight  and  the 
townspeople  were  all  abed.  As  it  was  toe  late  an  hour  to  re¬ 
pair  to  the  exhibition-room,  they  turned  aside  into  a  piece  of 
waste  ground  that  lay  just  witliin  the  old  town-gate,  and  drew 
up  there  for  the  night,  near  to  another  caravan,  which,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  it  bore  on  the  lawful  panel  the  great  name 
of  Jarley,  and  was  employed  besides  in  conveying  from  place 
to  place  the  wax-work  which  was  its  country’s  pride,  was 
designated  by  a  groveling  stamp-office  as  a  “  Common  Stage 
Wagon,”  and  numbered  too — seven  thousand  odd  hundred — 
as  though  its  precious  freight  were  mere  flour  and  coals  !” 

This  ill-used  machine  being  empty  (for  it  had  deposited  its 
burden  at  the  place  of  exhibition,  ahd  lingered  here  until  its 
services  were  again  leijuired)  was  assigned  to  the  old  man  as 
his  sleeping-place  for  the  night;  and  witliin  its  wooden  walls 
Nell  made  him  up  the  best  bed  she  could,  from  the  materials 
at  hand.  For  herself,  she  was  to  sleep  in  Mrs.  Jarley’s  own 
traveling-carriage,  as*  a  signal  mark  of  that  lady’s  favor  and 
confidence. 

Sho  had  taken  leave  of  her  g^nd  father  and  was  returning 
to  the  other  wagon,  when  she  was  tempted  by  the  pleasant 
coolness  of  the  night  to  linger  for  a  little  while  in  tlie  air.— 
The  moon  was  shining  down  upon  the  old  gateway  of  the 
town,  leaving  the  low  archway  very  black  and  dark :  and 
with  a  mingled  sensation  of  curiosity  and  fear,  she  slowly  ap¬ 
proached  the  gate,  and  stood  still  to  look  up  at  it,  wondering 
to  see  how  dark  and  grim  and  old  and  cold  it  looked. 

There  was  \n  empty  niche’ from  which  some  old  statue  had 
fallen  or  been  carried  away  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  sho 
was  thinking  what  strange  people  it  must  have  looked  down 
upon  when  it  stood  there,  and  how  many  hard  struggles  might 
have  taken  place,  and  how  many  murders  might  have  been 
done,  upon  that  silent  spot,  when  there  suddenly  emerged 
from  the  black  shade  of  the  arch,  a  man.  The  instant  ho  ap¬ 
peared,  she  recognised  him — Who  could  have  failed  to  recog¬ 
nise,  in  that  instant,  the  ugly,  mis-shapen  Quilp  ! 

The  street  beyond  was  so  narrow,  and  the  shadow  of  tha 
houses  on  one  side  of  the  way  so  deep,  that  he  seemed  to 
have  risen  out  of  the  earth.  But  there  he  was.  The  child 
withdrew  into  a  dark  comer,  and  saw  him  pass  clo*«  to  h**’. 
lie  had  a  stick  in  his  hand,  and  when  he  had  got  clear  of  t^^ 
shadow  of  the  gateway,  he  leaned  upon  it,  looked  back'— d*' 
rectly,  as  it  seemed,  toward  where  she  stood — and  beckoned. 

To  her  7  Oh,  no,  thank  God,  not  to  her!  for  as  she  stood, 
in  an  extremity  of  fear,  hesitating  whether  to  scream  for  help, 
or  come  from  her  hiding-place  and  fly,  before  he  should  draw 
nearer,  there  issued  slowly  forth  from  the  arch  another  figure 
— that  of  a  boy — who  carried  on  his  back  a  trunk. 

“  Faster,  sirrah  !’  said  Quilp,  looking  up  at  the  old  gate¬ 
way,  and  showing  in  the  moonlight  like  some  monstrous  image 
that  had  come  down  from  its  niche  and  was  casting  a  back¬ 
ward  glance  at  its  old  house,  “  Faster! ” 

“  It ’s  a  dreadful  heavy  load,  sir,”  the  boy  pleaded.  **  1  ’ve 
come  on  very  fast,  considering.” 
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“  You  have  come  fast,  considering!”  retorted  Quilp;  “you 
*reep,  you  dog,  you  crawl,  you  measure  distance  like  a  worm. 
Tbere  are  the  chimes  now,  naif-past  twelve.” 

He  stopped  to  listen,  and  then  turning  upon  the  boy  with  a 
suddenness  and  ferocity  that  made  him  start,  asked  at  what 
hour  the  London  coach  passed  the  corner  of  the  road.  The 
boy  replied,  at  one. 

“  Come  on  then,”  said  Quilp,  “  or  I  shall  be  too  late. 
Faster— do  you  hear  me  ?  F aster !  ” 

The  boy  made  all  the  speed  he  could,  and  Quilp  led  on¬ 
ward,  constantly  turning  back  to  threaten  him,  and  urge  him 
to  greater  haste.  Nell  did  not  dare  to  move  until  they  were 
out  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  then  hurried  to  where  she  had  left 
her  grandfather,  feeling  as  if  the  very  passing  of  the  dwarf 
so  near  him  must  have  filled  him  with  alarm  and  terror.  But 
he  was  sleeping  soundly,  and  she  softly  withdrew. 

As  she  ..as  making  her  way  to  her  own  bed,  she  deter¬ 
mined  to  say  nothing  of  this  adventure,  as  upon  whatever  er¬ 
rand  .jcdwarf  had  come  (and  she  feared  it  must  have  been 
in  search  of  them)  it  was  clear  by  his  inquiry  about  the  Lon¬ 
don  coach  that  he  was  on  his  way  homeward,  and  as  he  had 
passed  through  that  place,  it  was  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  they  were  safer  from  his  inquiries  there  than  they  could 
be  elsewhere.  These  reflections  did  not  remove  her  own 
alarm,  for  she  had  been  too  much  terrified  to  be  easily  com¬ 
posed,  and  felt  as  if  she  were  hemmed  in  by  a  legion  of  Quilps, 
and  the  very  air  itself  were  filled  with  them. 

The  delight  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  and  the  patronized 
®f  Royalty  had,  by  some  process  of  self  abridgement  known 
only  to  herself,  got  into  her  traveling  bed,  where  she  was 
snoring  peacefully,  while  the  large  bonnet,  carefully  disposed 
upon  the  drum,  was  revealing  its  glories  by  the  light  of  a  dim 
kmp  that  swung  from  the  roof.  The  child’s  bed  was  already 
made  upon  the  floor,  and  it  was  as  great  comfort  to  her  to 
hear  the  steps  removed  as  soon  as  he  had  entered,  and  to 
know  that  all  easy  communication  between  persons  outside 
and  the  brass  knocker  was  by  this  means  cflectually  pre¬ 
vented.  Certsun  guttural  sounds,  too,  which  from  time  to 
time  ascended  through  the  floor  of  the  caravan,  and  a  rustling 
of  straw  in  the  same  direction,  apprised  her  that  the  driver 
was  couched  upon  the  ground  beneath,  and  gave  her  an  addi¬ 
tional  feeling  of  security. 

Notwithstanding  these  protections,  she  could  get  none  but 
broken  sleep  by  fits  and  starts  ail  night,  for  fear  of  Quilp, 
who  throughout  her  uneasy  dream  was  somehow  connected 
with  the  wax-work,  or  was  wax-work  himself,  or  was  Mrs. 
Jarley  and  wax-work  too,  or  was  himself,  Mrs.  Jarley,  wax¬ 
work,  and  a  barrel  organ  all  in  one,  and  yet  not  exactly  any 
of  them  either.  At  length,  toward  break  of  day,  that  deep 
sleep  came  upon  her  which  succeeds  to  weariness  and  over¬ 
watching,  and  which  has  no  consciousness  but  one  of  over¬ 
powering  and  irresistible  enjoyment. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Sleep  hung  upon  the  eyelids  of  the  child  so  long,  that  when 
she  awoke,  Mrs.  Jarley  was  already  decorated  with  her  large 
bonnet,  and  actively  engaged  in  preparing  breakfast.  She 
received  Nell’s  iqiology  for  being  so  late  with  perfect  good- 
humor,  and  said  that  she  should  not  have  roused  her  if  she 
had  slept  on  until  noon. 

“  Because  it  does  you  good,”  says  the  lady  of  the  caravan, 
“  when  }ou’re  tired,  to  sleep  as  long  as  ever  you  can,  and 
get  the  fatigue  quite  off,  and  that ’s  another  blessing  of  your 
time  of  life— you  can  sleep  so  very  sound.” 

**  Have  you  had  a  bad  night,  ma  ’am  7  ”  asked  Nell. 

“  1  seldom  have  any  thing  else,  child,”  replied  Mrs.  Jar¬ 
vis,  with  the  air  of  a  martyr ;  “  1  sometimes  wonder  how  1 
bear  it.” 

Remembering  the  snores  which  had  proceeded  from  that 
cleft  in  the  caravan  in  which  the  proprietress  of  the  wax-work 
passed  the  night,  Nell  rather  thought  she  must  have  been 
dreaming  of  lying  awake.  However,  she  expressed  herself 
very  sorry  to  hesir  such  a  dismal  account  of  her  state  of  health, 
and  shoitly  afterward  sat  down  with  her  grandfather  and 
Mrs.  Jarley  to  breakfast.  The  meal  finished,  Nell  assisted 
to  wash  the  cups  aind  saucers  and  put  them  in  their  proper 
places,  and,  these  household  duties  perfoimed,  Mrs.  Jarley 
arrayed  lierself  in  an  exceedingly  bright  shawl  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  progress  through  the  streets  of  the  town. 

“  The  man  will  come  on  to  bring  the  boxes,”  said  Mrs. 
Jarley,  “and  you  had  better  come  in  it,  child.  I  am  obliged 
to  walk,  very  much  against  my  will ;  but  the  people  expect  it 


I  of  me,  and  public  characters  can’t  be  their  own  masters  and 
I  mistresses  in  such  matters  as  these.  How  do  I  look,  child  7” 

Nell  returned  a  satisfactory  reply,  and  Mrs.  Jarley,  after 
I  sticking  a  great  many  pins  into  varioas  parts  of  her  figure, 
and  making  several  abortive  efforts  to  obtain  a  full  view  of 
!  her  own  back,  was  at  last  satisfied  with  her  appearance,  and 
!  went  forth  majestically. 

!  The  caravan  followed  at  no  great  distance.  As  it  went 
jolting  through  the  streets,  Nell  peeped  from  the  w  indow,  cu¬ 
rious  to  see  in  what  kind  of  place  they  were,  and  yet  fearful 
of  encountering  at  every  turn  the  dreadful  face  of  (iuilp.  It 
was  a  pretty  large  town,  with  an  open  square  w  Inch  they 
I  were  crawling  slowly  across,  and  in  the  middle  of  which  was 
I  the  Town-Hall,  with  a  clock  tower  and  a  weathercock. — 
There  were  houses  of  stone,  houses  of  red  brick,  houses  of  yel¬ 
low  brick,  houses  of  lath  and  plaster;  and  houses  of  wood, 
many  of  tliem  very  old,  with  withered  faces  carved  upon  the 
j  beams,  and  staring  down  into  the  street.  These  had  very 
j  little  winking  windows,  and  low-arched  doors,  and,  in  some 
of  the  narrower  ways,  quite  overhung  the  pavement.  The 
I  streets  were  very  clean,  very  sunny,  very  empty,  and  very 
dull.  A  few  idle  men  lounged  about  the  two  inns,  and  the 
empty  market-place,  and  the  tradesmen’s  doors,  and  some 
old  people  were  dozing  in  chairs  outside  an  almshouse  wall ; 
but  scarcely  any  passengers  who  seemed  bent  on  going  any 
where,  or  to  have  anv  object  in  view,  went  by ;  and  if  per¬ 
chance  some  straggler  did,  his  footsteps  echoed  on  the  hot 
bright  pavement  for  minutes  afterward.  Nothing  seemed  to 
be  going  on  but  the  clocks,  and  they  had  such  drowsy  faces, 
such  heavy,  lazy  hands,  and  such  cracked  voices,  that  they 
surely  must  have  been  too  slow.  The  very  dogs  were  all 
asleep,  and  the  flies,  drunk  with  moist  sugar  in  the  grocer’s 
shop,  forgot  their  wings  and  briskness,  and  baked  to  death  in 
dusty  corners  of  the  windows. 

Rumbling  along  with  most  unwonted  noise,  the  caravan 
stopped  at  last  at  the  place  of  exhibition,  where  Nell  dis¬ 
mounted  amid  an  admiring  group  of  children,  who  evidently 
supposed  her  to  be  an  important  item  of  the  curiosities,  and 
were  fully  impressed  with  the  belief  that  her  giandfather  was 
a  cunning  device  in  wax.  The  chests  were  taken  out  with 
all  convenient  dispatch,  and  taken  in  to  be  unlocked  by  Mrs. 
Jarley,  who,  attended  by  George  and  another  man  in  vel¬ 
veteen  shorts  and  drab  hat  ornamented  with  turnpike  tickets, 
were  waiting  to  dispose  their  contents  (consisting  of  red  fes¬ 
toons  and  other  ornamental  devices  in  upholstery  work)  to  the 
best  advantage  in  the  decoration  of  the  room. 

They  all  got  to  work  without  loss  of  time,  and  very  busy 
they  were.  As  the  stupendous  collection  were  yet  concealed 
by  cloths,  lest  the  envious  dust  should  injure  their  complex¬ 
ions,  Nell  bestirred  herself  to  assist  in  the  embellishment  of 
the  room,  in  which  her  grandfather  also  was  of  great  service. 
The  two  men,  being  well  used  to  it,  did  a  great  deal  in  a 
short  time;  and  Mrs.  Jarley  served  out  the  tin  tacks  from  a 
linen  pocket  like  a  toll-collector’s,  which  she  wore  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  encouraged  her  assistants  to  renewed  exertion. 

While  they  were  thus  employed,  a  tallish  gentleman  with 
a  hook  nose  and  black  hair,  dressed  in  a  military  surtout  very 
short  and  tight  in  the  sleeves,  and  which  had  once  been  frogged 
and  braided  all  over,  but  was  now  sadly  shorn  of  its  garniture 
and  quite  threadbare — dressed,  too,  in  ancient  grey  pantaloons 
fitting  tight  to  the  leg,  and  a  pair  of  pumps  in  the  winter  of 
their  existence — looked  in  at  the  door,  and  smiled  affably. — 
Mrs.  Jarley’s  back  being  then  towards  him,  the  military  gen¬ 
tleman  shook  his  fore-finger  as  a  sign  that  her  myrmidons 
were  not  to  appiise  her  of  his  presence,  and,  stealing  up  close 
behind  her,  tapped  her  on  the  neck  and  cried  playfully,  “  Boh!” 

“What,  Mr.  Slum!”  cried  the  lady  of  the  wax-work. — 
“  Lor  !  who ’d  have  thought  of  seeing  you  here  7” 

“  ’Pon  my  soul  and  honor,”  said  Mr.  Slum,  “  that ’s  a  good 
remark.  ’Pon  my  soul  and  honor,  that ’s  a  wise  remark.-— 
Who  woii/d  havd  thought  it  7  George,  my  faitliful  feller,  how 
ore  you  7” 

George  received  this  advance  with  a  surly  indifference,  ob¬ 
serving  that  he  was  well  enough  for  the  matter  of  that,  and 
hammered  lustily  all  the  time. 

“  I  came  here,”  said  the  military  gentleman,  turning  to 
Mrs.  Jarley — “  ’  pon  my  soul  and  honor  I  hardly  know  what 
I  came  here  for.  It  would  puzzle  me  to  tell  you,  it  woald  by 
Gad.  I  wanted  a  littie  inspiration,  a  little  freshening  up,  a 

little  change  of  ideas,  and - ’Pon  my  soul  and  honor,”  said 

the  military  gentleman,  checking  himself  and  looking  round 
the  room,  “  what  a  devilish  classical  thing  this  is!  By  Gad, 
it’s  quite  Minervian!” 
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“  It’ll  li>ok  well  enough  when  it  comes  to  be  finishetl,”  ob¬ 
served  Mrs.  Jarley. 

“  Well  enough  said  Mr.  Slum.  “  Will  you  believe  me 
when  I  say  it ’s  the  delight  of  my  hfe  to  have  dabbled  in  po-  j 
etry,  when  I  think  I’ve  exercised  my  pen  upon  this  charming 
theme  7  By  the  way — any  orders?  Is  there  any  little  thing 
I  ran  do  for  you?” 

It  comes  po  very  expensive,  sir,”  replied  Mrs.  Jarley, 

“  and  I  really  do  n’t  think  it  does  much  good.” 

“  Hush  !  No,  no  !”  returned  Mr.  Slum,  elevating  his 
hand.  **  No  fibs.  I  ’ll  not  hear  it.  Do  n’t  say  it  do  n’t  do 
good.  Do  n’t  say  it,  I  know  better !” 

“  I  don’t  think  it  does,”  said  Mrs.  Jarley. 

”  Ha,  ha !”  cried  Mr.  Slum,  ”  you  ’ro  giving  way,  you  ’re 
com’ng  down.  Ask  the  perfumers,  ask  the  b'acking  makers, 
ask  the  hatters,  ask  the  old  lottery- office  keepers — ask  »ny 
man  among  ’em  what  my  poetry  has  done  for  him,  and  mark 
my  words,  he  blesses  the  nam'e  of  Slnm.  If  he ’s  an  honest 
man,  he  raises  his  e»es  to  heaven,  and  blesses  the  name  of 
Slum — mark  that!  You  are  acquainted  with  Westminster 
Abbey,  Mrs.  Jarley  ?” 

“  Yea,  surely.” 

“  Then  upon  my  soul  atd  honor,  ma’am,  you  ’ll  find  in  a 
certain  angle  of  that  dreary  pile,  called  Poets’  Comer,  a 
few  smaller  names  than  Slum,”  retorted  that  gentleman,  tap- 
p  ng  himsolf  expressively  on  the  forehead  to  imply  that  there 
wias  soma  slight  quantity  of  brains  behind  it.  ”  I ’ve  got  a 
little  trifle  here  now,”  said  Mr.  Slum,  taking  off  his  hat 
which  was  full  of  scraps  of  paper,  “  ali  tic  trifle  here,  thrown 
off  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  which  I  should  say  was  exac  ly 
the  thing  you  wanted  to  set  this  place  on  fire  with.  It ’s  an 
acrostic — the  name  at  this  moment  is  Warren,  but  the  idea’s 
a  convertible  one,  and  a  positive  inspiration  for  Jarley.  Have 
the  acrostic  ?” 

”  I  suppose  it’s  very  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Jarley. 

“Five  shillings,”  returned  Mr. Slum,  using  his  pencil  as  a 
tooth-pick.  “  Cheaper  than  any  prose.” 

“  I  could  n’t  give  more  than  three,”  said  Mrs  Jarley. 

“  —  \n(l  six,”  retorted  Slum.  “Come.  Three-and-six.” 

Mrs.  Jarley  was  not  proof  against  the  poet’s  insinuating 
manner,  and  Mr.  Slum  entered  the  order  in  a  small  note¬ 
book  as  a  three-and-sixpenny  one.  Mr.  Slum  then  withdrew 
to  alter  the  acrostic,  after  taking  a  most  affectionate  leave  of 
h',8  patroness,  and  promising  to  return  as  soon  as  ho  possibly 
could,  with  a  fair  copy  for  the  printer. 

As  h’s  presence  had  not  interfered  with  or  interrupted  the 
preparations,  they  were  now  far  advanced,  and  were  corn- 
pet^  shortly  af  er  his  departure.  When  the  festoons  were 
all  put  up  as  tastily  as  they  might  be,  the  stupendous  collec¬ 
tion  was  uncivered,  and  there  were  displayed  on  a  raised 
platform,  some  two  feet  from  the  floor,  running  round  the 
room  and  parted  from  the  rude  public  by  a  crimson  rope 
breast  high,  di*  ers  sprightly  effigies  of  celebrated  characters, 
singly  and  in  groups,  clad  in  glitter’ng  dresses  of  vadous 
climes  an  1  times,  and  standing  more  or  less  unsteadily  upon 
their  h;gs,  with  their  ey»  s  very  wide  open,  and  their  nostrils 
very  much  inflated,  and  the  muscles  of  their  legs  and  arms 
very  strongly  developed,  and  all  their  countenances  express¬ 
ing  great  surprise.  All  the  gentlemen  were  very  pigeon- 
bretisted  and  very  blue  about  the  beards,  and  all  ihe  ladies 
were  miraculous  figures  ;  and  all  the  ladiei  and  all  the  gentle¬ 
men  were  looking  intensely  no  whers,  and  staring  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  earnestness  at  nothing. 

When  Nell  had  exhausted  her  first  raptures  at  this  glorious 
sight,  Mrs.  Jarley  ordered  the  room  to  be  cleared  of  all  but 
herself  and  the  child,  and,  sitting  herself  down  in  an  arm-chair 
in  the  centre,  formally  invested  her  with  a  willow  wand,  long 
used  by  herself  for  pointing  out  the  characters,  and  was  at 
great  pains  to  instruct  her  in  her  duty. 

“  That,”  said  Mrs.  Jarley  in  her  exhibition  tone,  as  Nell 
touched  a  figure  the  beginning  of  the  platform,  “  is  an  un- 
forttinate  maki  of  honor  in  tlte  time  of  Queen  Klizabeth,  who 
died  from  pricking  her  finger  in  consequence  of  working  upon 
a  Sunday.  Observe  the  blood  which  is  trickling  from  her  fin¬ 
ger  ;  also  the  gold-eyed  needle  of  the  period  with  which  she 
is  at  work.” 

All  this  Nell  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  pointing  to  the  finger 
and  the  needle  at  the  right  times,  and  then  passed  on  to  the 
next. 

“  That,  ladies  and  gentlemen,”  said  Mrs  Jarley,  “  is  Jas¬ 
per  Packlemerton  of  atrocious  memory,  who  courted  and  mar¬ 
ried  fourteen  wives,  and  destroyed  them  all  by  tickling  the 
oles  of  their  feet  when  they  were  sleeping  in  the  conscious¬ 


ness  of  innocence  and  virtue.  On  btdng  brought  to  the  scaf¬ 
fold  and  asked  if  he  was  sorry  for  what  he  had  «lone,  ho  re¬ 
plied  yes,  he  was  sony  for  having  let  ’em  off  so  easy,  and 
hopetl  all  Christian  husbands  would  pardon  him  the  offence. 
Let  this  be  a  warning  to  all  young  ladies  to  be  particular  in  the 
character  of  the  gentleman  of  their  choice.  Observe  that  hin 
fingers  are  curled  as  if  in  the  act  of  tickling,  and  that  his  face 
is  represented  with  a  wink,  as  ho  appeared  when  committing 
his  barbarous  murders.” 

When  Nell  knew  all  about  Mr.  Packlemerton  and  could  say 
it  without  faltering,  Mrs.  Jarley  passed  on  to  the  fat  man,  and 
then  to  the  thin  man,  the  toll  man,  the  short  man,  the  old  lady 
who  diinl  of  dancing  at  a  hun«lred  and  thirty-two,  the  wild  boy 
of  the  woods,  the  woman  who  poisone<l  fourteen  families  with 
pickled  walnuts,  and  other  historical  characters  and  interest¬ 
ing  but  misguided  individuals.  And  so  well  did  Nell  profit 
by  her  instructions,  and  so  apt  was  she  to  remember  them, 
that  by  tho  time  they  had  been  shut  up  together  for  a  couple 
of  hours  she  was  in  full  possession  of  the  history  of  the  wholn 
establishment,  and  perfectly  competent  to  tho  enlightenment 
of  individuals. 

Mrs.  Jarley  was  not  slow  to  express  her  admiration  at  this 
happy  result,  and  carried  her  young  frientl  and  pupil  to  in¬ 
spect  the  remaining  arrangemeats  within  doors,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  passage  had  bi'cn  already  convertetl  into  a  gnive  of 
green  baize,  hung  with  the  inscriptions  she  ha«i  already  see:., 
(Mr.  Slum’s  productions,)  and  a  highly  ornamented  table 
placed  at  the  upper  end  for  Mrs.  Jarley  herself,  at  which  she 
was  to  preside  and  take  the  money,  in  company  with  His  Ma¬ 
jesty  King  George  the  Third,  Mr.  Grimaldi  ns  clown,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  an  anonymous  gentleman  of  the  Quaker  per¬ 
suasion,  and  Mr.  Pitt  holding  in  his  hand  a  correct  mo<lel  of 
the  bill  for  the  imposition  of  the  window  duty.  The  prepara¬ 
tions  without  doors  had  not  been  neglected  either ;  for  a  nun 
of  great  personal  attractions  was  telling  her  beads  on  the  littla 
portico  over  the  door,  and  a  brigand,  with  the  blackest  possi¬ 
ble  head  of  hair  and  the  clearest  possible  complexion,  was  at 
that  moment  going  round  the  town  in  a  cart,  consulting  the 
miniature  of  a  lady. 

It  now  only  remained  that  Mr.  Slum’s  compositions  should 
be  judiciously  distributed — that  the  pathetic  effusions  should 
find  their  way  to  all  private  houses  and  tradespeople,  and  that 
the  parody  commencing  ‘  If  I  know’d  a  donkey’  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  tie  taverns  and  circulated  only  among  the  lawyers' 
clerks  and  choice  spirits  of  the  place.  When  this  had  been 
done  and  Mrs.  Jarley  had  waited  upon  the  boarding-schools  in 
pei^son  with  a  handbill  composed  expressly  for  them,  in  which 
it  was  distinctly  proved  that  wax-work  refined  the  mind,  cul¬ 
tivated  the  taste,  and  enlarged  the  sphere  of  the  human  un¬ 
derstanding,  that  indefiitigable  lady  sat  down  to  dinner  and 
drank  out  of  the  suspicious  bottle  to  a  flourishing  campaign. 

cBApraa  xxix. 

Unquestionably  Mrs.  Jarley  hatl  an  inventive  genius.  In  tho 
midst  of  the  various  devices  for  attracting  visiters  to  the  exhi¬ 
bition,  little  Nell  was  not  forgotten.  The  light  cart  in  which 
the  Brigand  usually  made  his  perambulations  being  gayly 
dressed  with  flags  and  streamers,  and  the  Brigand  placed 
therein,  contemplating  the  miniature  of  his  beloved  as  usual, 
Nell  was  accommodated  with  a  seat  beside  him,  decorated 
with  artificial  flowers,  and  in  this  state  and  ceremony  rode 
slowly  through  the  town  every  morning,  dispersing  handbills 
from  a  basket,  to  the  sound  of  drum  and  trumpet.  The  beauty 
of  the  child,  coupled  with  her  gentle  and  timid  bearing,  pro¬ 
duced  quite  a  sensation  in  the  little  country  place.  The  Bri¬ 
gand,  heretofore  a  source  of  exclusive  interest  in  tha  streets, 
became  a  mere  secondary  consideration,  and  to  be  important 
only  as  a  part  of  the  show  of  which  she  was  the  chief  attrac¬ 
tion.  'Grown-up  folks  began  to  be  interested  in  the  bright¬ 
eyed  girl,  and  some  score  of  little  boys  fell  desperately  in  love, 
and  constantly  left  inclosnres  of  nuts  and  apples,  directed  in 
small-text,  at  the  wax-work  doer. 

This  desirable  impression  was  not  lost  upon  Mrs.  Jarley, 
who,  lest  Nell  should  become  too  cheap,  soon  sent  the  Bri¬ 
gand  out  alone  again,  and  kept  her  in  the  exhibition  room, 
where  she  described  the  figures  every  half-hour  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  admiring  audiences.  And  these  audiences  were 
of  a  very  superior  description,  including  a  great  many  young 
ladies’  l^rding-schools,  whose  favor  Mrs.  Jarley  had  been 
at  great  pains  to  conciliate,  by  altering  the  face  and  costume 
of  Mr.  Grimaldi  as  clown  to  represent  Mr.  Lindley  Murray 
I  as  he  appeared  when  engaged  in  the  composition  of  his  Eng- 
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lUh  Grammar,  and  turning  a  murderess  of  great  renown  into 
Mrs.  Hannah  More— both  ef  which  likenesses  were  admitted 
by  Miss  Munflathers,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  head  Board¬ 
ing  and  Day  Establishment  in  the  town,  and  who  condescend¬ 
ed  to  take  a  Private  View  with  eight  chosen  young  ladies,  to 
be  quite  startling  from  their  extreme  correctness.  Mr.  Pitt 
in  a  night-cap  and  bed-gown,  and  without  his  boots,  repre¬ 
sented  the  poet  Cowper  with  perfect  exactness;  and  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  in  a  dark  wig,  white  shirt-collar  and  male  at¬ 
tire,  was  such  a  complete  image  of  Lord  Byron  that  the 
young  ladies  quite  screamed  when  they  saw  it.  Miss  Mon- 
flathers,  however,  rebuked  this  enthusiasm,  and  took  occasion 
to  reprove  Mrs.  Jarley  for  not  keeping  her  collection  more 
select,  observing  that  His  Lordship  had  held  certain  free 
opinions  quite  incompatible  with  wax-work  honors,  and  add¬ 
ing  something  about  a  Dean  and  Chapter,  which  Mrs.  Jarley 
did  not  understand. 

Although  her  duties  were  sufficiently  laborious,  Nell  found 
in  the  lady  of  the  caravan  a  very  kind  and  considerate  person, 
who  had  not  only  a  peculiar  relish  for  being  comfortable  her¬ 
self,  but  for  making  every  body  about  her  comfortable  also ; 
which  latter  taste,  it  may  be  remarked,  is,  even  in  persons  who 
live  in  much  finer  places  than  caravans,  a  far  moi-e  rare  ard 
uncommon  one  than  the  first,  and  is  not  by  any  means  its  ne¬ 
cessary  consequence.  As  her  popularity  procured  her  various 
little  fees  from  the  visiters  on  which  her  patroness  never  de¬ 
manded  any  toll,  and  as  her  grand-father  too  was  well-treated 
and  useful,  she  had  no  cause  of  anxiety  in  connection  with  the 
wax-work,  beyond  that  which  sprung  from  her  recollection  of 
Quilp,  smd  her  fears  that  he  might  one  day  return  and  sudden¬ 
ly  encounter  them. 

Quilp  indeed  was  a  perpetual  nightmare  to  the  child,  who 
was  constantly  haunted  by  a  vision  of  his  ugly  face  and  stunt¬ 
ed  figure.  She  slept,  for  their  better  security,  in  the  room 
where  the  wax-work  figures  were,  and  she  never  retired  to 
this  place  at  night  but  she  tortured  herself — she  could  not 
help  it — with  imagining  a  resemblance,  in  some  one  or  other 
of  their  death-like  faces,  to  the  dwarf,  and  this  fancy  would 
sometimes  so  gain  upon  her  that  she  would  almost  believe  he 
had  removed  the  figure  and  stood  within  the  clothes.  Then 
there  were  so  many  of  them  with  their  great  glassy  eyes — 
and,  as  they  stood  one  behind  the  other,  all  about  her  bed, 
they  looked  so  like  living  creatures,  and  yet  so  unlike  in  their 
grim  stillness  and  silence,  that  she  had  a  kind  of  terror  of 
them  for  their  own  sakas,  and  would  often  lie  watching  their 
dusky  figures  until  she  was  obliged  to  rise  and  light  a  candle, 
or  go  and  sit  at  the  open  window  and  feel  a  companionship  in 
the  bright  stars.  At  these  times,  she  would  recal  the  aid 
house  and  the  window  at  which  she  used  to  sit  alone  ;  and 
then  she  would  think  of  poor  Kit  and  all  his  kindness,  until 
the  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she  would  w'cep  and  smile 
together. 

Often  and  anxiously,  at  this  silent  hour,  her  thoughts  re¬ 
verted  to  her  grandfather,  and  slie  would  wonder  how  much 
he  remembered  of  their  former  life,  and  whether  he  was  ever 
really  mindful  of  the  change  in  their  condition  and  of  their 
late  helplessness  and  destitutiMu.  When  they  w’cre  wander¬ 
ing  about,  she  seldom  thought  of  this,  but  now  she  could  not 
htdp  considering  what  would  become  of  them  if  he  fell  sick,  or 
her  own  strength  were  to  fail  her.  He  was  very  patient  and 
willing,  happy  to  execute  any  little  task,  and  glad  to  be  of  use; 
but  he  was  ia  the  same  listless  state,  with  no  prospect  of  im¬ 
provement — a  mere  child — a  poor,  thoughtless,  vacant  crea¬ 
ture — a  harmless,  fond  old  man,  susceptible  of  tender  love  and 
regard  for  her,  and  pleasant  and  painful  impressions,  but  alive 
to  nothing  more.  It  made  her  very  sad  to  know  that  this 
was  so~so  sad  to  see  it  that  sometimes  when  he  sat  idly  by, 
smiling  and  nodding  to  her  when  she  looked  round,  or  when 
he  caressed  some  little  child  and  carried  it  to  and  fro,  as  he  was 
fond  of  doing  by  the  hour  together,  perplexed  by  its  simple 
questions,  yet  patient  under  his  own  infirmity,  and  seeming 
almost  conscious  of  it  too,  and  humbled  even  before  the  mind 
of  an  infant— so  sad  it  made  her  to  see  him  thus,  that  she 
would  burst  into  tears,  and,  withdrawing  into  some  secret 
place,  fall  down  upon  her  knees,  and  pray  that  he  might  be 
restored. 

But  the  bitterness  of  her  grief  was  not  in  beholding  him  in 
this  condition,  when  he  was  at  least  content  and  tranquil,  nor 
in  her  solitary  meditations  on  his  altered  state,  though  these 
were  trials  for  a  young  hearu  Cause  for  deeper  and  heavier 
sorrow  was  yet  to  come. 

One  evening,  a  holyday  night  with  them,  Nell  and  her  grand¬ 
father  went  out  to  walk.  They  had  been  rather  closely  con¬ 


fined  for  some  days,  and  the  weather  being  warm,  they  strolled 
a  long  distance.  Clear  of  the  town,  they  took  a  foot-path 
which  struck  through  some  pleasant  fields,  judging  that  it 
would  terminate  in  the  road  they  quitted  and  enable  them  to 
return  that  way.  It  made,  however,  a  much  wider  circuit 
than  they  had  supposed,  and  thus  they  w’ere  tempted  onward 
until  sunset,  when  they  reached  the  track  of  which  they  were 
in  search,  and  stopped  to  rest. 

It  had  been  gradually  getting  overcast,  and  now  the  sky 
was  dark  and  lowering,  save  where  the  glory  of  the  departing 
sun  piled  up  masses  of  gold  and  burning  fire,  decaying  em- 
l^ers  of  which  gleamed  here  and  there  through  the  black  veil, 
and  shone  redly  down  upon  the  earth.  The  wind  began  to 
moan  in  hollow  murmurs,  as  the  sun  went  down  ennying 
glaul  day  elsewhere;  and  a  train  of  dull  clouds  coming  up 
against  it,  menaced  thunder  and  lightning.  Large  drops  of 
rain  soon  began  to  fall,  and,  as  the  storm-clouds  came  sailing 
onward,  others  supplied  the  void  they  left  behind,  and  spread 
over  all  the  sky.  Then  was  heard  the  low  rumbling  of  dis¬ 
tant  thunder,  then  the  lightning  quivered,  and  then  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  an  hour  seemed  to  have  gathered  in  an  instant. 

Fearful  of  taking  shelter  beneath  a  tree  or  hedge,  the  old 
man  and  the  child  hurried  along  the  high  road,  hoping  to  find 
some  house  in  which  they  could  seek  a  refuge  from  the  storm, 
which  had  now  burst  forth  in  earnest,  and  every  moment  in¬ 
creased  in  violence.  Drenched  with  the  pelting  rain,  con¬ 
fused  by  the  deafening  thunder,  and  bewildered  by  the  glare 
of  the  forked  lighting,  they  would  have  passed  a  solitary  house 
without  being  aware  of  its  vicinity,  had  not  a  man,  who  was 
standing  at  the  door,  called  lustily  to  them  to  enter. 

“  Your  ears  ought  to  be  better  than  other  folks’s  at  any  rate, 
if  you  make  so  little  of  the  chance  of  being  struck  blind,”  ho 
said,  retreating  from  the  door  and  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
hands  as  the  jagged  lightning  came  again.  “  What  were  you 
going  past  for,  eh  ?  ”  he  added,  as  he  closed  the  door  and  led 
the  way  along  a  passage  to  a  room  behind. 

“  We  did  n’t  see  the  house,  sir,  ’till  we  heard  you  calling,’ 
Nell  replied. 

“No  wonder,”  said  the  man,  “with  this  lightning  in  one’s 
eyes,  by-the-bye.  You  had  better  stand  by  the  fire  here,  and 
dry  yourselves  a  bit.  You  can  call  for  what  you  like  if  you 
want  any  thing.  If  you  do  n’t  want  any  thing,  you  ’re  not 
obliged  to  give  an  order,  do  n’t  be  afraid  of  that.  This  is  a 
public  house,  that ’s  all.  The  Valiant  Soldier  is  pretty  well 
known  Ijcieabouts.” 

“Is  this  house  called  the  Valiant  Soldier,  sir?”  asked 
Nell. 

“  I  thotjghl  every  body  knew  that,”  replied  the  landlord. — 
“  Where  have  you  come  from,  if  you  do  n’t  know  the  Valiant 
Soldier  as  well  as  the  church  catechism  ?  This  is  the  Valiant 
Soldier  by  James  Groves— .lem  Groves — honest  Jem  Groves, 
as  is  a  man  of  unblemished  moral  character,  and  has  a  good 
dry  skittle  ground.  If  any  man  has  got  any  thing  to  say  again 
Jem  Groves,  let  him  say  it  to  to  Jem  Groves,  and  Jem  Groves 
can  accommodate  him  with  a  customer  on  any  terms  from 
four  pound  a  side  to  forty. 

With  these  words  the  speaker  tapped  himself  on  the  waist¬ 
coat  to  intimate  that  ho  was  the  Jem  Groves  so  highly  eulo¬ 
gized,  sparred  scientifically  at  a  counterfeit  Jem  Groves,  who 
was  sparring  at  society  in  general  from  a  black  frame  over 
the  chimncy-piece,  and,  applying  a  half-emptied  glass  of  spirits 
and  Water  to  his  lips,  drank  Jem  Groves’s  health. 

The  night  being  warm,  there  was  a  large  screen  drawn 
across  the  room,  for  a  barrier  against  the  heat  of  the  fire.  It 
seemed  as  if  somebody  on  the  other  side  of  this  screen  had 
been  insinuating  doubts  of  Mr.  Groves’s  prowess,  and  had 
thereby  given  rise  to  these  egotistical  expressions,  for  Mr 
Groves  wound  up  his  defianc.e  by  giving  a  loud  knock  upon  it 
with  his  knuckles  and  pausing  for  a  reply  from  the  other  side. 

“  There  an’tmany  men,”  said  Mr.  Groves,  no  answer  being 
returned,  “  who  would  ventur*  to  ersss  Jem  Groves  under  his 
own  roof.  There ’s  only  one  man,  I  know,  that  has  nerve 
enough  for  that,  and  that  man ’s  not  a  hundred  nulo  from 
here  neither.  But  he ’s  worth  a  dozen  men,  and  I  let  him 
say  of  me  whatever  he  likes  in  consequence — he  knows 
that.” 

In  return  for  this  complimentary  address,  a  very  gruff, 
hoarse  voice  bade  Mr.  Groves  “hold  his  noise  and  light  a 
candle.”  And  the  same  voice  rematked  that  the  same  gen¬ 
tleman  “need  n’t  waste  his  breath  in  brag,  for  most  people 
knew  pretty  well  what  sort  of  stuff  he  w’as  made  of.” 

“  Nell,  they  ’re — they  ’re  playing  cards,”  whispered  the 
old  man,  suddenly  interested.  “  Do  n’t  you  hear  them  1” 
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“  Look  sharp  with  that  candle,”  said  the  voice ;  “  it ’s  as 
much  as  I  can  do  to  see  the  pips  on  the  cards  as  it  is  ;  and 
get  this  shutter  closed  as  quick  as  you  can,  will  you?  Your 
beer  will  be  the  worse  for  to-night’s  thunder,  I  expect.  Game. 
Seven-and-sixpence  to  me,  old  Isaac.  Hand  over.” 

“  Do  you  hear,  Nell,  do  you  hear  them  1  ”  whispered  the 
old  man  again,  with  increased  earnestness,  as  the  money 
chinked  upon  the  table. 

“  I  have  n’t  seen  such  a  storm  as  this,”  said  a  sharp, 
cracked  voice  of  mest  disagreeable  quality,  when  a  tremend¬ 
ous  peal  of  thunder  had  died  away,  “since  the  night  when 
old  Luke  Withers  won  thirteen  times  running,  upon  the  red. 
We  all  said  he  had  the  Devil’s  luck  and  his  own,  and  as  it 
was  the  kind  of  night  for  the  Devil  to  be  out  and  busy,  I  sup¬ 
pose  he  was  looking  over  his  shoulder,  if  any  body  could  have 
seen  hina.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  returned  the  gruff  voice  ;  “  for  all  old  Luke’s  win¬ 
ning  through  thick  and  thin  of  late  years,  I  remember  the 
time  when  he  was  the  unluckiest  and  unfortxinatest  of  men. 
He  never  took  a  dice-box  in  his  hand,  or  held  a  card,  but  he 
was  plucked,  pigeoned,  and  cleaned  out  completely.” 

“  Do  you  hear  what  ho  says  ?  ”  whispered  the  old  man. 

“  Do  you  hear  that,  Nell  ?  ” 

The  child  saw  w'ith  astonishment  and  alarm  that  his  whole 
appearance  had  undergone  a  complete  change.  His  face  was 
flushed  and  eager,  his  eyes  were  strained,  Lis  teeth  set,  his 
breath  came  short  and  thick,  and  the  hand  he  laid  upon  her 
arm  trembled  so  violently  that  she  shook  beneath  its  grasp. 

“  Bear  witness,’’  ho  muttered,  looking  upward,  “  that  1  al- 
w’ays  said  it;  that  I  knew  it,  dreamed  of  it,  felt  it  was  the 
truth,  and  that  it  must  be  so!  What  money  have  we,  Nell  / 
Come,  I  saw  you  with  money  yesterday.  What  money  have 
we?  Give  it  to  me.” 

“  No,  no,  let  me  keep  it,  grandfather,”  said  the  frightened 
child.  “  Let  us  go  away  from  here.  Do  not  mind  the  rain. 
Pray,  let  us  go.” 

“  Give  it  to  me,  I  say,”  returned  the  old  man  fiercely. 
“  Hush,  hush,  do  n’t  cry,  Nell.  If  I  spoke  sharply,  dear,  I 
did  n’t  mean  it.  It ’s  for  thy  good.  I  have  wronged  thee, 
Nell,  but  I  will  right  thee  yet,  1  will,  indeed.  Where  is  the 
money  ?  ” 

“Do  not  take  it,”  said  the  child.  “Pray,  do  not  take  it, 
dear.  For  both  our  sakes  let  mo  keep  it,  or  let  me  throw  it 
away — better  let  me  throw  it  away,  than  you  take  it  now. 
Let  us  go ;  do  let  us  go.” 

“  Give  me  the  money,”  returned  the  old  mnti,  “  I  must 
have  it.  There — there — that ’s  my  dear  Nell.  1  ’ll  right  thee 
one  day,  child,  I  ’ll  right  thee,  never  fear!  ” 

She  took  from  her  pocket  a  little  purse.  He  seized  it  with 
the  same 
speech 
screen 

child  followed  close  behind. 

The  landlord  had  placed  a  light  upon  the  table,  and  was 
engaged  in  drawing  the  curtain  of  the  window.  The  speak¬ 
ers  whom  they  had  beard  were  two  men,  who  had  a  pack  of 


would  espouse,  chimed  in  at  this  place  with  “  Ah,  to  be  sure, 
can’t  you  let  him  speak,  Isaac  List  ?  ” 

“Can’t  I  let  him  speak,”  sneered  Isaac  in  reply,  mimick¬ 
ing  as  nearly  as  ho  could,  in  his  shrill  voice,  the  tones  of  the 
landlord.  “  Yes,  I  can  let  him  speak.  Jammy  Groves.” 

“  Well  then,  do  it,  will  you  I  ”  said  the  landlord. 

Mr.  List’s  squint  assumed  a  portentous  character,  which 
seemiHl  to  threaten  a  prolongation  of  this  contnweny,  when 
his  companion,  who  had  been  looking  sharply  at  the  old  man, 
put  a  timely  stop  to  it. 

“  Who  knows,”  said  he,  with  a  cunning  look,  “  but  the 
gentleman  may  have  civilly  meant  to  ask  if  ho  might  have 
the  honor  to  take  a  hand  with  us  !  ” 

“  I  did  nu'an  it,”  cried  the  old  man.  “  That  is  what  I  mean. 
This  is  what  I  want  now  !  ” 

“  1  thought  so,”  returned  the  same  man.  “Then  who 
knows  but  the  gentleman,  anticipating  our  objection  to  play 
for  love,  civilly  desired  to  play  for  money?” 

The  old  man  replied  by  shaking  the  little  purse  in  his  eager 
hand,  and  then  throwing  it  down  upon  the  table,  and  gathering 
up  the  cards  as  a  miser  would  clutch  at  gold. 

“Oh!  That  indeed — ’’said  Isaac;  “if  that’s  what  tlie 
gentleman  meant,  I  beg  the  gentleman’s  pardon.  Is  this  the 
gentleman’s  little  purse  ?  A  very  pretty  little  purse.  Rather 
a  light  purse,”  added  Isaac,  throwing  it  into  the  air  and 
catching  it  dexterously,  “  but  enough  to  amuse  a  gentleman 
for  half  an  hour  or  so.” 

“  We  ’ll  make  a  four-handed  game  of  it,  and  take  in 
Groves,”  said  the  stout  man.  “  Come,  Jemmy.” 

The  landlord,  who  conducted  liimself  like  one  who  was  well 
used  to  such  little  parties,  approached  the  table  and  to<ik  his 
seat.  The  child,  in  a  perfect  agony,  drew  her  grandfather 
aside,  and  implored  him,  even  then,  to  come  away. 

“  Coma  ;  and  we  may  be  so  happy,”  sai«i  the  chi'd. 

“  We  will  be  happy,’’  replied  the  old  man,  hastily.  “  I.i«'t 
me  go,  N«ll.  The  means  of  happiness  are  on  the  cards  and 
in  the  dice.  We  must  rise  from  little  winnings  to  great. — 
There ’s  little  to  l>e  w’on  here ;  but  great  will  come  in  time  — 

I  shall  but  win  back  my  own,  and  it ’s  all  for  thee,  my  dar- 
ling.” 

“  God  help  us!  ”  cried  the  child.  “  Oh !  wliat  hard  fortune 
brought  us  here  !  ” 

“  Hush  !”  rejoined  the  old  man,  laying  his  hand  upon  her 
mouth,  “  fortune  will  not  bear  chiding.  We  must  not  re¬ 
proach  her,  or  she  shuns  us ;  I  have  found  that  out.” 

“  Now,  mister,”  said  the  stout  man.  “  If  you’nj  not  com¬ 
ing  yourself,  give  us  the  cards,  will  you  ?  ” 

“  I  am  coming,”  cried  the  old  man.  “Sit  thee  down,  Nell, 
Be  of  good  heart,  it ’s  all  for  thee 
no,  no,  or  else  they 
that  such  a  cause  must 
give  me.  JjOok  at  tnem.  !>ee  what  they  ara  and  what  thou 
art.  Who  doubts  that  we  must  win !  ” 

“  The  gentleman  has  thought  better  of  it,  and  is  n’t  com¬ 
ing,”  said  Isaac,  making  as  though  he  would  rise  from  the 


cards  and  some  silver  money  lietween  them,  while  upon  the  |  table.  “  I ’m  sorry  the  gentleman ’s  daunted — n^'iliing  ven- 


screcn  itself  the  games  they  had  played  were  scored  in  chalk 
The  man  with  the  rough  voice  was  a  burly  follow  of  middle 
age,  with  large  black  whiskers,  broad  cheeks,  a  coarse  wide 
mouth,  and  bull  neck,  which  was  pretty  freely  displayed,  as 
his  shirt  collar  was  only  confined  by  a  loose  red  neckerchief. 
He  wore  his  hat,  which  was  of  a  brownish-white,  and 
had  beside  him  a  thick  knotted  stick.  The  other  man,  whom  I 


ture,  nothing  have — but  the  gentleman  knows  best.’ 

“Why  I  am  ready.  You  have  all  been  slow  but  me,”  said 
the  old  man.  “  I  wonder  who ’s  more  anxious  to  begin 
than  I.” 

As  he  spoke  he  drew  a  chair  to  the  table  ;  and  the  other 
three,  closing  round  it  at  the  same  time,  the  game  commenced. 
The  child  sat  by,  and  watchod  its  progress  with  a  trouble<l 


his  companion  had  called  Isaac,  was  of  a  more  slender  figure  |  mind.  Regardless  of  the  run  of  luck,  and  mindlul  only  of 


— stooping,  and  high  in  the  shoulders — with  a  very  ill-favored 
face,  and  a  most  sinister  and  villanous  squiirt. 

“  Now,  old  gentleman,”  said  Isaac,  looking  round.  “Do 
you  know  either  of  us  ?  This  side  of  the  screen  is  private, 
sir.” 

“  No  offence,  I  hope,”  returned  the  old  man. 


the  desperate  passion  which  had  its  hold  upon  her  grandfather, 
losses  and  gains  were  te  her  alike.  Flxulting  in  some  brief 
triumph,  or  cast  down  by  a  defeat,  that  he  sat  so  wild  and 
restless,  so  feverishly  and  intensely  anxious,  so  terribly  eager, 
j  so  ravenous  for  the  paltry  stakes,  that  she  could  have  almost 
:  better  borne  to  see  him  dead.  And  yet  she  was  the  innocent 
“  Butby  G— ,  sir,  there  it  offence,  said  the  other,  interrupt-  j  cayse  of  all  this  torture,  and  he,  gambling  w  ith  such  a  savage 
5  him,  “  when  you  intrude  yourself  upon  a  couple  of  gen-  j  thirst  for  grain  ns  the  most  insatiable  gambler  never  felt,  had 

'  notone  selfish  thought! 

On  the  contrary,  the  other  three — knaves  and  gamesters  by 
their  trade — while  intent  npon  their  game,  were  yet  as  cool 
and  quiet  as  if  every  virtue  had  been  centred  in  their  breasts. 
Sometimes  one  w’ould  look  up  to  smile  to  another,  or  to  snuff 


ing 

tlemen  W’ho  are  particularly  engaged.” 

“  I  had  no  intention  to  offend,”  said  the  old  man,  looking 
anxiously  at  the  cards,  “  I  thought  that — ” 

“  But  you  had  no  right  to  think,  sir,”  retorted  the  other. 

“  What  the  devil  has  a  man  at  your  time  of  life  to  do  with 
thinking?  ” 

“  Now, 

his  cards  for  the  first  time,  “  can’t  you  let  him  speak  ?  ”  j  some  louder  peal  of  thunder  than  the  rest,  w  ith  a  kind  of  mo- 
The  landlord,  who  had  apparently  resolved  to  remain  neu-  j  mentary  impatience,  as  if  it  put  him  out;  but  there  they  sst, 
tral  until  he  knew  which  side  of  the  question  the  stout  man  i  with  a  calm  indifference  to  every  thing  but  their  cards,  perfect 


the  feeble  candle,  or  to  glance  at  the  lightning  os  it  shot 
r,  bully  boy,”  said  the  stout  man,  raising  his  eyes  from  i  through  the  open  window  anil  fluttering  curtain,  or  to  listen  to 
s  for  the  first  time,  “  can’t  you  let  him  speak  ?  ”  some  iou  ‘ 
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philofopberi  in  appearance,  and  with  no  greater  show  of  the  child  was  anxious  to  pay  for  their  entertainment  before 
passion  or  excitement  than  if  they  had  been  made  of  stone.  they  retired  to  bed.  But  as  she  felt  the  necessity  of  conceal* 
The  storm  had  raged  for  full  three  hours;  the  lightning  had  ine  her  little  hoard  from  her  grandfather,  and  had  to  change 
grown  fainter  and  less  freqaent;  the  thunder,  from  seeming  th**  piece  of  gold,  she  took  it  secretly  from  its  place  of  con- 
to  roll  and  break  above  their  heads,  had  gradually  died  away  cealment,  and  embraced  an  opportunity  of  following  the  land- 
into  a  deep,  hoarse  distance  ;  and  still  the  game  went  on,  and  lord  when  he  went  out  of  the  room,  and  tendered  it  to  him  in 
still  the  anxious  child  was  quite  forgotten.  the  little  bar. 

—  “  Will  you  give  me  the  change  here,  if  you  please  7  ”  said 

chaptee  XXX.  the  child. 

At  length  the  play  came  to  an  end,  and  Mr.  Isaac  List  rose  Groves  was  evidently  surprised,  and  looked  at 

the  only  winner.  Mat  and  the  landlord  bore  their  losses  with  money,  and  rung  it,  and  looked  at  the  child,  and  at  the 
professional  fortitude.  Isaac  pocketed  his  gains  with  the  air  tnoney  again,  as  th^gh  he  had  a  mind  to  inquire  how  slie 
of  a  man  who  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  win,  all  along,  c®*tie  by  it.  The  coin  being  genuine,  however,  and  changed 
and  was  neither  surprised  nor  pleased.  Ws  house,  he  probably  felt,  like  a  wise  landlord,  that  it  was 

Nell’s  little  purse  was  exhausted ;  but,  although  it  lay  emp-  business  of  his.  At  any  rate,  he  counted  out  the  change, 
ty  by  his  side,  and  the  other  players  had  now  risen  from  the  ^he  child  was  returning  to  the  room  where 

table,  the  old  man  sat  poring  over  the  cards,  dealing  them  as  passed  the  evening,  when  she  fancied  she  saw  a 

they  had  been  dealt  before,  and  turning  up  the  different  gliding  in  at  the  door.  There  was  nothing  but  a  long 

hands  to  see  what  each  man  would  have  held  if  they  had  still  ^®fk  passage  between  this  door  and  the  place  where  she  had 
been  playing.  He  was  quite  absorbed  in  this  occupation,  changed  the  money,  and,  being  very  certain  that  no  person  had 
when  the  child  drew  near  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoul-  or  o«t  while  she  stood  there,  the  thought  struck  her 

der,  telling  him  it  was  near  midnight.  been  watched. 

“See  the  curse  of  poverty,  Nell,”  he  said,  pointing  to  the  And  by  whom  ?  When  she  re-entered  the  room,  she  found 
packs  be  had  spread  out  upon  the  table.  “  If  I  could  have  its  inmates  exactly  as  she  had  left  them.  The  stout  fellow 
gone  on,  a  little  longer,  only  a  little  longer,  the  luck  would  lay  upon  two  chairs,  resting  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  the 
have  turned  on  my  side.  Yes,  it ’s  as  plain  as  the  marks  upon  squinting  man  reposed  in  a  similar  attitude  on  the  opposite 
the  cards.  See  here— and  there — and  here  again.”  side  of  the  table.  Between  them  sat  her  grandfather,  look- 

**  Put  them  away,”  urged  the  child.  “  Try  to  forget  them.”  ing  intently  at  the  winner  with  a  kind  of  hungry  admiration, 
“Try  to  forget  them  !  ”  he  rejoined,  raising  his  haggard  and  hanging  upon  his  words  as  if  he  were  some  superior  be- 
face  to  hers,  and  regarding  her  with  an  incredulous  stare,  ing.  She  was  puzzled  for  a  moment,  and  looked  round  to 
“  To  forget  them !  How  are  we  ever  to  grow  rich  if  I  forget  see  if  any  one  else  were  there.  No.  Then  she  asked  her 
them?”  grandfather  in  a  whisper  whether  anybody  had  left  the  room 

The  child  could  only  shake  her  head.  while  she  was  absent.  “  No,”  he  said,  “  nobody.” 

“  No,  no,  Nell,”  said  the  old  man,  patting  her  cheek,  “  they  It  must  have  been  her  fancy  then  ;  and  yet  it  was  strange 
muse  not  be  forgotten.  We  must  make  amends  for  this  as  that,  without  anything  in  her  previous  thoughts  to  lead  to  it, 
soon  as  we  can.  Patience— patience,  and  we  ’ll  right  thee  she  should  have  imagined  this  figure  so  very  distinctly.  She 
yet,  I  promise  thee.  Lose  to-day,  win  to-morrow.  And  was  still  wondering  and  thinking  of  it,  when  a  girl  came  to 
nothing  can  be  won  without  anxiety  aad  care — nothing.  Come,  light  her  to  bed. 

I  am  ready.”  The  old  man  took  leave  of  the  company  at  the  same  time, 

“  Do  you  know  what  the  time  is?  ”  said  Mr.  Groves,  who  and  they  went  up  stairs  together.  It  was  a  great,  rambling 

was  smoking  with  his  friends.  “  Past  twelve  o’clock — ”  house,  with  dull  corridors  and  wide  staircases  which  the  flar- 

“  And  a  rainy  night,”  added  the  stout  man.  ing  candles  seemed  to  make  more  gloomy.  She  left  her  grand- 

“The  Valiant  Soldier,  by  James  Groves.  Good  beds,  father  in  his  chamber,  and  followed  her  guide  to  another. 
Cheap  entertainment  for  man  and  beast,”  said  Mr.  Groves,  which  was  at  the  end  of  a  passage,  and  approached  by  some 
quoting  his  sign-board.  “  Half  past  twelve  o’clock.”  half-dozen  crazy  steps.  This  was  prepared  for  her.  The 

“  It ’s  very  late,”  said  the  uneasy  child.  “I  wish  we  had  girl  lingered  a  little  while  to  talk,  snd  tell  her  grievances, 
gone  l)efore.  What  will  they  think  of  us  !  It  will  be  two  She  had  not  a  good  place,  she  said ;  the  wages  were  low,  and 
o’clock  by  the  time  we  get  back.  What  would  it  cost,  sir,  if  the  work  was  hard.  She  was  going  to  leave  it  in  a  fortnight; 
we  stopp^  here?  ”  the  child  couldn’t  recommend  her  to  another,  she  supposed  7 

“Two  good  beds,  one-and  sixpence;  supper  and  beer  one  Indeed  she  was  afraid  another  would  be  difficult  to  get  after 
shilling;  total,  t we  shillings  and  sixpence,”  replied  the  Va-  living  there,  for  the  house  had  a  very  indifferent  character; 
liant  Soldier.  there  was  far  too  much  card-playing,  and  such  like.  She  was 

Now,  Nell  had  still  the  piece  of  gold  sewn  in  her  dress;  very  much  mistaken  if  some  of  the  people  who  came  there  of- 
and  when  she  came  to  consider  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  tenest  were  quite  as  honest  as  they  might  be,  but  she  would  n’t 
the  somnolent  habits  of  Mrs.  Jarley,  and  to  imagine  the  state  have  it  known  that  she  had  said  so,  for  the  world.  Then 
of  consternation  in  which  they  would  certainly  throw  that  there  were  some  rambling  allusions  to  a  rejected  sweetheart, 
good  lady  by  knocking  her  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night;  and  who  had  threatened  to  go  a  soldiering — a  final  promise  of 
when  she  rcllectcd,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  they  remained  knocking  at  the  door  early  in  the  morning — and  “  Good 
where  they  were,  and  rose  early  in  the  morning,  they  might  night.” 

get  back  before  she  awoke,  and  could  plead  the  violence  of  The  child  did  not  feel  comfortable  when  she  was  left  alone, 
the  storm  by  which  they  had  been  overtaken,  as  a  good  apo-  She  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  figure  stealing  through  the 
logy  for  their  absence ;  she  decided,  after  a  great  deal  of  hesi-  passage  down  stairs;  and  what  the  girl  had  said  did  not  tend 
tation,  to  remain.  She  therefore  took  her  grandfather  aside,  to  reassure  her.  The  men  were  very  ill-looking.  They  might 
and  telling  him  that  she  had  still  enough  left  to  defray  the  get  their  living  by  robbing  and  murdering  travelers.  Who 
cost  of  their  lodgings,  proposed  that  they  should  stay  there  could  tell  t 

or  the  night,  Reasoning  herself  out  of  these  fears,  or  losing  sight  of  them 

“  If  I  bad  had  but  that  money  before — if  I  had  only  known  for  a  little  while,  there  came  the  anxiety  to  which  the  adven- 
of  it  a  few  minutes  ago  !  ”  muttered  the  old  man.  tures  of  the  night  gave  rise.  Here  was  the  old  passion  awa- 

“  We  will  decide  to  stop  here,  if  you  please,”  said  Nell,  kened  again  in  her  grandfather’s  breast,  and  to  what  further 
turning  hastily  to  the  landlord.  distraction  it  might  tempt  him  Heaven  only  knew.  What 

“  I  think  that ’s  prudent,”  returned  Mr.  Groves.  “You  fears  their  absence  might  have  occasioned  already  !  Persons 
shall  have  your  suppers  directly.”  might  be  seeking  for  them  even  then.  Would  they  be  for- 

Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Groves  had  smoked  his  pipe  given  in  the  morning,  or  turned  adrift  again  7  Oh !  why  had 
out,  knocked  out  the  ashes,  and  placed  it  carefully  in  a  comer  they  stopped  in  that  strange  place.  It  would  have  been  bet- 
of  the  fire-place,  with  the  bowl  downwards,  he  brought  in  the  ter,  nnder  any  circumstances,  to  have  gone  on  ! 
bread  and  cheese,  and  beer,  with  many  high  encomiums  upen  At  last,  sleep  gradually  stole  upon  her — a  broken,  fitful 
their  excellence,  and  bade  his  guests  to  fall  to,  and  make  sleep,  troubled  by  dreams  of  falling  from  high  towers,  and 
themselves  at  home.  Nell  and  her  grandfather  ate  sparing-  waking  with  a  start  and  in  great  terror.  A  deeper  slumber 
ly,  for  both  were  occupied  with  their  own  reflections ;  the  followed  this — and  then — What!  That  figure  in  the  room, 
^ler  gentlemen,  for  whoso  constitutions  beer  was  too  weak  A  figure  was  there.  Yes,  she  had  drawn  up  the  blind  to 
and  tame  a  liquid,  consoled  themselves  with  sjiirits  and  to-  admit  the  light  when  it  should  dawn,  and  there,  between  the 
bacco.  foot  of  the  bed  and  the  dark  casement,  it  crouched  and  slunk 

As  they  would  leave  the  house  very  early  the  morning,  along,  groping  its  way  with  noiseless  hands,  and  stealing 
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round  the  bed.  She  had  no  voice  to  cry  for  help,  no  power 
to  move,  but  lay  still  watching  it. 

On  it  came— K)n,  silently  and  stealthily,  to  the  bed’s  head. 
The  breath  so  near  her  pillow,  that  she  shrunk  back  into  it, 
lest  those  wandering  hands  should  light  upon  her  face.  Back 
again  it  stole  to  the  window — then  turned  its  head  toward 
her. 

The  dark  form  was  a  mere  blot  upon  the  lighter  darkness 
of  the  room,  but  she  saw  the  turning  of  the  head,  and  felt 
and  knew  how  the  eyes  looked  and  the  ears  listened.  There 
it  remained,  motionless  as  she.  At  length,  still  keeping  the 
face  towards  her,  it  busied  its  hands  in  something  and  she 
heard  the  chink  of  money. 

Then,  on  it  came  again,  silent  and  stealthy  as  before,  and 
replacing  the  garments  it  had  taken  from  the  bed-side,  dropped 
upon  its  hands  and  knees,  an<l  crawled  away.  How  slowly 
it  seemed  to  move,  now  tliat  she  could  hear  but  not  see  it, 
creeping  along  the  lloor !  It  reached  the  doer  at  last,  and 
stood  upon  its  feet.  The  steps  creaked  beneath  its  noiseless 
tread,  and  it  was  gone. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  child  was  to  fly  from  the  terror  of 
being  by  herself  in  that  room — to  have  somebody  by — not  to 
be  alone — and  then  her  power  of  speech  would  be  restored. 
With  no  consciousness  of  having  moved,  she  gained  the  door. 

There  was  the  dreadful  shadow,  pausing  at  the  bottom  of 
the  steps. 

She  could  not  pass  it ;  she  might  have  done  so,  perhaps,  in 
the  darkness,  without  being  seized,  but  her  blood  curdled  at 
the  thought.  The  figure  stood  quite  still,  and  so  did  she ;  not 
boldly,  but  of  nect'ssity;  forgoing  back  into  the  room  was 
hardly  less  terrible  than  going  on. 

The  rain  beat  fiut  and  furiously  without,  and  ran  down  in 
plashing  streams  from  the  thatched  roof.  Some  summer  in¬ 
sect,  with  no  escape  into  the  air,  flew  blindly  to  and  fro,  beat¬ 
ing  his  body  against  the  walls  and  ceiling,  and  filling  the  silent 
place  with  his  murmurs.  The  figure  moved  again.  The  child 
involuntarily  did  the  same.  Once  in  her  grandfather’s  room, 
she  would  be  safe. 

It  crept  along  the  passage  until  it  came  to  the  very  door 
she  longed  so  ardently  to  reach.  The  child,  in  the  agony  of 
being  so  near,  had  almost  darted  forward  with  the  design  of 
bursting  into  the  room  and  closing  it  behind  her,  when  the 
figure  stopped  again. 

The  idea  flashed  suddenly  upon  her — what  if  it  entered 
there,  and  had  a  design  upon  the  old  man’s  life !  She  turned 
faint  and  sick.  It  did.  It  went  in.  There  was  a  light  in¬ 
side.  The  figure  was  now  within  the  chamber,  and  she,  still 
dumb— quite  dumb,  and  almost  senseless — stood  looking  on. 

The  door  was  partly  open.  Not  knowing  what  she  meant 
to  do,  but  meaning  to  preserve  him  or  be  killed  herself,  she 
staggered  forward  and  looked  in.  What  sight  was  that  which 
met  her  view  ! 

The  bed  had  not  been  lain  on,  but  was  smooth  and  empty. 
And  at  a  table  sat  the  old  man  himself,  the  only  living  crea¬ 
ture  there,  his  white  face  pinched  and  sharpened  by  the  gree¬ 
diness  which  made  his  eyes  unnaturally  bright,  counting  the 
money  of  which  his  hands  had  robbed  ^r. 


THE  WINTERGREEN. 

There  is  a  plant  unknown  to  fame 

And  high  repute — the  more  the  shame. 

Since  other  things,  with  half  the  claim 
Of  this  to  worth. 

Are  lifted  high,  and  known  by  name 
Throughout  the  earth. 

When  leaves  from  off  the  trees  are  blown. 

And  summer  herbs  by  frosts  are  mown. 

This  plant  within  a  frozen  zone 
Still  fresh  is  seen; 

And  for  its  hardihood  is  known 
As  Winiergreen. 

No  lordly  stalk  with  lofty  head! 

It  peeps  above  its  mossy  bed. 

And  modestly  its  leaves  are  spread 
As  if  to  hide 

Its  bonnj  berries  blushing  red 
Like  maiden  bride. 


Much  virtue  hath  this  little  plant 

To  aid  you  in  an  hour  of  want : 

What  time  with  colds  and  coughs  you  pant. 
And  inward  pain : 

Who  tastes  thereof  will  say  he  can’t 
Be  well  again  ? 

Green  is  its  blade  in  pleasant  spring; 

Green  when  gay  summer  spreads  her  wing  ; 

Green  when  the  winds  of  autumn  sing 
The  passing  year; 

Green  when  the  sullen  winter  king 
Reigns  lung  and  drear. 

Sweet  emblem  of  the  love  which  we. 

Thy  sons.  New- England,  bear  to  thee  ! 

Which,  exiled  long  howe’er  we  be, 
Where’er  we  range. 

Not  miles  of  land,  nor  leagues  of  sea. 

Nor  clime  can  change. 

Blest  emblem  of  the  Christian's  faith  ! 

Which,  when  to  God  he  yields  his  breath. 

Survives  the  wintry  chill  of  death — 
Unscathed  its  bloom. 

And  springs  to  life,  tlie  Scripture  saith. 
Beyond  the  tomb. 


POOR  JACK.* 
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PART  IX. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI.... With  those  powerful  agents,  fire  and  water, 
we  contrive  to  escape  from  a  French  prison. 

After  more  than  an  hour  of  confusion  and  loud  talking,  it 
was  at  last  proposed  and  agreed  to,  nem.  con.,  that  the  ptis- 
onsrs  should  be  confined  in  the  old  church ;  tlia  twelve  inva¬ 
lids  to  be  divided  into  two  parties,  who  were  to  be  seatinols 
over  them,  relieving  each  other  every  four  hours.  The  mayor 
immediately  went  forward  with  the  village  blacksmith  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  state  of  the  church  doors,  and  ascertain  how  {hey 
might  be  secured  ;  while  the  prisoners,  having  been  summoned 
out  of  the  privateer,  were  escorted  up  between  two  filee  of  tlie 
privateer’s  men  with  their  swords  drawn,  and  followed  by  the 
whole  population.  As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  church  door, 
the  name  of  every  prisoner  was  taken  down  by  the  mayor,  at¬ 
tended  by  a  notary,  and  then  he  was  passed  into  the  church. 
Bramble  and  I  of  course  were  marched  up  with  the  others ; 
the  captain  of  the  privateer  talking  with  us  the  wliole  way, 
through  the  young  man  who  interpreted,  informing  us  that  an 
express  had  beim  sent  over  to  Murlaix,  te  which  town  we 
should  be  escorted  the  next  day,  and  then  have  better  accom¬ 
modation.  As  we  stood  at  the  huge  doors  of  the  church, 
which  were  opened  for  our  reception,  we  perceived  that  the 
altar  and  all  the  decorations  had  been  removed ;  and  that, 
writh  the  exception  of  the  large  wooden  screen  of  carved  oek, 
near  the  altar,  the  church  was  completely  bare.  Bramble 
spoke  to  the  interpreter,  nnd  said  that  he  hoped  the  captain 
would  request  the  mayor  to  allow  the  prisoners  to  have  straw 
te  lie  down  upon,  as  the  pavement  would  be  very  cold.  Al¬ 
though  the  mayor  at  first  demurred  at  this  demand,  yet  the 
captain  of  the  privater,  probably  out  of  good  will  to  Bramble, 
insisted,  and  the  straw  was  ordered  to  be  sent  in.  At  last,  the 
mayor  became  impatient,  we  could  delay  no  longer,  and  the 
doors  were  closed. 

I  had  surveyed  the  church  as  we  were  escorted  up  to  it ;  it 
was  very  large,  capable,  I  should  think,  of  holding  more  than 
two  thousand  people.  The  walls  of  the  church  were  very  mas¬ 
sive,  and  the  windows  had  but  very  few  panes  of  glass  remain¬ 
ing  in  them,  but  they  were  so  very  high  as  to  prevent  our 
climbing  out  of  them,  even  if  there  had  not  been  six  sentinels 
guarding  us  outside.  At  one  corner,  to  the  right  of  the  end 
of  the  church  where  the  altar-piece  had  been,  was  a  narrow 
I  stone  tower,  apparently  an  addition  made  to  the  Lady’s  chap¬ 
el,  long  after  the  church  had  been  originally  built.  When  we 
were  shut  up,  we  were  enabled  to  survey  the  interior  at  our 
leisure.  The  whole  was  completely  bare  to  the  pavement  until 
you  came  to  tlie  chancel  part,  near  to  which  the  altar  had  been, 
where  tlie  wooden  screens  and  seats  still  remained,  in  a  sad  di- 
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lapidat&i  itate  ;  but  they  must  have  once  been  very  handsome, 
for  the  carving,  where  it  was  perfect,  was  very  brautiful.  A 
small,  thick  wooden  door,  loaded  with  iron  work,  communi¬ 
cated  with  the  narrow  tower,  which  had  a  flight  of  stone  steps 
running  up  to  the  top,  and  narrow  loop-holes  to  give  light  as  you 
ascended.  While  the  majority  of  the  prisoners  were  sitting 
down  here  and  there  on  the  pavement,  few  of  them  entering 
into  conversation,  Bramble  had,  with  me,  taken  a  full  survey 
of  our  locality. 

“  1  tell  you  what,  Tom,  if  you  once  get  to  Morlaix,  all 
chance  is  over,"  said  he  ;  "  we  must  either  get  out  of  this 
church  this  very  night,  or  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  re¬ 
main  in  prison  Heaven  knows  how  long." 

“  Have  wo  any  chance?" 

**  I  ’ll  tell  you  more  about  that  in  a  little  while." 

The  door  of  the  church  now  opened,  and  the  people  brought 
in  the  straw  for  the  beds,  which  they  threw  all  in  a  heap  in 
the  centre  of  the  church,  and  the  doors  were  again  closed. 

“  1  see  daylight  now,"  said  Bramble.  “  Tom,  find  the 
mate  and  boatswain,  and  bring  them  here  to  me  quickly." 

**  I  did  so,  and  Bramble  asked  them  whether  they  were  in¬ 
clined  to  make  an  attempt  to  get  clear. 

They  replied  that  they  would  join  us  in  any  thing,  they  did 
not  care  what  it  was,  and  against  any  odds. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Bramble,  “  my  idea  is  this.  You  see 
there  are  but  twelve  old  soldiers  to  guard  us  ;  for  you  may  be 
certain  that,  before  long,  all  the  privateer’s*  men  will  be  as 
drunk  as  owls — that ’s  but  natural ;  not  that  I  think  of  coming 
to  any  fight  with  them,  but  1  make  tlie  observation  because, 
if  we  get  out,  we  shall  have  little  to  fear  afterward.  Now, 
ou  see,  I  asked  for  the  straw  because  the  idea  came  in  my 
ead  that  it  might  be  useful.  You  see,  what  I  propose  is,  as 
there  is  plenty  of  wood  in  this  part  of  the  church,  that  we 
should  wait  till  about  three  hours  after  dark — tliat  is,  until 
ten  or  eleven  o’clock — and  then  set  fire  to  the  church.  They 
must  come  and  let  us  out,  you  know ;  at  least  1  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  will  before  the  roof  comes  down :  if  they 
do  n’t  we  must  force  the  doors  ourselves — I ’ve  looked  at 
them — and  until  we  do,  there  is  no  fear  of  suflucating,  for 
there  are  no  panes  to  the  windows;  so,  after  all,  it  will  only 
be  a  bonfire,  without  danger  to  any  body." 

“  Well,  but  what  shall  we  gain  by  it?  ”  said  the  mate  ;  “  we 
shall  be  walked  out  with  the  other  prisoners,  and  how  shall 
we  then  escape  ?  " 

“  There  it  is:  we  will  not  be  walked  out  with  the  other  pri 
soners;  and,  in  the  confusion  and  hurry  of  taking  them  away 
to  one  place  or  another,  they  will  not  be  likely  to  miss  us. — 
We  will  all  go  up  this  narrow  tower,  where  we  may  remain, 
till  the  church  fulls  in,  with  perfect  safety ,  and  then,  when 
all  is  quiet  again,  and  the  ])eoplw  have  left  the  spot,  wo  will 
make  for  the  pier,  get  one  of  the  fishing  boats,  and  be  off. — 
How  do  you  like  the  idea  7  " 

We  all  agreed  that  the  plan  was  very  feasible,  and  would 
attempt  it. 

“  Well,  llien,  we  must  remain  quiet  for  the  present;  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  fetch  as  much  straw  this  way  as  you  can  by 
degrees:  1  expect  they  will  bring  us  something  to  eat  before 
long." 

Wo  removed  a  large  portion  of  the  straw  to  the  chancel; 
in  half  ati  hour  afterward  the  doors  were  opened  and  rations 
of  bread  were  brought  in.  What  still  more  assisted  our  plans 
was,  that  th«  captain  of  the  privateer  at  the  same  time,  very 
good-naturedly,  brought  a  demijohn  of  brandy,  which  he  gave 
to  Bramble. 

Bramble  thanked  him  through  the  interpreter,  and  told  him 
tliat  ho  would  get  well  drunk  that  night. 

“  Yes,  drive  away  care,  captain  says,"  replied  the  inter¬ 
preter.  , 

Once  more  the  doors  were  closed,  and  we  had  no  chance  of 
further  interruption. 

By  Bramblo’s  direction,  the  mate,  assisted  by  me  and  the 
boatswain,  cast  loose  the  remaining  bundles  of  straw  and 
shook  them  down  as  beds  fur  the  prisoners  at  the  end  of  the 
church  nearest  to  the  door ;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  eaten 
their  bread.  Bramble  gave  them  all  a  portion  of  the  brandy, 
advising  them  to  turn  in  soon,  as  we  were  to  march  very  early 
the  next  morning.  We  remained  with  them  atfrst,  having 
taken  our  seats  on  the  straw  as  if  we  also  intended  to  repose. 
At  last  it  became  dusk  and  then  dark;  the  prisoners  settled 
tliemselves  to  sleep;  we  left  them  and  joined  Bramble. — 
Having  arranged  our  straw  so  at  to  secure  ignition,  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  mate  and  boatswain  down  below.  Bramble  and  1, 
new’  that  there  was  no  chance  of  our  being  seen  by  the  senti¬ 


nels,  ascended  the  tower.  It  commanded  a  view  of  the  town 
and  harbor :  we  looked  down  upon  the  main  streetball  was 
mirth  and  revelry  ;  fiddling,  and  dancing,  and  singing  were  to 
bo  heard  from  more  than  one  house;  women  in  the  street 
laughing,  and  now  and  then  running  and  screaming  when  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  men. 

“  This  is  all  right,"  observed  Bramble ;  “  in  an  hour  or  two 
you  ’ll  see  how  quiet  every  thing  will  be ;  but  I  shall  not  let 
them  all  go  to  bed  before  I  set  fire,  for  there  may  be  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  waking  them.  1  do  n’t  see  that  there ’s  any  lights 
down  at  the  pier,  where  the  vessels  lie." 

We  stayed  up  there  till  about  eleven  o’clock.  Bramble  watch¬ 
ing  the  lights  and  sounds;  and  when  he  considered  that  they 
had  sufficiently  decreased,  he  said,  “No  we’ll  try  it,  Tom,  and 
may  success  attend  us !  ’’ 

We  descended  and  found  the  mate  and  boatswain  anxious¬ 
ly  waiting  fur  us.  Bramble  struck  a  light  with  his  flint,  and 
we  carried  it  to  the  screen  where  we  had  piled  the  straw 
under  the  seats  and  against  the  panels. 

“  Now,  then,  messmates,"  said  Bramble,  “  as  long  as  the 
others  sleep,  the  better ;  but  if  they  waken,  in  the  confusion 
bring  here  all  the  straw  you  can  collect,  for  we  must  nut  fail 
for  want  of  fuel." 

But  of  this  there  was  no  chance,  for  the  wood  of  the  screen 
and  benches  was  so  dry  that  it  was  a-light  immediately.  For 
ten  minutes  the  other  prisoners  and  the  guard  outside  did  not 
a()pear  to  be  aware  of  what  was  going  on ;  but  at  last  the 
church  was  so  filled  witli  smoke  that  they  were  roused  up: 
still  the  principal  smoke  was  in  that  portion  of  the  church 
where  we  were ;  at  the  other  end  they  were  not  much  incon¬ 
venienced,  as  it  found  vent  by  the  windows.  What  the  inva¬ 
lids  were  about  outside  I  do  nut  know,  but  they  did  not  per¬ 
ceive  it ;  probably  they  had  left  their  guard  to  go  and  carouse. 
At  all  events  the  flames  had  climbed  up  from  the  screen  and 
had  caught  a  portion  of  the  roof  before  the  Frenchmen  knew 
that  the  church  was  on  fire ;  the  smoke  was  now  exchanged 
for  a  bright,  clear  flame,  which  had  already  found  its  way 
through  the  slating,  and  the  prisoners  were  hallooing  and 
screaming  as  loud  as  they  could.  Wa  went  to  the  part  of  the 
church  where  the  others  were,  and  joined  the  outcry.  The 
voices  of  the  people  outside  were  now  to  be  heard,  for  men 
and  women  had  been  summoaed  by  the  cry  of  the  church  be¬ 
ing  on  fire :  still  there  was  no  danger  until  the  roof  fell  in, 
and  that  would  not  be  the  case  fur  perhaps  an  hour,  although 
it  was  now  burning  furiously,  and  the  sparks  and  cinders  were 
borne  away  to  leeward  by  the  breeze.  The  screams  of  the 
prisoners  now  became  dreadful ;  frightened  out  of  their  wits, 

I  they  fully  expected  to  be  burnt  alive ;  still  the  door  was  not 
opened,  although  we  heard  a  loud  consultation  of  many  voices 
without. 

“  Well,"  said  Bramble,  “  I  hope  they  really  do  n’t  mean  to 
let  us  burn  here ;  at  all  events,  if  they  do,  I  can  save  tire 
poor  devils,  for  there ’s  room  enough  on  the  stairs  of  the  tower 
fur  twice  as  many.  At  all  events  we  must  hold  on  till  the 
last  moment. 

As  he  said  this  we  heard  them  outside  put  the  key  in  the 
door,  and  immediately  Bramble,  the  boatswain,  mate,  and  1, 
retreated  from  the  crdH'd  and  gained  the  other  portion  of  the 
church,  which  was  most  in  flames.  As  the  door  opened  we 
hastened  to  the  tower  door,  and  closing  it  after  us,  gained  the 
staircase  near  the  tup,  where  we  remained  quiet;  there  was  no 
w  ant  of  smoke  there,  but  still  we  could  breathe  pretty  freely, 
as  the  fire  from  the  roof  was  borne  down  by  the  wind  from  us 
and  toward  the  people,  who  were  at  tire  front  of  tho  church. 
How  they  disposed  of  the  other  prisoners  we  do  not  know,  as 
we  dared  not  show  ourselves ;  but  in  about  half  an  hour  the 
whole  of  the  roof  fell  down  upon  the  pavement,  and  nothing 
but  the  bare  walls  of  the  church  were  left  standing. 

After  the  roof  fell  in,  the  light  from  the  flames  was  so  small 
that  we  ventured  to  the  top  of  the  tower  to  look  out  There 
were  still  many  people  standing  about,  but  the  major  part  of 
them  were  gone.  As  the  fire  sunk  down,  so  did  the  people 
go  away  ;  at  last  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen :  we  remained 
more  than  half  an  hour  watching ;  light  after  light  disappeared, 
and  all  was  quiet  as  death. 

“  Now 's  our  time,”  said  Bramble,  “  but  still  we  must  be 
cautious ;  let  us  follow  one  another  at  about  ten  yards  apart : 
if  we  meet  with  any  one,  pretend  to  be  leeling  as  if  drunk, 
and  they  may  think  we  are  privateer’s-men  not  yet  gone  to 
bed." 

We  followed  him  down  the  stairs,  gained  the  church,  and 
trod  over  the  still  burning  embers ;  as  soon  as  we  were  clear 
of  tho  walls,  we  turned  to  the  right  in  our  way  down  to  llie 
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kaibor,  keeping  in  the  gloum  as  much  as  possible.  We  ar- 
rive<i  salVIy  at  tlie  pier,  f»»r  there  was  not  a  soul  s  irring;  all 
our  fear  was,  that  we  should  find  some  one  keeping  watch  on 
board  of  the  vessels,  which  we  must  past  after  we  had  pos¬ 
session  of  one  of  the  fishing  boats,  as  they  laid  inside  of  them. 
But  fortune  favore<i  us  every  way  ;  the  boat  we  selected  had 
her  sails  bent,  and  was  not  fastened  with  a  chain  :  we  were, 
therefore,  in  the  stream  in  a  moment ;  the  tide  was  also  run¬ 
ning  out  strong,  ami  we  pa>«sed  tlte  vessels  without  having  oc¬ 
casion  to  me  our  ours.  The  battery  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor  was  also  without  its  usual  sentry,  for  the  men  had  been 
called  uj»  to  guard  the  prisoners.  In  half  an  hour  we  were 
clear  of  the  harbor,  and  steering  with  a  fine  breeze  for  the 
Knglish  coast ;  and  when  daylight  broke,  the  French  land  was 
but  just  perceptible. 

“  Well,”  said  Bramble,  ”  praised  be  Heaven  for  all  things  ! 
I  expected  to  have  lost  my  pn*ciou.s  liberty  for  years,  an«l  1 
have  only  lost  two  shirts,  one  pair  of  trousers,  and  three  pairs 
of  worsted  stockings.” 

We  had  noihing  to  eat  or  drink,  but  that  we  care<l  little 
for,  as  the  wind  was  fair:  about  ten  o’clock  that  night  we 
landed  at  Cawsand  Bay  near  Plymouth,  where  we  sat  down 
to  a  hearty  supper;  ami  when  we  went  to  Ixul,  1  did  not  fur- 
g  t  to  thank  Providence  for  my  unexjiected  escape. 

CH.APTKll  X.YXVII. ..  .Another  E'^spe,  more  fortunate  than  the 
uiie  recorded  lu  the  preceding  Chat>ter. 

From  the  time  that  I  had  passed  my  examination  and 
worked  as  a  pilot  on  my  own  account,  until  the  period  of  our 
escape,  which  I  have  narrated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  1 
had  con'iniied  to  live  in  the  cottage  with  Bramble,  without 
contributing  any  share  to  the  expenses.  I  had  at  first  pro¬ 
posed  it,  but  Bramble  would  not  listen  to  any  such  arrange¬ 
ment  ;  he  consideretl  me,  he  said,  as  his  son,  and  who  knuwed, 
he  added,  but  that  the  cottage  would  he  mine  after  he  was 
gono.  The  fact  was,  that  Bramble  ardently  wished  that 
Bessy  and  I  should  be  united.  Ho  continually  hinted  at  it, 
joked  with  Bessy  about  me  ;  and  I  believe  that,  in  conse- 
(^uence,  Bessy’s  feelings  toward  me  had  taken  the  same  bent. 
She  was  prepaied  for  the  issue;  the  regard  naturally  felt  for 
me  from  her  long  intimacy,  now  that  the  indulgence  of  it  was 
so  openly  sanctioned  by  him  whom  she  considered  as  her 
father,  was  not  cheeked  on  her  part ;  indeed  there  was  no 
doubt  but  that  it  had  ripened  into  love.  She  showed  it  in 
every  little  way  that  her  maiden  modesty  did  not  interfere 
with,  and  old  Bramble  would  at  times  throw  out  such  strong 
hints  of  our  eventual  union,  as  to  make  me  feel  very  uncom¬ 
fortable.  They  neither  of  them  had  any  idea  of  my  heart 
having  been  preengaged,  and  the  strangeness  of  my  manner 
was  ascribed  by  Bramble  to  my  feelings  toward  Bessy. — 
Bessy,  however,  was  not  so  easily  deceived  ;  my  conduct 
toward  her  appeared,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  very  inconsistent. 
So  often  had  I  had  opportunities,  especially  wlien  I  was  at 
home  arid  Bramble  was  away,  of  .speaking  on  the  sahject ; 
and  so  often  had  these  opportunities  been  neglected,  that  it 
filled  her  mind  with  doubt  and  anxiety.  After  having  ac¬ 
cepted  my  addresses  at  first,  Janet  hud  once  or  twice  written 
to  me  ;  latterly,  liowever,  she  had  not  written  herself — all  bar 
messages  were  through  Virginia’s  letters,  or,  perhaps,  she 
would  add  a  little  postscript.  Had  letters  arrived  for  me  in 
any  other  hand-writing  than  that  of  Virginia,  Bessy,  after  her 
suspicions  were  rou.sed,  might  have  easily  guessed  the  truth; 
but  it  was  the  absence  of  any  clue  to  guide  her  as  to  the  stale 
of  my  feelings  which  so  much  puzzled  her.  She  was  fully 
convinced  that  my  heart  was  not  hers,  but  she  had  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  was  in  the  poisession  of  another.  Thus  did 
my  passion  for  Janet  Wilson  in  every  way  prove  to  me  a 
source  of  anxiety.  I  knew  that  it  was  my  duty  to  umlereive 
Bramble  and  Bossy,  yet  the  task  was  too  painful,  and  1  could 
not  make  up  my  mind  to  make  them  unhappy.  I  felt  that  1 
had  no  right  to  remain  uvder  Bramble’s  roof  and  live  at  his 
expense,  and,  at  the  same  time,  1  could  not  find  an  uppartu- 
nity  of  telling  him  what  my  feelings  and  wishes  were,  the 
very  mention  of  which  would  at  once  explain  to  him  that  tku 
desire  of  his  old  nge  would  never  be  accomplished.  1  often 
accused  myself  of  ingratitude,  and  felt  as  if  it  were  my  duty 
to  make  every  suerifice  to  one  wlio  had  been  so  kind  a  pro- 
t'Ctor;  but  i  was  bound  by  vows  to  Janet  Wilson,  and  how 
was  it  possible  that  1  could  retract  T 

Virginia’s  letters  were  not  satisfactory ;  at  first  she  told  me 
how  much  she  had  been  annoyed  by  the  attention  of  the  young 
nobleman,  and  how  very  indelicate  my  mother  had  b^n  ia 
her  conduct ;  eventually  she  informed  me  that  she  bad  bean 
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insulted  by  him,  and  that,  U[Htn  complaining  to  my  m«>thrr, 
the  latter  had,  much  to  her  surprise  and  indignation,  not  only 
laughed  at  his  extreme  forwardness,  but  pointed  out  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  a  line  of  conduct  by  which  he  might  be  entrapped  into 
marriage;  that  her  refusal  to  accede  to  such  iinwoilhy  de- 
vice.s  had  created  a  serious  breach  between  her  mother  and 
herself.  She  state*!  the  young  man  to  lie  extremely  silly  and 
weak,  and  that  my  motlier  had  gained  great  intiucnce  over 
him  ;  and  went  it  not  that  the  presence  of  the  tutor,  who  sel¬ 
dom  quilted  the  hutise,  had  prove*!  a  check,  that  iLere  was 
little  doubt  but,  as  far  as  the  young  man  was  concerned,  the 
disproportionate  match  would  be  n*adily  acced**d  to;  thattho 
only  person  she  had  ventured  to  consult  was  her  dear  friend 
Mrs.  St.  F«-lix,  who  ha*l  promise*!  her,  if  the  j>erseculion  did 
not  cease,  that  she  wuukl  make  Mr.  SomnM'rville,  the  tutor, 
aware  of  wliat  was  going  on.  Virginia  describi'd  the  latter  as 
an  amiable,  modest  you/tg  man,  who  «lid  all  in  his  power  to 
instruct  his  pupil,  but  who  vs  us  treuU'd  with  any  thing  but  de¬ 
ference  in  return. 

Relative  to  Janet  she  said  little,  except  that  she  generally 
called  th«‘re every  day  to  make  iiapiiries  after  me;  once,*>r  Iwico 
she  did  say  that  it  was  a  pity  that  I  svas  not  able  to  come  of- 
tener  to  Greenwich,  as  Janet  was  not  very  steady;  imleed, 
considering  how  young  she  was,  without  a  mother,  ami  so 
lit!  le  controlled  by  Iter  father,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

Such  was  the  state  of  ai'airt  when  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
I  would  speak  to  Bramble  about  my  paying  my  share  of  the 
expenses,  which  I  thought  would  o|>en  his  eyes  to  the  real 
state  of  my  letding  towards  Bessy:  1  did  so;  1  pointed  out  to 
him  that  1  wa*  now  eiiraing  money  fust,  and  that  1  considered 
it  but  fair  that  1  should  support  myM'lf,  an*i  not  put  him  to 
further  expense;  that,  perhaps,  it  woukl  better  that  1 
should  take  a  house  fur  inyseif,  as  I  must  give  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  to  Bossy  and  Mrs.  Maddox. 

“  Well,  Tom.”  said  Bramble,  “  y«>n ’ve  been  at  me  about 
thi.H  before,  arui  I  believe  it ’s  a  prnja'r  feeling,  after  all.  It 
certainly  does  seem  to  me  to  be  a  inatteroflittie  consetiuence, 
as  things  stand;  however,  i  can’t  consent  to  your  leaving  us. 
You  have  been  with  me  sinoe  y«iu  were  a  lad,  and  I  should 
fe*l  like  a  fish  out  of  water  if  I  wore  to  bo  witlmut  you  or  Beo 
sy  ;  so  pay  just  what  you  please — i  ’ll  lake  it,  since  you  wiati 
it;  and  there ’s  an  end  of  the  matter.” 

This  was  not  the  eiul  to  which  1  was  driving;  but  Bram¬ 
ble’s  eyes  would  net  bo  opened,  and  1  could  not  help  it.  He 
had  never  directly  spoken  to  me  about  a  union  with  Bessy, 
aad  therefore  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  say  any  more.  Bram¬ 
ble,  however,  did  not  fail  to  communicate  vhat  1  hud  said  tt* 
her;  and  one  evening  when  we  were  standing  on  the  shingle 
beach,  she  said  to  me;  "  So  Ftnersoa  has  been  convicted 
for  smuggling,  and  tenienced  bt'yund  the  seas.” 

”  1  am  sorry  for  it,”  replied  1. 

“  His  house  is  to  be  let  new,  Tom;  would  it  not  suit  you? 
for  my  father  told  mo  that  you  wished  to  leave  us.” 

”  Why  should  I  live  upon  you,  when  1  am  able  to  support 
myself  7  ” 

“  Certainly  not.  If  it  were  not  that  I  could  not  bear  to 
see  father  miserable,  I  think  it  would  be  butter  if  you  did  take 
Fmerson’s  house;  but  it  would  vex  him,  poor  good  man.” 

”  But  not  you,  Bessy  ;  is  it  that  you  mean  7  ” 

”  I’erhaps  it  is.  Tell  mo  yourself,  Tom  ;  would  it  net  be 
belter  7  ” 

I  made  no  reply. 

”  Well,”  repli«*d  Bessy,  ”  think  of  me  as  you  please  ;  I 
will  speak  now,  Tom.  1  am  net  consiiiering  you,  Tom,  ner 
am  I  thinking  of  myself ;  I  am  only  induceil  so  to  de  on  ac¬ 
count  of  m^father.  We  have  been  brought  up  together  as 
children.  Tun,  and,  as  children,  we  were  great  friends,  ami, 
I  believe,  siniercly  attached  to.each  other.  I  believe  it  to  be 
very  true  that  those  who  are  brought  up  togetlier  as  brothers 
and  sisters  do  not  change  that  afl'ection  fur  any  otlier  more  se¬ 
rious  in  after  life.  It  is  therefore  not  our  faults  if  we  cannot 
frel  as,  you  must  know,  Tom,  my  father  wishes  we  should. 
Am  1  not  right  7  ” 

”  You  are,  1  believe,  Bessy,”  replied  I. 

**  My  father,  therefore,  is  deceiving  himself  with  the  hop<'s 
of  what  never  can  take  place ;  but  1  know  him  even  better 
than  you  do,  Tom ;  it  is  the  object  of  his  daily  thoughts — his 
•nly  wish  before  ke  sinks  into  his  grave.  1  cannot  near  to 
undeceive  him ;  no  more  can  you,  if  1  liave  truly  judged  your 
feelings.” 

“  You  have  judged  right,  Bessy.” 

”  The  very  circumstance  of  our  knowing  his  wishes,  the 
hints  which  he  throws  out,  his  jokmg  on  the  subjijct,  huN* 
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been  a  ttHirce  of  annoyance  to  both  of  ns  ;  and  not  only  a 
source  of  annoyance,  rum,  it  has  eatranjted  ua — we  no  longer 
feel  that  affiiciion  which  we  should  feel  for  each  other,  that 
kindness  as  between  brother  and  sister,  which  might  exist— 
on  the  contrary,  not  being  exactly  aware  of  eeuih  other’s  feel¬ 
ings,  we  avoid  each  other,  and  fearful  that  the  least  kindness 
might  be  misconstrued,  we  do  not  really  treat  each  as  we  oth¬ 
erwise  would  ;  in  fact,  it  has  destroyed  our  mutual  confidence. 
Is  it  not  se  ?  ” 

It  is,  1  acknowledge,  but  too  true,  Bessy,  and  I  thank  you 
for  having  entered  into  this  explanation — ” 

“  Which,  as  1  said  bi'fore,”  continued  Bessy,  “  I  should 
not  have  done  except  for  the  sake  of  my  father  ;  but  now  that  j 
I  have  done  so  (and  here  Bessy’s  voice  became  tremulous),  I 
let  us  consult  at  once  how  we  shall  act  so  as  to  secure  his 
happiness,  and  that  in  future  we  may  return  to  the  former 
confidence  and  regard  which  should  exist  between  us  as  a  I 
brother  and  sister.”  i 

”  Point  out  how  this  is  to  be  done.  Bossy,  and  I  will  cheer¬ 
fully  enter  into  your  wishes.” 

‘‘  We  must  laugh  when  be  laughs,  Tom,  even  if  not  inclined  ; 
we  must  gain  time — that  is  very  easy — I  may  n'fuso  as  long 
he  lives— you  may  put  it  off ;  and  then.  Tom,  circumstances 
may  help  us — who  knows  what  even  a  day  may  bring  forth?” 
“  Very  true,”  replied  I,  ”  there ’s  only  one  thing — ” 

“  What  i*  that  ?  ” 

**  Suppose  I  was  to  marry  ?  ” 

“  Thon,”  replied  Bessy,  in  a  voice  half  choked,  as  she 
turned  away,  ”  my  falhvr  would  be  very  unbap|)y.” 

I  looked  round  to  reply,  but  she  had  gone  into  the  cottage 
This  conversation  gave  me  great  satisfaction.  1  felt  con¬ 
vinced  that  if  1  had  at  one  time  formed  the  idea  that  Bessy 
was  attached  to  me,  1  had  been  mistaken,  and  1  was  as  indif¬ 
ferent  to  her  as  she  was  to  me.  1  was  just  as  anxious  as  she 
was  not  to  vex  Bramble,  and  equally  glad  that  confidtmee  was 
restored  between  us.  Alas  !  1  must  have  b«'ea  very  blind  not 
to  havu  perceived  what  was  the  true  state  of  her  feelings ;  but 
1  did  not,  and  after  some  reflection  i  determined  that  1  would 
make  her  a  conhdent  of  my  passion  for  Janet  Wilson  ;  and 
then  I  walked  to  the  post-ofhee  to  see  if  there  were  any  letters 
from  Virginia.  There  was  a  letter  for  mo — a  double  one :  as 
soon  as  1  had  paid  the  money,  I  opened  it;  it  was  very  closely 
written,  and  evidently  Virginia  had  much  to  communicate  to 
me.  I  forgot  for  the  moment  Bessy  and  Bramble,  thought 
only  of  Janet,  and  put  tlie  letter  to  my  lips  as  I  walked  away 
that  I  might  go  home  and  read  it.  1  hurried  past  Bessy,  who 
was  in  the  parlor,  and  went  up  the  stairs  into  my  bed-room, 
where  1  took  my  letter  out  of  my  pocket  and  commenced  it. 

15th  April. 

”  My  dear  Tom  :  I  shall  begin  a  letter  to  you  now,  and 
fill  it  up  as  a  sort  of  a  diary  ;  as  it  is  the  best  jilan,  I  think,  to 
narrate  circumstances  as  they  actually  take  place.  It  is  un- 
leasant  to  say  any  thing  against  my  mother,  the  more  so  as 
believe  that  the  thinks  she  has  been  doing  right,  and  has  my 
interest  sincerely  at  heart:  she  appears  to  consider  that  an  al¬ 
liance  with  people  of  rank  cannot  b«  purchased  too  dear,  and 
that  every  attempt  is  justifiable  to  secure  for  me  such  an  ad¬ 
vantage.  Little  does  she  know  me;  if  she  forgets,  I  never 
shall,  that  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  Greenwich  pensioner,  and 
never  would  ally  myself  with  those  whose  relations  would  Inok 
upon  me  as  a  disgrace  to  their  family — no,  Tom :  even  if  1 
were  so  heedless  as  to  allow  my  affections  to  be  enthralled,  1 
would  at  any  sacrifice  refuse  to  enter  into  a  family  much  be¬ 
yond  my  condition.  1  have  thought  of  this  often,  and  1  con¬ 
fess  that  I  am  sometimes  unhappy.  I  have  been  brought  up 
and  educated  above  my  situation  in  life,  and  I  do  nut  think  1 
ever  could  marry  a  person  who  was  not  more  refined  and  edu¬ 
cated  than  those  who  arc  really  and  truly  my  equals.  But  as, 
at  the  same  time,  I  never  will  enter  into  a  family  who  might 
look  down  upon  my  parentage,  I  presume  your  little  Virginia 
must  remain  unmarried.  If  so,  1  am  content— 1  have  no  wish 
to  alter  my  present  condition.  I  am  happy  and  respected  ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  trifling  annoyances  which  we  all 
must  expect  and  must  submit  to,  I  have  no  reason  to  be  dissat¬ 
isfied  ;  on  the  contrary,  1  have  to  be  grateful  for  many  bles¬ 
sings,  and  1  trust  that  I  am  so.  My  poor  mother  is  the  cause 
of  all  my  present  vexations.  She  tells  me  that  my  beauty,  as 
she  is  partially  pleased  to  call  it,  is  sufficient  for  my  aspiring 
to  the  hand  of  a  duke,  and  that  it  will  be  my  ewn  fault  if  1 
de  net  make  a  high  connection.  Every  night  she  has  been 
overwhelming  me  with  alternate  reproaches  and  entreaties 
to  {lermit  tbe  attentions  of  the  gay  gentleman  who  is  now  lodg¬ 
ing  at  our  house,  stating  that  it  was  on  my  account  only  that 


he  took  the  apartments,  and  that,  if  1  play  my  cards  well,  he 
will  be  caught  in  his  ewn  trap,  which,  1  presume,  is  as  much 
as  to  say  that  he  came  here  with  difi'erent  iu/entions,  and  find¬ 
ing  that  he  cannot  succeed,  will  secure  his  intended  prize  or 
victim  by  marriage  rather  than  not  to  obtain  her  at  all.  Very 
flattering,  truly !  and  this  is  the  man  to  whom  my  mother 
would  induce  me  to  confide  my  future  happiness — a  man  who, 
independent  of  his  want  of  kis  probity,  is  a  fool  into  the  bar¬ 
gain.  But  the  persecution  on  hi.s  part  and  on  that  of  my 
mother  now  becomes  so  annoying,  that  I  have  requested  Mrs. 
St.  Felix  to  speak  to  Mr.  Summerville  the  tutor,  who,  if  he 
does  his  duty — and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
will  do  so— will  take  some  measures  to  remove  his  pupil  from 
our  house. 

•*  17th.  Mrs.  St.  Felix  and  Mr.  Sommerville  have  hod  a 
meeting.  He  generally  walks  out  every  afternoon  in  the  paik  ; 
and  Mrs.  St.  Felix  and  he  have  alieady  been  introduced;  she 
therefore  went  out  and  met  him,  and  after  exchanging  a  few 
words,  she  introduced  the  subject,  stating  that  she  did  so  at 
my  request.  Mr.  Sommerville,  although  he  hud  not  been 
blind,  had  had  no  idea  that  things  had  proceeded  so  fur  ;  and 
he  promised  Mrs.  St.  Fvlix  that  he  would  soon  put  an  end  to 
(he  p<‘rsecution,  or  lernove  him  from  our  house.  Janet  has 
been  here  to-day,  and  1  told  her  what  had  passed  ;  sbo  very 
much  approved  of  the  steps  which  1  had  taken.  I  must,  how¬ 
ever,  say,  that  latterly  she  has  not  appeared  to  take  that  in¬ 
terest  about  you  that  she  used  to  do,  and  I  fear  that  your  corv 
tinual  abaenco  is  injurious  to  your  prospects.  She  is  very 
i  young  and  very  giddy,  Tom  ;  I  wish  she  bad  been  older,  as, 
even  when  she  is  your  wife,  she  will  require  much  looking 
after,  and  a  firm  hand  to  settle  her  down  into  what  a  married 
woman  in  my  opinion  ought  to  be.  Mr.  Sommerville  has  re- 
I  quested  me  to  favor  him  with  a  few  minutes’  conversation ;  and 
as  I  cannot  do  it  in  our  huusu,  for  my  mother  nevei  leaves  me 
I  a  minute  to  myself,  I  told  him  that  I  should  be  at  Mrs.  St. 
Felix’s  this  afternoon,  and  he  could  speak  to  me  then.  He 
knows  that  1  have  no  secrets  from  Mrs.  St.  Felix;  and  al¬ 
though  it  is  not  pleasant  to  resort  to  suuh  means,  still  there 
can  be  no  impropriety  in  my  hearing  w  hat  he  has  to  tell  mo 
in  her  presence. 

”  I  have  seen  Mr.  Sommerville-he  thanked  me  very  muchfer 
having  commuaicated,  through  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  my  mother’s 
plot  against  his  protigi,  and  paid  me  many  compliments  upon 
my  liehaviour,  which  were  quite  unnecessary.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  spoken  to  his  pupil,  who  had  most  positively  de¬ 
nied  his  having  any  such  intention,  and  stated  that  he  was 
merely  amusing  himself ;  and  he  had  pledged  himself  nut  to 
take  the  least  notice  of  me  fui  the  future.  ‘  I  am  well  uwaie,’ 
said  he,  ‘  that  what  he  has  stated  is  not  correct ;  he  has 
not  deceived  me  by  his  assertions;  and  were  it  not  that  1  feci 
confidence  in  you,  Miss  Virginia,’  cuiilinued  he,  *  1  would 
write  to  his  father  that  he  might  be  immediately  removed.  1 
hardly  need  say,  that  should  any  thing  of  this  kind  take  place,  1 
should  be  most  severely  blamed :  it  is  not  the  first  time  that 
I  have  been  compelled  to  interfere,  for  my  papil  is  of  a  very 
susceptible  disposition,  and  has  fancied  himself  in  love  with 
at  least  five  young  people  since  he  has  been  under  my  charge. 
In  this  instance,’  continued  he,  making  me  a  bbw,  ‘  he  has 
some  extenuation  to  offer.  Will  you  oblige  me  by  informing 
me  if  he  adheres  to  his  promise  7  or  do  you  wish  that  1  should 
speak  to  your  mutla’r  7  ’ 

”  Mrs.  St.  F'elix  replied,  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  ;  in¬ 
deed,  that  if  Lord - left  the  house  1  should  only  be  sub¬ 

ject  to  fresh  persecution.  Mr.  Somuicrville,  at  her  request, 
stayed  to  drinV  tea,  and  is  certainly  a  very  pleasant,  well-in¬ 
formed,  amiable  young  man. 

*‘23d.  I  have  received  no  molestation  since  the  explana- 
tton  with  Mr.  Sommerville,  except  from  my  mother,  who  ac¬ 
cuses  me  of  having  affronted  Lord - ;  and  although  I  deny 

it,  she  asserts  that  he  never  could  have  so  changed  his  conduct 
toward  both  of  us  if  I  had  not  so  done.  I  have  not  seen 
Janet  this  week — 1  cannot  imagine  what  has  become  of 
her. 

“  30ih.  You  may  imagine  my  joy,  my  dear  Tom ;  Mr.  Som¬ 
merville  has  received  a  letter,  staling  that  his  Lordship  is  to 
go  down  to  his  fatlier’s  seat  ia  the  country,  as  he  will  be  of 
age  in  a  month,  and  he  is  to  make  acquaintance  with  the 
tenants ; — theiw  are  to  be  great  rejoicings  there  upon  his 
coming  of  age.  1  am  sure  no  one  can  rejoice  more  than  I 
shall  when  he  leaves,  which  is  to  be  next  Saturday.  I  am 
also  very  glad  to  say  that  the  Marquis  has  presented  Mr. 
Sommerville  with  a.  valuable  living,  now  that  he  gives  up 
hi*  tutorablp.  1  leally  think  he  will  do  justice  to  his  profes- 
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•ion,  for  I  bav«  ieen  mure  of  him  lately,  and  eateem  him  very 
much. 

‘“27th  They  are  gone,  much  to  my  mother’a  mortification, 
and  to  my  delight ;  and  now,  as  I  have  written  so  much  about 
myself,  I  shall  leave  this  letter  open  till  I  see  Janet,  that  I  • 
may  tell  you  something  about  her,  otherwise  I  know  my  ' 
letter  will  not  be  interesting  to  you.  ^ 

“  3 1st.  My  dear  Tom,  you  must  prepare  yourself  for  pain-  i 
ful  intelligence  ;  I 

'‘Janet  has  disappeared — 3tie  left  her  father’s  house  last  i 
night  after  the  family  retired,  but  no  one  knows  wliere  :  she 
left  a  few  lines  on  her  table,  stating  that  they  would  hear  from  i 
her  soon.  I’oor  Mr.  VVilson  was  here  to-day — he  is  half  dis-  I 
tracted — .ind  the  whole  town  is  full  of  the  scandal.  Mrs.  St.  i 
Felix  told  me  this  morning  that  she  hu;  discovered  that  within 
the  last  week  she  has  In^en  seen  walking  on  the  London  Road  ‘ 

with  Lord - .  Is  it  possible  1 

“  2d  .May.  It  is  all  true — Mrs.  St.  Felix  has  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Sominerville,  stating  tliat  Janet  was  brought  up  to  town 

and  married  to  Lord - two  days  ago.  It  ap)>ears,  that 

from  the  time  that  I  repulsed  his  attentions,  he  fixed  them 
upon  Janet;  that  she  encouraged  him,  and  used  to  meet  him 
every  night, as  Mrs.St.  Felix  was  informed.  Mr.  Summerville 
has  seen  Ids  father,  aud  fully  exculpated  himself ;  but  the 
Manpiis  declares,  os  his  son  is  a  minor,  that  the  marriage 
shall  not  be  binding.  How  it  will  end,  Heaven  only  knows  ; 
but  she  is  much  to  be  pitied.  This  will  account  for  her  not 
coming  to  me  as  usual.  Now,  Tom,  1  dt)  not  suppose  you 
will  pay  attention  to  me  at  present,  but  from  what  1  knew  of 
Janet,  and  which  her  conduct  has  fully  proved,  she  was  not 
worthy  to  be  your  wife,  and  could  not  have  contributed  to 
your  happiness.  I  pity  you  from  my  heart,  as  1  know  what 
you  will  feel ;  but  still  I  congratulate  you,  and  eventually  you 
will  congratulate  yourself  at  your  fortunate  escape. 

“  I  will  say  no  more  at  present,  except  that  I  am,  and  ever 
will  be.  Your  truly  attached  Sister,  Virginia.” 

I  had  courage  to  finish  the  letter,  and  then  it  dropped  from 
my  hands — 1  was  bewildered,  stupified,  maddened.  As  my 
sister  said,  I  did  indeed  feel.  Was  it  possible? — Janet,  who  | 
had — Meicy  on  me!  I  threw  myself  on  the  bed,  and  there  I  | 
remained  till  the  next  morning  in  a  state  mo^t  pitiable. 

It  is  only  those  who  have  been  deceived  in  their  first  attach-  ; 
ment  who  can  appreciate  my  agony  of  feeling.  For  the  first 
few  hours  I  hat(\4  the  whole  world,  and  had  then  the  means 
been  at  hond,  should  in  all  probability  have  hastened  into  ! 
another;  but  gradually  my  excitement  abated: — 1  found  re-  ^ 
lief  in  tears  of  sorrow  and  indignation.  I  arose  at  daylight 
the  next  morning,  worn  out  with  contending  feelings,  heavy 
and  prostrated  in  mind.  I  went  out — stood  on  tlie  b«‘ach — 
the  keen  breeze  cooled  my  fevered  cheek.  For  hours  I  lean¬ 
ed  motionless  upon  an  anchor — all  hope  of  future  happiness 
abandoned  fur  ever. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII _ Which  is  all  about  T.ova.  Bramble  con¬ 

fides  to  uie  all  his  acquaintance  with  the  Tender  Passion. 

Toe  oncoal  from  Bramble  or  Bessy  the  state  of  mind  to 
which  I  was  reduced  was  impossible:  I  was  in  a  condition  of 
prostration  against  which  I  could  not  rally ;  and  I  belive  that 
there  never  was  a  person  who  bad  been  disappointed  in  his 
first  love,  who  did  not  feel  as  1  did— that  is,  if  he  really  h>ve<l 
with  a  sincere,  pure,  and  holy  feeling  ;  for  1  do  not  refer  to 
the  fanciiHl  attachments  sif  ynu'h,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
like  the  mere  Haws  of  wind  which  precede  the  steady  gale. 

I  could  not,  for  several  days,  trust  myself  to  speak — I  sat 
silent  and  brooding  over  the  words,  the  looks,  th«  smiles,  the 
scenes  which  had  promisetl  mo  a  store  of  future  happiness  ; 
such  as  would  probably  have  been  the  ca^,  as  far  as  we  can 
be  happy  in  this  world,  had  1  fixed  my  affections  upon  a  true 
and  honest,  instead  of  a  fickle  and  vain  woman — had  1  built 
my  house  upon  a  rock,  instead  of  one  upon  the  stand — which, 
as  pointed  out  by  the  Scriptures,  had  b^n  washed  away,  and 
had  disappeared  for  ever !  Bramble  and  Bessy  in  vain  at¬ 
tempted  to  gain  from  me  the  cause  of  my  dejection;  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  had  many  conversations  upon  it  when  1  was 
absent,  but  whatever  inuy  have  been  their  surmises,  they 
treated  me  with  every  kindness  and  consideration.  About  a 
week  after  I  had  received  the  letter.  Bramble  said  to  me, 
”  Come,  Tom,  we  have  had  an  easterly  wirul  for  ten  days 
now  ;  they  are  going  off  in  a  galley  ta-morrow — suppose  we 

?o  too — it ’s  no  use  staying  here  moping,  and  doing  nothing. 

ou ’ve  been  out  of  sorts  lately,  and  it  will  do  you  good.” — 
1  thought  so  toe,  and  consented  ;  but  the  other  pilots  were 
not  ready,  and  our  departure  was  deferred  till  tbs  day  after. 


Bramble  had  acquainted  me  in  tlie  morning  with  this  doNy : 
I  was  annoyed  at  it,  for  I  was  rt'stless,  and  wished  for  change. 
My  bundle  had  been  prepar»*d ;  I  had  passed  the  best  part  of 
the  night  in  writing  to  Virginia,  hihI  was,  as  |>e«iple  veiy  often 
are  when  under  such  oppiessed  feelings,  in  any  thing  hut  a 
giHid  humor  at  being  obliged  to  remain  another  day  at  Deal. 

I  had  walked  out  to  the  beach  after  we  had  bn‘aklaste«I,  and 
had  remained  there  seme  time.  Bramble  had  gone  out  in 
the  direction  of  the  post-office,  and  1  asked  him  to  inquire  if 
there  was  a  lettar  for  me,  for  1  iliought  it  very  likely  that  b  ir- 
ginia  might  have  written  to  me  again.  I  had  remained  for 
an  hour  on  the  beach,  when  I  reroI!erte«l  that  my  knife  re¬ 
quired  to  be  sharpened,  and  I  walkeil  round  the  cottage  to 
tlie  back-yard,  where  thera  was  a  small  grindstone.  1  had 
not  pul  my  knife  to  it,  when  1  heard  Bi amble  come  in  and 
say  to  Bessy — 

“  Well,  girl,  I ’ve  found  it  all  out,  for  you  see  I  thought 
old  Anderson  might  know  somethiiut- about  it;  or,  if  he  did 
not,  he  could  inquire  ;  and  I ’ve  got  the  w  hole  story.  Hen*  ’s 
.Anderson’s  letter.  I  thought  there  must  be  sometlang  of  that 
sort.” 

Here  there  was  a  pause,  as  if  Bessv  was  reading  the  letter. 

“  Only  to  think — she’s  run  sway  with  a  young  lord,”  said 
Bramble. 

“  So  it  seems,”  replie»l  Bessy  ;  ‘‘I’m  sorry  far  poor  Tom, 
for  he  feels  it  severely.” 

”  I ’m  not  sorry,”  rejoined  Bramble ;  “  she  was  n’t  deserving 
of  him:  and,  Bessy,  I ’m  glad  for  your  sake.” 

”  Do  n’t  say  that,  father;  Tom  will  never  think  of  me,  nor 
do  I  care  about  him.” 

‘‘  I  do  n’t  exactly  believe  that,  Bessy,  for  all  you  say  so. — 
It ’s  my  wish,  and  you  know  it,  Bessy,  to  see  you  and  lorn 
spliced  before  I  die;  and  I  thank  Heaven  that  this  false  giil 
is  out  of  the  way  ; — 1  ’ve  more  hopes  now.” 

”  Marriages  are  made  in  heaven,  father,”  replied  Bessy ; 
”  so,  pray  do  n’t  say  any  thing  more  about  it.  It  will  In*  time 
enough  for  me  to  think  of  Tom  when  Tom  appears  to  think 
of  me.  I  shall  always  love  him  as  a  brother.” 

*‘  Well,  God’s  will  he  done !  We  must  now  try  and  console 
him,  poor  follow ;  and  I  ’rn  very  glad  that  we  ’re  otf  to-morrow. 
Salt  water  cures  love,  they  say,  siMiner  than  any  thing  else. 

”  It  may,  perhaps,”  replied  Bessy  ;  but  I  feel  that  it  I 
were  once  really  in  love,  the  whole  ocean  itself  could  not 
wash  my  love  out.  However,  women  are  not  men.” 

”  That 's  true.  You  hug  your  love  as  you  do  your  babies, 
all  day  long,  and  never  tire.  Now.  you  sim*,  a  man  gets  tired 
of  nursing  in  no  time;  I  never  was  in  love  but  once.” 

“  Oh !  father,  I ’ve  heard  that  story  so  often.” 

”  Well,  then,  you  sha’  n’t  hear  it  again.  Now,  I  ’ll  go  out, 
and  see  where  Tom  may  be.  I  sup|>ose  he ’s  looking  at  the 
wind,  and  thinking  how  it  changes  like  a  woman.  But  I  11 
light  my  pipe  first.” 

“  Do,  father ;  and  while  Tom  looks  at  the  wind,  and  thinks 
of  women,  do  you  just  watch  the  smoke  out  of  your  pipe,  and 
think  of  men,  and  tbeir  constancy.” 

‘‘  Well,  I  will,  if  it  pleases  you.  Pul  the  letter  by,  Bessy, 
for  I  should  n’t  like  Tom  to  see  it.  What  have  you  got  for 
dinner  ?  ” 

”  I  left  that  to  Mrs.  Maddox ;  so  I  can’t  tell.  But  there ’s 
cold  pudding  in  tlie  larder  ;  1  ’ll  put  it  out  lor  Tom.” 

*‘  Nay,  Bessy,  you  must  not  jest  with  him.” 

“Am  I  likely,  think  you,  father?  ”  lejdied  Bessy;  “can’t 
I  feel  for  him  ?  ” 

“  Come,  come,  dearest,  I  did  n’t  mean  to  make  you  cry.” 

“  I ’m  not  crying,  but  I ’m  very  sorry  for  Tom,  and  that ’s 
the  truth.  Now  g«s  away  with  your  pipe,  and  leave  me  alone.” 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  have  returned  without  being 
perceived,  and  I  therefore  remained  during  the  whole  of  this 
conversa'.iun.  I  was  annoycHi  to  discover  that  tliey  knew  my  se¬ 
cret  ;  and  still  more  vexed  at  the  remainder  of  this  collu*{uy, 
by  which  I  discovered  that  Bramble  had  so  completely  set  his 
heart  upon  a  uvion  between  me  and  Bessy,  which  I  considere<I 
as  impossible.  1  felt,  as  all  do  at  the  time,  as  if  1  never 
could  love  again.  I  walked  away,  and  did  not  return  home 
till  dinner-time.  Bramble  and  Bessy  were  very  kind,  although 
they  did  not  talk  much  ;  and  when  I  went  away  the  next  day 
1  was  moved  with  the  aflectionate  farewell  of  the  latter. 

It  was  a  beautiful  night,  and  we  were  running  before  the 
I  east  wind,  the  Portland  light  upon  our  starboard  beam ;  the 
other  men  in  the  boat  had  laid  down  in  their  gregos  and  pilot 
I  jackets,  and  were  fast  asl«‘ep,  while  Bramble  was  at  the  helm 
I  steering ;  and  1,  who  was  too  restless  in  my  mind  to  feel  any 
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inclination  to  repose,  was  sitting  on  the  stem  sheets  beside 
him. 

“  Do  you  see  the  line  of  the  Jiace  f  ”  said  Bramble;  “  it 
seems  strong  to-night.” 

Bramble  referred  to  what  is  called  by  the  mariners  the 
Race  of  Portland;  where  the  uneven  ground  over  which  the 
water  runs  creates  a  very  heavy  sea  even  in  a  calm.  Small 
smuggling  vessels  and  lK>ats,  forced  into  it  in  bad  weather, 
have  often  foundered.  The  tide,  however,  rune  so  nipidly 
over  it,  tliat  you  are  genemlly  swept  through  it  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  hnd  yuurselt  again  in  comparatively  smooth 
water. 

”  Yes,” replied  I ;  “it  is  very  strong  to-night,  from  the  long 
continuance  of  the  easterly  wind.” 

*'  Exactly  so,  Tom,”  continued  Bramble :  ”  I  ’vc  often 
thought  that  getting  into  that  Race  is  just  like  falling  in  love.” 

“  Why  so  T  ”  replied  1 ,  rather  pettishly ;  for  I  was  not  pleased 
at  his  referring  to  the  subject. 

”  I  ’ll  tell  you  why,  Tom,”  said  Bramble;  ”  because,  you 
see,  when  we  get  into  the  Race,  it’s  ail  boiling  and  bubbling 
and  tossing  about — rudder  and  sails  are  of  no  use  ;  and  you 
are  carried  along  by  a  fierce  tide  which  there ’s  no  resisting, 
with  no  small  damage  to  the  upper  works,  until  you  are  fair¬ 
ly  out  again,  and  find  breath  to  thank  God  for  it.  Now  ar’n’t 
that  like  love?  ” 

”  1  8up]M>se  it  is,  as  you  say  so;  you  know  best.” 

”  Well,  1  think  1  do  know  best ;  because,  you  see,  I  have 
long  l>een  clear  of  it.  I  never  was  in  love  but  once,  Tom  ; 
did  1  ever  tell  you  about  it  7  ” 

“  Never,”  replied  I. 

”  Well,  then,  as ’t  will  pass  time  away,  I  ’ll  just  give  you 
the  long  and  short  of  it,  as  the  saying  is.  When  1  was  just 
alxiut  twenty,  and  a  .«mart  lad  in  my  own  opinion,  1  was  on 
board  of  a  transport;  and  we  had  gone  round  to  Portsmouth 
with  a  load  of  timber  for  the  dock-yard.  It  was  not  my  first 
trip  there,  for  you  see  the  transport  was  employ  ed  wholly  on 
that  service;  and  during  my  cruizing  on  shore  1  had  tak-n  up 
my  quarters  at  the  Checker- Board,  a  house  a  little  way  from 
the  common  Hard,  in  the  street  facing  tho  dock-yard  wall ;  for 
you  sec,  Tom,  it  was  handy  to  us,  as  our  ship  laid  at  the  w half, 
off  the  mast  pond,  it  being  just  outside  the  dock-yard  gates. 
The  old  fellow  who  kept  the  house  was  as  round  as  a  ball,  for 
he  never  started  out  by  any  chance  from  one  year’s  end  to  an¬ 
other :  his  wife  W'as  dead;  and  he  had* an  only  daughter,  who 
served  at  the  bar,  in  a  white  cap  with  blue  strt-amers;  and 
when  her  hair  was  out  of  papers,  and  she  put  an  clean  shoes 
and  stockings,  which  she  did  every  day  after  dinner,  she  was 
a  very  smart,  neat  built  litde  heifer;  and,  being  an  only  daugh¬ 
ter,  she  was  considered  as  a  gn*at  catch  to  any  one  who  could 
win  her.  She  had  quite  the  up|ier  hand  of  her  father,  who 
dared  not  say  a  word ;  and  with  others  she  would  give  herself 
no  few  airs.  At  one  time  she  would  be  as  sweet  as  sugar,  and 
the  next,  without  any  cause,  she’d  *  wonder  at  yoarimpeiance.’ 
It  was  difficult  to  know  how  to  take  her:  it ’s  a  bad  thing  for 
a  girl  to  have  a  great  fortune ;  they  get  so  much  Hattery  that 
it  turns  their  heads.  Well,  Tom,  I  wasn’t  looking  after  the 
money,  as  you  ’ll  believe  when  1  tell  you  so ;  but  as  she  was 
very  chatty  with  me,  and  allowed  me  to  coma  inside  the  bar, 
which  was  considered  as  agrv'at  favor,  to  help  rinse  the  glasses, 
and  so  on,  and  as  the  other  men  used  to  j  »ke  with  me,  and  tell 
me  that  1  should  carry  offThe  prize,  I  b«'gnn  to  think  that  she 
was  fond  of  me,  and  so  very  naturally  1  beirame  fund  of  her — 
and  we  met  and  we  parted  (ami  she  would  allow  me  to  kiss 
her  when  we  parted,)  until  I  was  quite  gone  altogether,  and 
did  nothing  but  think  of  her  all  day,  and  dream  of  her  all 
night.  Well,  the  last  time  that  I  was  in  the  trans|M)rt  t« 
i’ortsmouth,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  clench  the  business, 
and  as  soon  as  the  sails  were  furled,  I  dressed  myself  in  my  best 
toggery,  and  made  all  sail  for  the  old  house.  When  1  came  in, 
I  found  Peggy  in  the  bar,  and  a  very  fancy  sort  of  young  chap 
alongside  of  her.  1  did  not  think  so  much  of  that,  and  1  was 
going  inside  the  bar  to  shake  hands  as  usual,  when,  says  she, 
‘  W'ell,  I  should  not  wonder,”  pulling  to  the  half  door,  as  if 
she  wore  surprised  at  my  attempting  to  come  in. 

“  ‘  Oh,  ho  !  ’  says  I,  *  are  you  on  that  tack  7  what  next  7  ’  and 
then  1  looked  more  at  the  chap,  and  he  was  a  very  nice  young 
man,  as  the  saying  is.  As  1  afterwards  found  out  he  was  in 
the  smuggling  line  between  Cherbourg  and  our  coast,  and  he 
had  Frenchified  manners,  and  be  talk^  little  bits  of  French, 
and  he  had  French  gloves  for  presents,  and  had  ear-rings  in 
his  ears,  and  lots  ot  rings  on  his  fingers.  So  i  took  my  seat 
at  the  wooden  benches  near  the  fire,  just  as  sulky  as  a  bear 
with  a  sore  bead,  watching  their  manteuvres;  at  last  he  walked 


out,  kissing  his  hand  as  she  smiled.  As  the  coast  was  clear, 

1  went  up  to  the  bar. 

“  ‘  Well,’  says  I,  ‘  Peggy,  so  the  wind ’s  shifted,  is  it  7  ’ 

”  *  What  do  you  mean  7  ’  says  she.  *  1  suppose  1  may  be 
civil  to  another  person  as  well  as  to  you.’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  I  see  no  objection,’  says  1 ;  ‘  but  why  was  he  to  be 
inside  the  bar,  and  I  put  out  7  ’ 

”  ‘  Oh,’  replied  she,  ‘  one  at  a  time,  you  know,  Mr.  Philip. 

I  have  n’t  made  any  promises  to  you  that  I  know  of.’ 

”  *  That  *8  very  true,’  replied  1,  ‘  but  — ’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  you  must  n’t  fret  here,’  interrupted  she :  ‘  1  ’m  my 
own  mistress,  1  suppose.  However,  I  ’ll  tell  you  this  much, 
that  I  don’t  care  a  bit  about  him,  and  that’s  the  truth  of  it — 
but  I  did  not  like  your  coming  inside  the  bar  so  quietly, 
as  if  you  had  a  right  there — for  1  do  n’t  want  people  to  make 
remarks.’ 

”  Well,  the  end  of  it  was,  that  she  pacified  me,  and  we 
were  as  great  friends  almost  as  ever  :  I  say  almost,  for  I  had 
my  eyes  upon  her  and  that  chap,  and  did  not  much  like  it.  A 
week  after  my  arrival,  there  whs  to  be  a  fair  over  at  Ryde,  in 
:  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  I  asked  Peggy  whether  she  would  go 
with  me  ;  but  she  refused,  saying  that  she  was  obliged  to  go 
to  her  aunt’s  out  at  Limberhuok,  who  was  very  old,  and  had 
sent  for  her,  so  1  thought  nothing  more*  about  the  matter.-— 
Well,  the  day  before  the  fair,  as  we  were  busy  in  the  forenoon 
getting  tlie  timber  out  of  the  vessel,  one  of  my  shipmates, 
who  went  to  the  same  house,  says  to  me,  ‘  I  say,  Tun,,  when 
1  was  at  the  Checkers  last  night,  1  overheard  Peggy  promise 
to  go  to  the  Ryde  Fair  with  that  Frenchified  smuggling 
chap.’ 

”  ‘  Did  you  7  ’  said  I. 

”  ‘  Yes,’  replieil  he,  ‘  and  they  agreed  to  start  at  twelve 
o’clock,  just  afu*r  the  Dockyard  Dell  rang;  1  thought  at  the 
time  it  was  just  to  give  you  the  slip  before  you  left  the  ship, 
and  that  she  is  turning  you  over.’ 

“  Well,  when  I  heard  this,  did  not  my  blood  boil  I  for  the 
hussy  had  told  me  a  lie,  in  saying  that  she  was  going  to  her 
aunt’s ;  and  it  was  evident  that  she  had  done  so,  that  she 
might  go  with  this  other  fellew  to  the  fair  1  tliuught  the 
matter  over  and  over  again,  fur,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  all  I 
wanted  tlien  was  revenge.  1  felt  nothing  but  scorn  for  a  wo¬ 
man  who  could  act  in  so  base  a  manner ;  at  the  saiue  time  I 
wished  to  punish  both  her  and  him  by  spoiling  their  day’s 
spurt ;  so  at  last  I  determined  that  1  would  start  right  away 
fur  the  fair  myself,  and  not  only  put  her  to  sharae,  but  give 
her  fancy  man  a  good  drubbing,  which  1  was  well  able  to  do. 

So  I  walks  down  to  Point,  and  gets  into  a  wherry,  keeping  a 
sharp  look-out  for  their  coming  down  from  the  Hard.  At  last 
I  spied  them,  and  then  1  made  the  waterman  pull  away,  so 
as  to  ket*p  about  three  cables’  length  ahead  of  them,  and  thus 
1  continued  watching  their  billing  and  cooing,  and  grinding 
my  teeth  with  rage,  until  we  had  come  over  to  the  other  side. 
Now,  you  see,  Tom,  at  that  time  there  was  no  wooden  pier  at 
Ryde  as  there  is  now,  and  when  the  tide  was  out,  there  was 
such  a  long  fiat  of  mud  that  there  was  no  landing  ;  so  the  w  ay 
managed  was,  the  wherries  came  in  as  far  as  they  could,  and 
were  met  by  a  horse  and  cart,  which  took  out  the  passengers, 
and  carried  them  through  the  mud  and  water  to  the  hard 
ground.  Weil,  when  1  pulled  in,  the  man  was  there  with  his  ^ 
horse  and  eart,  and  I  paid  my  fare,  and  stepped  out  of  the 
wherry,  expt'enng  the  man  to  drive  off’  and  put  me  on  shore ; 
but  he  seeing  that  tliere  was  another  wherry  close  at  hand, 
says  he  must  wait  for  her  passengers,  and  make  one  trip  of  it. 

I  did  not  care  how  soon  we  met,  and  waited  very  patiently 
until  they  pulled  up  to  us.  They  were  not  a  little  surprised 
to  see  me,  and  not  a  little  annoyed  either.  As  for  Peggy  she 
colored  to  lier  elbows,  and  then  tried  to  put  up  an  impudent 
face  on  the  matter.  He  looked  both  foolish  and  angry.  They 
were  both  very  smart.  She  had  on  a  white  gown  with  a  yel¬ 
low  handkerchief  on  her  shoulders,  a  green  silk  bonnet,  and 
blue  feathers,  and  he  was  figged  out  as  fine  as  fivepmee,  with 
white  jean  trousers,  and  rings  and  chains,  and  Lord  knows 
what. 

”  ‘  Well,’  says  Peggy,  as  hold  as  brass,  ‘  who  ’d  have 
thought  to  have  seen  you  here  7  ’ 

”  •  I  did  not  say  that  I  was  going  to  see  my  aunt,’  replied  I ; 

‘  but  as  you  did,  who  would  have  expected  to  see  you  here  /  ’ 

*  Do  n’t  talk  to  me,  young  man,’  said  she  as  red  as  fire, 
and  turning  away  to  her  ^au. 

”  Just  as  she  said  this,  the  cart  drove  off,  the  horse  floun¬ 
dering  through  the  mud,  which  was  about  three  feet  deep, 
with  a  matter  of  six  inches  of  water  above  it.  As  she  turn^ 

,  away  aft,  I  turned  forward,  thinking  what  1  should  do  next. 
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and  then  cast  my  eyo«  down,  and  observed  that  it  was  a  tilting  ! 
cart  as  they  use  for  carrying  out  manure,  and  that  if  I  took  I 
the  two  pegs  out  it  would  fall  right  back.  I  thought  this  a  , 
ca|>ital  trick.  The  carman  was  sitting  on  his  horse,  and  it  ^ 
could  n’t  matter  to  him,  so  I  stepped  out  on  the  front  of  the  | 
cart,  and  standing  on  the  shafts,  I  first  pulled  out  one  peg  and  1 
then  another,  while  they  were  busy  talking  to  each  other, 
with  their  heads  so  close,  that  his  face  was  under  her  bonnet.  | 
As  soon  as  the  second  peg  was  out,  I  helped  up  the  front  ot  j 
the  cart  a  little,  ami  back  it  went,  shooting  them  out  right  i 
head  fo«'emost  in  the  mud.  You  never  saw  such  a  scramble,  I 
for  they  had  caught  hold  of  each  other  in  their  fright,  and  ; 
they  rolled  and  floundered,  and  were  halt  smothered  before  | 
they  could  recover  their  fer*t;  and  then  a  pretty  pickle  they  I 
were  in,  wet  to  the  skin,  and  covered  with  mud  from  one  end  ! 
to  the  other:  they  could  n<»t  see  out  of  their  eyes.  IVggy  did 
nothing  but  scream  and  lloundwr — she  was  frightend  •>ut  of  i 
her  wits — while  the  carman  and  I  laughed  ready  to  split.  I 
gave  him  a  half  crown  to  drive  on  shore  without  them,  which  ^ 
he  did,  and  we  left  them  to  mske  their  way  out  how  they  i 
could  ;  and  a  pnUty  pickle  they  did  come  out  at  last.  Thus  , 
was  their  day’s  pleasure  as  well  as  their  clothes  all  spoiled  ;  j 
and  instead  of  dancing  at  the  fair,  and  se*  ii  g  all  the  8igk.ts,  j 
they  were  shivering  in  their  wet  clolkcs,  and  the  laughing  j 
stocks  to  all  that  saw  them.  I 

“  Depend  uf>on  it,  I  dnl  not  leave  them  after  they  had  j 
crawled  out  to  the  beach.  The  fellow  was,  as  you  may  sup-  j 
pose,  as  savage  as  a  bull,  and  very  saucy,  so  1  took  otfniy 
jacket  that  I  might  not  dirty  myself,  and  gave  him  a  c  aiple  j 
"of  black  eyes  and  a  bloody  nose  for  bis  trouble;  and  as  for  j 
IVggy,  I  pretended  to  be  so  sorry  for  her,  and  cond<tled  her  i 
so  much,  that  at  last  she  flew  at  me  like  a  tign  ss;  and  as  I 
knew  that  there  was  no  honor,  and  plenty  of  mud,  to  b«*  gained 
by  the  conflict,  I  t«M)k  to  my  heels  and  ran  otV  to  the  fair, 
where  I  met  some  of  my  friends  and  told  them  what  hod  hap¬ 
pened,  an»l  then  we  had  a  very  merry  day  of  it,  and  I  felt  j 
quite  cured  of  my  love  ;  for  you  see,  I’eggy  looker!  so  ug^y  and  ' 
miserable  when  she  was  in  the  state  Heft  her,  that  I  had  only  . 
to  think  of  her  as  when  1  last  saw  her,  and  all  my  love  was  > 
gone.”  I 

“  Did  you  ever  meet  her  again  ?  ”  j 

“  1  met  her  that  very  night;  for,  you  see,  she  had  gone  to  a  | 
cottage  and  taken  r)fl'  her  clothes,  having  insisted  upon  her  ; 
fancy  man  going  back  to  I’ort smooth  to  fetch  her  others  to  go 
home  in.  Ho  dared  not  refuse,  off  he  went  in  the  pickle  that  j 
he  was ;  but  he  did  n’t  come  back  again,  for,  you  see,  there 
was  a  warrant  out  against  him  foran  affray  at  Bear  Haven,  in 
which  a  king’s  officer  was  killed  ;  and  after  he  had  changed 
his  own  clothes,  and  was  proceeding  to  get  some  for  her  from 
the  Checkers,  ho  was  met  by  i  constable  who  had  the  warrant, 
and  carried  off  hancl-cufled  to  gaol,  and  afterwards  he  was 
transported;  so  she  never  saw  him  agaiu.  Well,  Beggy,  poor  ! 
creature,  had  been  waiting  for  him  for  hours,  expecting  his  j 
return ;  and  it  was  past  ten  o’clock  when  I  was  coming  down 
with  some  others,  and  saw  her  at  the  door  of  the  cottage  weep¬ 
ing.  ‘  Good  night,  I’eggy,  said  I.’ 

“  ‘  O,  Philip,  do *16  kind,  do  come  to  me;  I ’m  frightene<l  j 
out  of  my  life.  I  shall  have  to  stay  here  all  night.’ 

“  So,  you  see,  I  did  feel  some  little  pity  for  her,  and  I  went 
up  to  her,  and  she  told  me  how  she  had  sent  him,  and  he  had 
never  come  hack  again.  *  The  fact  is,’  says  I,  *  Peggy,  you 
ar  ’n ’t  smart  enough  for  such  a  frenchified  chap  as  he  is.  He 
don’t  like  to  !h>  seen  in  your  company.  Come,  get  up,  and  I 
will  see  you  home  at  all  events;  so  I  took  charge  of  her,  and 
saw  her  safe  to  her  father’s  door. 

“  '  Won’t  you  come  in?  ’  said  she. 

“  ‘  No,  thank  you,’  said  I. 

“  ‘  Won’t  you  fergive  me,  Philip?  ’  said  she. 

“  “  Yes,*  says  I,  ‘  I  ’ll  forgive  you,  for  old  acquaintance- 
sake,  and  fur  one  mere  reason.’ 

“  ‘  What ’s  that?  ’  said  Peggy. 

“  *  Why,’  says  I,  ‘  for  the  lesson  that  you ’ve  learnt  me. — 

I ’ve  been  made  a  fool  of  once,  and  it ’s  your  fault;  but  if  ever 
a  woman  makes  a  fool  of  me  again,  why  then  it’s  mine  ,  and 
so,  Peggy,  good-by  for  ever.’ 

So  I  turned  away  on  my  heel ;  and  as  I  left  the  transport 
the  next  trip,  I  never  saw  her  again.” 

“  Well,  Bramble,”  replied  I,  “  I  ag  ee  with  you — and  if 
ever  a  woman  makes  a  fool  of  me  again,  it  will  my  fault. 
You  know  what 's  happened,  so  I  do  n’t  mind  saying  so.” 

“  Why,  Tom,  in  your  present  humor, you  think  so;  but  all 
do  not  keep  to  the  same  way  of  thinking  as  I  did,  till  it  was 
too  late  to  think  about  marrying ;  but  still  I  do  not  think  that 


I  shauld  have  been  happy  as  a  singl.*  man,  if  had  not  been  for 
my  falling  in  with  Bessy.  1  sh^jld  have  been  very  lonely,  1 
expect,  for  1  began  to  feel  so.  When  you  come  to  your  own 
door,  Tom,  home  looks  clieerless  if  then*  is  no  bright  eye  to 
welcome  you,  and  the  older  a  man  gets,  the  more  he  feels  that 
he  was  not  intended  to  live  single.  ,My  yearning  after  some¬ 
thing  to  love,  and  to  love  me,  which  is  in  our  nature,  was  sat¬ 
isfied,  first  by  having  Bessy,  aiitl  then  by  having  you — and 
1  ’m  thankful.” 

“  You  might  have  married,  and  have  been  very  nnb.anpy.” 

“  1  might,  and  1  might  have  Invn  very  happy,  had  I  ciu'sea 
a  wife  as  a  man  should  do.” 

“  And  how  is  that,  pray.  Bramble?  ” 

“  Why,  Tom,  I’ve  otieii  thought  upon  it.  In  the  first  place, 
look  out  for  gt>«xl  temper:  if  ytai  fiml  that,  you  may  Ik*  bappy, 
even  if  your  wife  is  asilly  woman;  assure  )ours«*lf  first  of  her 
temjier,  and  then  you  must  judge  her  by  the  way  in  which  she 
do4*3  those  duties  which  have  fallen  to  her  lot;  for  if  a  girl  is 
a  dutiful  and  aftectionate  daughter,  there  is  little  fear  but  ihul 
she  will  prove  a  loving  and  oliedient  wife.  But  1  think  we 
have  had  our  spell  here,  lorn,  and  it’s  rather  cold  :  rouse  up 
one  of  those  chaps,  and  tell  him  to  come  to  the  nelm.  I  ’ll 
coil  myself  up  and  have  asnuu/,c  till  the  morning,  and  do  you 
do  the  same.” 

CII.4PTF.R  XX\IX....Ib  whicU  I  rercivc  a  very  severe  blow  from 
a  party  or  parties  uiikiinwu. 

The  day  after  this  coiiver-ution  we  b'll  in  with  several  ves¬ 
sels  windbound  at  the  entrance  of  the  CliHiinel.  1  t«K)l<  charge 
of  one,  and  the  wind  shifting  to  the  S.  W.,  and  blowing  strong, 

I  carried  her  up  to  the  Pool.  As  soon  as  I  could  leave  her.  I  l«M»k 
a  boat  to  go  down  to  Greenw  icb,  as  I  w  as  most  anxious  to  have 
a  leng  conversation  with  Virginia.  It  was  a  dark  squally 
night,  with  rain  at  intervals  between  the  gusts  of  wind,  and  I 
was  wet  through  long  b«*fore  I  landed  at  the  stairs,  which  was 
not  until  past  eleven  o’clock.  I  paid  the  waterman,  and 
hastened  up  to  my  mother’s  h"use ;  lK*ing  aware  that  thev 
would  either  be  all  in  betl,  or  about  to  r»*tire.  It  so  ha[ipened 
that  I  did  not  go  the  usual  way,  but  passed  by  the  house  of 
Did  Nanny;  and  us  I  walked  by  with  a  quick  step,  and  wa* 
thinking  of  her  and  her  misfortunes,  I  fell  over  something 
which,  in  the  dark,  I  did  not  perceive,  which  proved  to 
be  some  iron  railings,  which  the  workmen  who  were  fixing 
them  up  had  carelessly  left  on  the  ground,  previous  to  lh«*ir 
returning  to  their  work  «n  the  ensuing  morning.  Fortunately 
the  spikes  at  the  ends  of  them  were  from  me,  and  I  receiveil 
no  injury,  except  a  severe  blow  on  the  shin;  and,  I  stup[>ed  a 
moment  to  rub  it,  1  thought  that  1  heanl  a  cry  from  the  »lire<> 
tion  of  Old  Nanny’s  howse;  but  the  wind  was  very  high,  and 
I  was  not  certain.  I  slop|>ed  and  listened,  and  it  was  re- 
j)eate<l.  I  gained  the  door;  it  was  so  durk  that  I  grope«l  fur 
the  latch.  The  door  was  open,  and  when  1  went  in  1  hemd  a 
gurgling  kind  of  noise  and  a  rustling  in  her  chamla'r.  “  V\  ho ’t 
there? — What’s  this?”  crietl  I;  for  1  had  a  foreboding  that 
something  was  wrong.  I  tumbled  over  some  old  iron,  knorkeil 
down  the  range  of  keys,  and  made  a  terrible  din,  when,  of  a 
suddwn,  ju.Hi  as  I  hud  recoverr*d  niy  legs,  I  was  thrown  down 
again  by  somebody  who  rushed  hy  me  and  darted  out  of  the 
door.  As  the  person  rushed  by  me,  I  attempted  to  seize  bis 
arm,  but  I  received  a  severe  blow  on  the  mouth,  which  cut 
my  lip  through,  and  at  first  1  thought  1  had  lost  all  my  front 
teeth. 

I  rose  up ;  I  heard  a  heavy  groaning  ;  so,  instead  of  pur¬ 
suing  the  robber,  I  felt  my  way  into  Nanny’s  chamber. — 
”  Nanny,”  said  I,  “mother,  what ’s  the  matter?  ”  but  there 
was  no  reply,  except  another  groan.  1  knew  where  slie  kept 
her  tinder-boX  and  matches  ;  1  found  them, and  struck  a  light; 
and  by  the  light  of  the  match  I  perceived  the  candle  and  can¬ 
dlestick  lying  on  the  floor.  I  picked  it  up,  lighted  it,  and 
then  turned  to  the  bed;  the  flock  mattrass  was  above  all,  and 
the  groans  proceeded  from  beneath.  1  threw  it  oil',  and  found 
Old  Nanny  still  breathing,  but  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion, 
and  quite  insensible.  By  throwing  water  on  her  face,  after 
some  little  while  I  brought  her  to  ber  senses.  The  flaring  of 
the  candle  reminded  me  that  the  shop  door  was  open ;  1  went 
and  made  it  fast,  ar.d  then  spoke  to  her.  It^was  a  lung  while 
before  I  could  obtain  any  rational  answer.  She  continued  to 
groan  and  cry  at  intervals,  “  Do  n’t  leave  me.  Jack,  do  n’t  leave 
me.”  At  last  she  fell  into  a  sort  of  slumber  from  exhaustion, 
and  in  this  state  she  remained  fur  mere  than  an  hour.  One 
thing  was  evident  to  me,  which  was,  tliat  the  party,  whoever 
it  might  be,  had  attempted  to  smother  the  poor  old  woman, 
and  that  in  a  few  tecends  more  he  would  Lave  perpetrated 
the  deed. 
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At  last  Old  Nanny  roiiaed  up, and  turnini^  to  me,  said,  *'  It’s 
Jark,  is  it  not?  1  iliuuglit  so.  Oh,  my  f>u»r  bead !  What 
has  happeard  ?  ” 

“  lltat ’s  what  I  want  to  know  from  you,  mother,”  replied 
I :  ”  but  fir<«t  I  will  tell  y  lu  what  I  know  of  tlie  business  ;  ” 
which  I  did  to  give  her  time  to  collect  her  thoughts. 

Yes,”  said  she,  **  so  it  was.  I  was  just  in  bed,  and  ray 
candle  was  not  out,  when  I  heard  a  noise  at  the  dour,  as  if  , 
they  were  turning  a  key  in  it;  and  then  a  man  entered ;  but  ! 
lie  had  something  over  his  face,  I  thought,  or  he  had  blacked  ! 
it.  ‘  What  do  you  want  T  ’  cried  I ;  *  1  come  for  a  light,  old 
woman,’  said  he.  1  cried,  *  Thieves  !  murder !  ’  as  loud  as  1 
could,  and  he  ran  up  to  me  just  as  I  was  getting  out  of  bed,  ! 
and  tried  to  smother  me.  1  do  n’t  recolhtct  any  thing  more 
till  I  heard  your  voice.  Thank  you,  Jack,  and  God  bless  | 
you  ;  if  you  had  n’t  coma  to  tlie  assistance  of  a  poor  old 
wretch  like  me,  1  should  Inive  been  dead  ky  this  time.” 

I  felt  that  what  she  said  was  true,  and  1  then  asked  her 
many  questions,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  tlie  party. 

“  How  was  he  dressed  ?”  inquired  I.  j 

”  I  can’t  exactly  say ;  but  do  you  know.  Jack,  I  fancied  ' 
that  he  had  a  pensioner’s  coat  on;  indeed,  1  ’m  almost  sure  j 
of  it.  1  think  I  tore  off  one  of  his  buttons — I  recollect  its  ! 
giving  way;  I  may  be  wrong — my  head  wanders.” 

But  1  thought  that,  must  likely,  Nanny  was  right;  se  I 
looked  down  on  the  floor  with  the  candle,  and  there  I  picked 
up  a  pensioner’s  button.  ”  You  ’re  right,  Nanny;  here  is  the 
bulton.” 

“  Well,  now,  Jack,  I  can ’t  talk  an}  more  ;  you  won’t  leave 
me  to-night,  I ’m  sure.” 

"  No,  no,  mother,  that  I  will  not — try  to  go  to  sleep.” 

Hardly  had  Nanny  laid  her  head  down  again,  when  it  came 
across  my  mind  like  a  flash  of  lightning  that  it  must  have  been 
Spicer  who  had  attempted  the  deed  ;  and  my  reas  m  for  so 
thinking  was,  that  the  blow  I  had  received  on  the  mouth  was 
not  like  tliat  from  the  hand  of  a  man,  but  from  the  wooden 
socket  fixed  to  the  slump  of  his  right  arm.  The  more  1  re* 
fleeted  upon  it,  the  more  I  was  convinced  He  was  a  clever 
armorer,  and  had  piuked  the  luck;  and  I  now  recalled  to 
mind  what  liad  never  struck  me  before,  and  that  he  had  often  j 
asked  me  questions  about  Old  Nanny,  and  whether  1  thought 
tlie  report  that  she  had  money  was  correct. 

It  was  diiylight  before  Old  Nanny  woke  up,  and  then  she 
appeart'd  to  be  quite  recovered.  1  told  her  my  suspicions, 
and  my  intentions  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  them  as  far  as  1 
possibly  could. 

”  VVell,  and  what  then?”  said  old  Nanny. 

”  Why,  then,  if  we  bring  it  home  to  him,  he  will  be  hanged, 
as  he  deserves.” 

“  Now,  Jack,  hear  me,”  said  Old  Nanny  ;  ”  you  won’t  do 
any  thing  I  do  n’t  wish,  1  ’m  sure ;  and  new  I  ’ll  tell  you — 
that  1  never  would  give  evidence  against  him  or  any  other 
man  to  have  him  hanged.  So,  if  you  find  out  that  it  is  him, 
do  not  siiy  a  word  about  it.  Promise  me.  Jack.” 

”  W'hy,  mother,  1  can ’t  exactly  say  that  I  will ;  but  I  will 
talk  to  Peter  Anderson  about  it.” 

”  It ’s  no  use  talking  to  him ;  and,  if  you  do,  it  must  be 
under  promise  of  secresy,  or  I  will  not  consent  to  it.  Jack, 
Jack,  recollect  that  my  poor  boy  was  hanged  from  my  fault. 
Do  you  think  I  will  hang  another?  Uh,  no.  Perhaps  this 
very  man  had  a  foolish,  wicked  mother,  like  me,  and  has,  like 
my  boy,  l>een  led  into  guilt.  Jack,  you  must  do  as  1  wish — 
you  shall.  Jack.” 

”  Well,  mother,  I  have  no  animosity  against  the  man  him* 
self ;  and,  if  you  forgive  him,  1  do  not  see  why  1  should  do 
any  thing.” 

”  I  do  n’t  forgive  him.  Jack;  but  1  think  of  my  own  poor 
boy.” 

”  Well,  mother,  since  you  wish  it,  it  shall  be  so ;  and  if  I  do 
prove  that  the  man  I  suspect  is  the  party,  I  will  say  nothing 
and  make  Anderson  promise  the  same,  as  I  think  he  will  — 
But  how  is  it  that  people  come  to  rob  a  poor  old  woman  like 
you  ?  How  is  it,  mother,  that  there  is  a  report  going  about 
that  you  have  money  ?  ” 

“  is  there  such  a  report.  Jack  ?  ” 

”  Yes,  mother,  everyone  says  so,  why,  I  do  not  know;  and 
as  long  as  it  is  suppos^,  you  will  always  be  subject  to  attacks 
like  this;  unless,  indeed,  if  you  have  money,  you  are  to  put  it 
away  safely,  and  let  every  body  know  that  you  have  done  so. 
Tell  me  truly,  mother,  have  you  any  money  ?  ” 

”  Jack,  what  a  boy  you  are  to  ask  questions.  Well,  per¬ 
haps  1  have  a  little — a  very  little;  but  no  one  will  ever  find 
out  where  1  have  hidden  it.”  I 


”  But  they  will  tiy,  mother,  as  this  man  has  done;  and  you 
will  always  be  in  peril  of  your  life.  Why  not  place  it  into 
the  hands  of  some  safe  person  ?  ” 

Safe  person  !  Who ’s  safe  now  a  days?  ” 

”  Why,  for  instance,  there ’s  .Mr.  Wil»on.” 

“  Wil'Mjn  !  what  do  you  know  about  him.  Jack,  except  that 
he  has  a  smeoth  face  and  a  bald  head  ?  You  ’re  young.  Jack, 
and  don ’t  knt>w  the  world.  The  money ’s  safe  where  it  is, 
and  no  one  will  ever  find  it.” 

”  If  so,  who  is  to  find  it  after - ”  I  stopped,  for  I  did 

not  like  to  say,  after  she  whs  dead. 

”  1  know  what  you  would  have  said.  Jack;  who ’s  to  find  it 
after  my  death?  That ’s  very  true.  I  never  thought  of  that, 
and  1  must  will  it  away.  I  never  thought  of  that,  Jack  ;  it ’s 
very  true;  and  I’m  glad  that  you  have  mentioned  it.  But 
who  dare  1  tell  ?  who  can  I  trust?  Can  I  trust  you,  Jack? 
can  1  ?  1  ought  ;  for  it ’s  all  fur  you.  Jack,  when  I  die.’* 

**  Mother,  whoever  it  may  be  fur,  yuu  may,  I  hupe,  trust 
me.” 

“  Well,  I  think  I  can.  I  ’ll  tell  you  where  it  is.  Jack,  and 
that  will  prove  tliat  it  is  fur  you,  fur  nobody  else  will  know 
where  to  find  it.  But  Jack,  dear,  dear  Jack,  do  n’t  you  rob 
me,  as  my  son  did ;  do  n’t  rob  me,  and  leave  me  pennylcss  as 
he  did ;  promise  me  !  ” 

”  I  never  will,  mother  !  you  need  not  be  afraid.” 

”  Yes  ;  so  you  say,  and  su  he  said;  he  swore  and  he  cried 
too.  Jack,  and  then  he  louk  it  all,  and  left  h's  metlier  without 
a  farthing.” 

“  VVell,  mother,  then  do  n’t  tell  me ;  I ’d  rather  not  know  ; 
you  will  only  be  uncomfortable,  and  so  let  the  money  go.” 

”  No,  Jack,  that  won’t  do  either  ;  I  will  tell  you,  for  I 
can  trust  you.  But  first,  Jack,  go  out  and  look  behind  the 
bouse,  that  there  is  no  one  listening  at  the  window  ;  for  if  any 
one  should  bear — go,  look  round  carefully,  and  then  come 
back.” 

I  did  as  she  wished,  and  then  Nanny  bid  me  hold  my  head, 
closer  to  her,  while  she  whispered,  ”  You  must  take  the  back 
out  of  the  fire  place,  and  then  pull  out  three  bricks,  and  then 
put  your  hand  into  the  hole,  and  you  will  find  a  small  box  ; 
and’ the i-e  you  will  find  a  little  money — a  very  little.  Jack, 
hardly  worth  having  ;  but  still  it  may  be  of  some  use ;  and 
it ’s  all  yours  when  I  di<.',Jack;  I  give  it  to  you.” 

“  Mother,  I ’m  thankful  for  your  kindness;  bull  cannot 
touch  it,  if  you  do  die,  without  you  leave  it  to  me  by  your 
will.” 

“  Ah !  that’s  true.  Jack.  Well,  tell  Anderson  to  come 
here,  and  I  ’ll  tell  him  I  ’ll  leave  the  money  to  you  ;  but  I 
wo  ’n ’t  tell  him  where  it  is;  I  ’ll  only  say  that  I  leave  you 
every  thing  I  have.  They  ’ll  suppose  that  it ’s  the  shop  and 
ail  the  pretty  lliinks.”  Here  she  chuckled  for  some  time. 

It  was  now  broad  daylight,  and  Nanny  told  me  that  she 
would  like  to  get  up,  and  see  about  the  padlock  being  put 
to  her  door  before  night;  so  1  wished  her  good  by,  and  left  her. 


HARDEST  STANZAS. 

Th£  harvest!  the  harvest!  how  fair  on  each  plain 
It  waves  in  its  golden  luxuriance  of  grain ; 

The  wealth  of  a  nation  is  spread  on  the  ground. 

And  the  year  with  its  joyful  abundance  is  crown’d  ; 

The  barley  is  ripening  on  upland  and  lea. 

And  the  oat*lock8  are  drooping,  all  graceful  to  see. 

Like  the  long  yellow  hair  of  a  beautiful  maid. 

Where  it  waves  in  the  breezes  unloosed  from  the  braid. 

The  harvest !  the  harvest !  how  brightly  the  sun 
Looks  down  on  the  prospect — its  toils  are  begun. 

And  the  wheat*sbeaves  so  thick  in  the  valleys  are  piled, 
That  the  land  in  its  glorious  profusion  has  smiled ; 

The  reaper  has  shouted  the  furrows  among — 

In  tlie  midst  of  his  labor  he  breaks  into  song — 

And  the  gleaners  laugh  gayly,  forgetful  of  care. 

In  the  glee  of  their  hearts,  as  they  gather  their  share. 
The  harvest !  the  harvest !  once  more  we  behold 
Fairy  plenty  array’d  in  its  livery  of  gold  ; 

We  are  spared  to  exult  in  its  bounties  again : 

A  year  hath  been  granted,  and  shall  we  remain 
Forgetful  of  Him  who  hath  lengthened  our  days! 

Great  Ghxi  of  the  harvest,  to  thee  be  the  praise  ! 

Thou  hast  prosper’d  oar  toils,  and  hast  given  the  increase. 
And  establish’d  the  land  in  abundance  and  peace. 
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the  days  that  are  past. 

Br  EPKS  SARttCMT. 

W«  will  not  deplore  them,  the  days  that  ar«  past ; 

The  gloom  of  misfortune  is  over  tiiem  cast ; 

They  are  lengthened  by  sorrow  and  sullied  by  care ; 

Their  griefs  were  too  many,  their  joys  were  too  rare ; 

Yet  now  that  their  shadows  are  on  us  no  more. 

Let  us  welcome  the  prospect  that  brightens  before  !  ' 

We  hav«  cherish’d  fair  hopes,  wo  have  plottr-d  brave  schemes, 
We  have  lived  till  we  find  them  illusive  as  dn’ams  ; 

Wealth  has  melted  like  snow  that  is  grasped  in  the  hand. 
And  the  steps  we  have  climbed  have  departed  like  sand; 

Yet  shall  we  despond  while  of  health  unbureft,  j 

And  honor,  bright  honor,  and  freedom,  are  left  T  i 

Oh  !  shall  we  despond,  while  the  pages  of  lime  ! 

Yet  open  before  us  their  records  sublime! 

While  ennobled  by  treasures  more  precious  than  gold, 

We  can  walk  with  the  martyrs  and  hennis  of  old  ; 

While  humanity  whispers  such  truths  in  the  ear. 

As  it  softens  the  heart  like  sweet  music  to  hear  ?  1 

Oh !  shall  we  despond,  w'hile  with  vision  still  free. 

We  can  gar,e  on  the  sky  and  the  earth  and  the  sea ; 

While  the  sunshine  can  waken  a  burst  of  delight, 

And  the  stars  arc  a  joy  and  a  glory  by  night :  I 

While  each  harmony,  running  through  nature,  can  raise 
In  our  spirits  the  impulse  of  gladness  and  praise  7 

Oh  !  let  us  no  longer  then  vainly  lament 

Over  scenes  that  are  faded  and  days  that  are  spent:  i 

But  by  faith  unforsaken,  unawed  by  mischance. 

On  hope’s  waving  banner  still  fixed  lie  our  glance ; 

And  should  fortune  prove  cruel,  and  false,  to  the  last, 

Let  us  look  to  the  future  and  not  to  the  past ! 
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BOOK  THE  SECOND.-MARY  THE  QUEEN. 

XXl.... How  Lord  Guilford  Dudley  and  Lady  Jane  were  arraigned 
and  attainted  of  high  treason ;  and  how  they  were  pardaued  by 
Queeu  Mary 

More  than  three  months  had  now  been  passed  by  Jane  in 
■olitai'y  confinement  in  the  Brick  Tower.  Long  os  was  the 
interval,  it  appeared  brief  to  her — her  whole  time  being  de¬ 
voted  to  intense  mental  application,  or  to  prayer.  She  livetl 
only  in  her  books;  and  addressed  herself  with  such  ardor  to 
her  studies,  that  her  thoughts  were  completely  abstracted. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts,  recollections 
of  the  past  would  obtrude  themselves  upon  her — visions  of 
earlir  r  days  and  of  the  events  and  scenes  connected  with  them 
would  rise  before  her.  She  thought  of  Bradgate  and  its  green 
retreats, — of  her  beloved  preceptor,  Roger  Ascham,— of  the 
delight  with  which  she  had  become  acquainted,  through  him, 
with  the  poetry,  the  philosophy,  the  drama  of  the  ancient 
world.  She  recalled  their  lung  conversations,  in  which  he 
had  jiainted  to  her  the  vanities  and  vexations  of  the  world,  and 
the  incomparable  charms  of  a  life  of  retirement  and  medita¬ 
tion,  and  she  now  felt  the  truth  of  his  assertions.  Had  it  been 
permitted  her  to  pass  her  quiet  and  blameless  career  in  that 
tranquil  place,  how  happy  would  she  have  been  !  And  yet 
she  did  not  repine  at  her  lot,  but  rather  rejoiced  at  it.  “  What¬ 
ever  my  own  sufferings  may  be,”  she  murmured — ”  however 
severely  I  may  be  chastened,  I  yet  feel  I  shall  not  endure  in 
vain,  but  that  others  will  profit  by  my  example.  If  heaven 
will  vouchsafe  me  grace  and  power,  not  one  action  of  nay  life 
but  shall  redound  to  the  honor  of  the  faith  I  profess.” 

One  thought  she  ever  checked,  feeling  that  the  emotions  it 
excited  threatened  to  shake  her  constancy.  This  was  the  idea 
of  her  husband;  and  whenever  it  arose  she  soothed  the  pang 
it  occasioned  by  earnest  prayer.  The  reflection  that  ha  was 
DOW  as  firm  an  adherent  to  the  tenets  of  the  gospel  as  herself, 
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and  that  by  her  own  resolution  she  had  wrought  this  baneficiul 
change  in  him,  cheered  and  animated  her,  ami  almost  recon¬ 
ciled  her  to  her  M'pnration. 

So  fully  prepared  did  she  now  ft'el  for  the  worst  shtKk  of 
fate,  that  the  only  thing  she  regretted  was  that  she  was  not 
speedily  brought  to  trial.  But  she  repressed  even  this  desire 
as  inconsistent  with  her  duty,  and  unworthy  of  her  high  and 
holy  calling.  “  My  part  is  s  ibmission,”  she  murmured,  •*  and 
whether  my  tt‘rm  of  life  is  lung  or  sliort.  it  becomes  me  to  feel 
and  act  in  like  manner.  Whenever  I  am  called  upon,  1  am 
ready — certain,  if  1  live  devoutly,  to  attain  everlasting  happi¬ 
ness,  and  rejoin  my  husband  where  he  will  never  be  taken 
from  me.” 

In  this  way,  she  thoroughly  reconciled  herself  to  her  situa¬ 
tion.  And  though  in  h«r  dreams  old  scenes  and  faces  would 
often  revisit  her — though  her  husband’s  image  constantly 
haunted  her— and,  on  waking,  her  pillow  was  bedewed  with 
her  tears — still,  she  maintained  her  cheerfulness,  and  by  never 
allowing  one  momvnt  to  pass  unemployed,  drove  away  all  dis¬ 
tressing  thoughts. 

Not  so  her  hu'^band.  Immured  in  the  Beauchamp  Tower, 
hobore  his  confinement  with  great  external  fortitude;  but  his 
bosom  was  a  prt‘y  lo  vain  regrets  and  ambitious  hopes,  in¬ 
heriting,  as  has  before  lieen  observed,  the  soaring  aspirations 
of  his  father,  but  without  his  genius  or  daring,  his  mind 
was  continually  dwelling  upon  the  glittering  bauble  he  had 
lost,  and  upon  the  means  of  regaining  it.  Far  from  being 
warned  by  the  Dake’s  fate — fur  fiom  consiilering  the  fearful 
jeopardy  in  which  he  himself  stood — he  was  ever  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  possibility  of  escape,  and  lo  the  chance  of  reinsta¬ 
ting  himself  in  his  lost  position. 

Sincerely  a'tached  to  Jane,  he  desired  lobe  restored  to  her 
i  rather  from  the  feeling  which  had  led  him  to  set  k  her  hand — 
namely,  a  desire  to  use  her  as  a  mt'ans  of  aggrandiEement, — 
than  from  any  deep  regret  at  the  loss  of  her  society.  Not  that 
misfortune  had  lessened  his  attachment,  but  that  his  ruling 
passion  was  ambition,  which  no  reverse  could  tpiench,  no 
;  change  subdue.  ”  He  who  has  once  nearly  grasped  a  sceptre 
can  never  lose  all  thoughts  of  it,”  he  exclaimed  to  himself. 

”  1  may  perish — but  while  I  live  I  shall  indulge  the  hope  of 
being  king  of  England.  And  if  1  should  ever  obtain  my  lib¬ 
erty,  I  will  never  rest  till  I  have  won  back  the  crown.  Jane’s 
name  shall  be  my  watcl^yvord — the  I’rotrstant  cause  my  battle- 
cry  ;  and  if  tlte  victory  is  mine,  she  shall  share  my  ilirone,  but 
not,  as  heretofore,  occupy  it  alone.  Had  1  been  king,  this 
would  never  have  hap|>en^.  But  my  father’s  atnbitiuti  ruined 
all.  He  aimed  at  the  throne  himself,  and  useb  me  as  his  stv|>- 
I  ping-stone.  Well,  he  has  paid  the  penalty  of  his  rashness, 

;  and  I  may  perchance  share  his  fate.  Y’et  what  if  1  do  7  Bet- 
I  ter  die  on  the  scaflold,  than  linger  out  a  lung,  inglorious  life. 

;  Oh  !  that  I  could  make  one  efl'urt  more !  If  I  failed  I  would 
I  lay  my  head  upon  the  block  without  a  murmur.” 

The  long  delay  that  occurred  before  his  trial  encouraged 
his  hopes,  and  a  secret  communication  made  to  him  by  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  had  leave  to  visit  him,  that  a  plot  waa 
in  agitation  to  restore  Jane  to  the  throne,  so  raised  his  expec¬ 
tations,  that  he  began  to  feel  little  apprehension  for  ti>e  future, 
confident  that  ere  long  the  opportunity  he  sighed  for  would 
present  itself. 

Ever  since  Jane’s  conference  with  Gardiner,  Dudley  had 
I  resisted  all  overtures  from  the  Romish  priesthood  to  win  him 
i  over  to  their  religion,  and  if  his  own  feelings  had  not  prompted 
I  him  to  this  course,  policy  w  ould  now  have  dictated  it.  Slight 
as  was  the  information  he  was  able  to  obtain,  he  yet  gathered 
that  Mary’s  determination  to  restore  the  Catholic  religion 
was  making  her  many  enemies,  and  giving  new  spirits  to  her 
opponents.  And  when  he  found,  from  the  communication  of 
De  Noailles,  that  a  plot,  having  for  its  basis  the  preservation 
j  of  the  Reformed  religion,  now  menaced  by  the  proposed  al¬ 
liance  with  Spain,  was  being  formed,  he  b^ame  conhrmed  in 
his  opinions. 

It  was  not  deemed  prudent  by  the  conspirators  to  attempt 
any  communication  with  Jane.  They  doubted  much  whether 
j  she  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  join  them ; — whether  she  might 
*  nut  even  consider  it  her  duty  to  reveal  it ; — and  they  thought 
I  there  would  be  ample  time  to  make  it  known  to  her  when  tlie 
I  season  for  outbreak  arrived.  JaiM’s  partisans  consisted  only 
of  her  father,  her  ancle,  and  ostensibly  De  Noailles,  who  craft¬ 
ily  held  out  hopes  to  Suffolk  aiwl  his  brother  to  secure  their 
zealous  co-operation.  In  reality,  the  wily  Frenchman  favored 
Courtenay  and  Elizabeth.  But  he  scarcely  cared  wliich  sido 
obtained  the  mastery,  provided  be  thwanud  his  adversary, 
Simon  Renard. 
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During  the  early  part  of  h«r  impri*onm«nt,  Jane’#  solitude 
was  disturbed  by  Keckenhum,  who,  nut  content  with  his  own 
discomfiture,  and  that  of  bis  su{>erior8,  Gardiner  and  Bonner, 
returned  again  and  again  to  the  charge,  but  with  no  better 
success  than  before.  Worsted  in  every  encounter,  be  became, 
at  length,  convinced  of  the  futility  of  the  attempt,  and  aban¬ 
doned  it  in  despair.  At  first,  Jane  regarded  bis  visits  as  a 
species  of  persecution,  and  a  waste  of  the  few  precious  hours 
allowed  her,  which  might  be  far  more  profitably  employed  than 
in  centruversy.  But  when  they  ceased  altogether,  she  almost 
regretted  their  discontinuance,  as  the  discussions  bad  led  her 
to  examine  her  own  creed  more  closely  than  she  otlierwise- 
niigbt  have  done;  and  the  success  she  invaiiably  met  with,  in 
spired  her  with  new  ardor  and  zeal. 

Thus  lime  glided  on.  Her  spirits  were  always  equable  ; 
her  lo«>ks  serene ;  and  her  health,  so  far  from  being  aii'ected  by 
her  captivity,  apfieured  in  jiroved.  One  change  requires  to 
be  noticed,  it  was  remarked  by  her  jailer,  tliat  wlien  first 
brought  to  the  Brick  Tower,  she  looked  younger  than  her  age, 
which  was  scarcely  seventeen ;  but  that  ere  a  month  had 
elapsed,  she  seemed  like  a  matured  woman.  A  striking  al¬ 
teration  liad,  indeed,  taken  place  in  her  ajipearance.  Her 
countenance  was  grave,  but  so  benignant  that  its  gravity  had 
no  displeasing  eflect.  Her  complexion  was  pale  but  clear — 
so  clear  that  the  course  of  every  azure  vein  could  be  traced 
through  the  wax-like  skin.  But  that  which  imparted  the  al¬ 
most  angelic  character  to  her  features,  was  their  expression 
of  |»erfect  punty,  unalloyed  by  any  taint  of  earth.  What  witii 
her  devotional  observances,  and  her  intellectual  employments, 
the  mind  had  completely  asserted  its  dominion  over  the  body; 
and  her  seraphic  looks  and  beauty  almost  realized  the  Catho¬ 
lic  notion  of  a  saint. 

She  had  so  won  upo/i  her  jailer  b|r  her  extraordinary  piety, 
and  by  her  gentleness  and  resignation,  that  he  could  scarcely 
offer  iier  sufKcivnt  attention.  He  proccuivd  her  such  books 
as  she  desired — her  sole  request ;  and  never  approached  her 
but  with  the  prufoundest  reverence.  From  him  >he  learned  I 
the  fate  of  Edward  Underhill,  and  during  the  dreadful  suffer-  I 
ings  of  the  miserable  enthusiast,  when  the  flames  that  were 
consuming  him  lighted  up  her  prison-chamber,  and  his  last 
wild  shriek  rang  in  her  ears,  her  lips  were  employed  in  pour¬ 
ing  forth  the  most  earnest  supplications  for  his  release. 

It  was  a  terrible  moment  to  Jane,*aiid  the  wretched  suf¬ 
ferer  at  the  stake  scarcely  endured  more  anguish.  Like  many 
others,  she  saw  in  hts  fate  a  prelude  of  the  storm  that  was  to 
follow,  and  passed  the  whole  of  the  night  in  prayer,  that  the 
danger  might  be  averted.  She  prayed,  also,  earnestly,  and 
sincri«ly,  that  a  like  death  might  be  hers,  if  it  would  prove 
beneficial  to  her  faith,  and  prevent  further  persecution. 

One  day,  shortly  after  this  event,  the  jailer  made  his  ap 
pearance  at  an  unwonted  hour,  and  throwing  himself  at  lier 
feet,  informed  her  that  after  a  severe  struggle  with  himself, 
he  was  determined  to  liberate  her ;  and  that  he  would  not  only 
throw  open  her  prison-door  that  night,  but  wonld  find  means 
to  set  her  free  from  the  Tower.  When  he  concluded,  Jane, 
who  had  listened  to  his  proposal  with  extreme  surprise,  at 
once,  though  with  the  utmost  thankfulness,  declined  it.  You 
would  break  your  trust,  and  1  mine,"  she  observed,  “  were  1 
to  accept  your  offer.  But  it  would  be  useless.  Whither  should 
1  Hy— -what  should  I  do  were  1  at  large  T  No,  friend,  1  cannot 
for  a  moment  indulge  the  thought.  If  that  door  should  be 
o{>ened  to  me  I  would  proceed  to  the  Queen’s  presence,  and 
beseech  her  highness  to  bring  me  to  speedy  trial.  That  is  all 
the  favor  1  deserve,  or  desire.” 

“  Well,  madam,”  replied  the  jailer,  in  accents  of  deep  dis¬ 
appointment,  “  since  1  may  nut  have  my  wish  and  set  you 
fiee,  1  will  at  once  resign  my  post.” 

Nay,  do  not  so,  I  beseech  you,  good  friend,”  returned 
Jane,  ”  that  were  to  do  me  an  unkindness,  which  I  am  sure 
you  would  willingly  avoid,  by  exposing  me  to  the  harsh  treat¬ 
ment  of  some  one  less  friendly  disposed  towards  me  than 
yourself,  from  whom  1  have  ale  ays  experienced  compassion 
and  attention.” 

”  Faul  befall  me  if  1  did  not  show  you  such,  sweet  lady!” 
cried  the  jailer. 

"Your  nature  is  kindly,  sir,”  pursued  Jane;  "and  as  1 
must  needs  continue  a  captive,  so  1  pray  you  show  your  re¬ 
gard  by  continuing  my  jailer.  It  gladdens  me  to  think  1  have 
a  friend  so  near.” 

"  As  you  will,  madam,”  rejoined  the  man,  sorrowfully. 

**  Yet  I  beseech  you,  pause  ere  you  reject  my  offer.  An  op¬ 
portunity  of  escape  aow  presents  itself,  which  may  never  oc- 


'  cur  again.  If  you  will  consent  to  fly,  1  will  attend  you,  and 
act  as  your  faithful  follower.” 

"  Think  me  not  insensible  to  your  devotion,  good  friend,  if  I 
once  more  decline  it,”  returned  Jane,  in  a  tone  that  showed 
that  her  resolution  was  taken.  "  I  cannot  fly — 1  have  ties 
that  bind  me  mor«  securely  than  those  strong  walls  and  grated 
windows.  Were  the  Queen  to  give  me  the  range  of  the  for¬ 
tress — nay,  of  the  city  without  it,  1  should  consider  myself 
equally  her  captive.  No,  worthy  friend,  we  must  remain  as 
j  we  are.” 

I  Seeing  remonstrance  was  in  vain,  the  man,  ashamed  of  the 
I  emotion  he  could  neither  control  nor  conceal,  silently  with¬ 
drew.  The  subject  was  never  renewed,  and  though  he  acted 
with  every  consideration  towards  his  illustrious  captive,  ho 
did  not  relax  in  any  of  his  duties. 

Full  three  months  having  elapsed  since  Jane’s  confinement 
commenced,  on  the  first  of  November  her  jailer  informed  her 
that  her  trial  would  take  place  in  Guildhall  on  the  day  but  ono 
following.  To  his  inquiry  whether  she  desired  to  make  any 
'  preparaiions,  she  answered  in  the  negative. 

"  The  ortence  1  have  cemmitted,”  she  said,  "is  known  to 
all.  1  shall  not  seek  to  palliate  it.  Justice  will  take  its 
course.  Will  my  husband  be  tried  with  me  ?  ” 

"Undoubtedly,  madam,”  replied  the  jailer. 

"  May  1  be  permitted  to  confer  with  him  beforehand?  ”  she 
askad. 

"  1  grieve  to  say,  madam,  that  the  Queen’s  orders  are  to  the 
contrary,”  returned  the  jailer.  "  You  will  not  meet  lum  till 
you  are  placed  at  the  bar  before  your  judges.” 

"  Sinse  it  may  not  be,  I  must  resign  myself  contentedly  to 
her  majesty’s  decrees.  Leave  me,  sir.  Thoughts  press  upon 
me  BO  painfully  that  I  would  fain  be  alone.” 

The  Queen’s  confessor  is  without,  madam.  He  bade  me 
say  he  would  speak  with  you.” 

I  "  He  uses  strange  ceremony,  methinks,”  replied  Jane. 

I  "  He  would  formerly  enter  my  prison  without  saying,  by  your 
leave:  but  since  be  allows  me  a  choice  in  the  matter,  1  shall 
not  hesitate  to  decline  his  visit.  If  1  may  not  confer  with 
my  husband,  there  is  none  other  whom  1  ilesire  to  see.” 

"  But  he  is  the  bearer  of  a  message  from  her  majesty,” 
urged  the  jailer. 

"  If  lie  is  resolved  to  see  me,  I  cannot  prevent  it,”  replied 
Jane.  "  But  if  I  have  the  power  to  hinder  his  coming,  he 
shall  not  do  so.” 

"1  will  communicate  your  wish  to  him,  madam,”  replied 
the  jailer,  retiring. 

Accordingly,  he  told  Feckenham  that  his  charge  was  in  no 
mood  to  listen  to  him,  and  the  confessor  departed 

The  third  of  November,  the  day  appointed  for  Jane’s  trial, 
as  well  as  for  that  of  her  husband,  and  of  Cranmer,  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  was  characterized  by  unusual  gloom, 
even  for  the  season.  A  dense  fog  arose  from  the  river  and 
spread  itself  over  the  ramparts,  the  summits  of  which  could 
scarcely  be  discerned  by  these  beneath  them.  The  sentinels 
padiug  to  and  fro  looked  like  phantoms,  and  the  whole  for¬ 
tress  was  8|)eedUy  enveloped  in  a  lawny-colored  vapor.  Jane 
had  arrayed  herself  betimes,  and  sat  in  expectation  of  the 
summons  with  a  book  before  her,  but  It  became  so  dark  that 
she  was  compelled  to  lay  it  aside.  1  he  tramp  of  armed  men 
in  front  of  the  building  in  which  she  was  lodged,  and  other 
sounds  that  reached  her,  convinced  her  that  some  of  the  pri¬ 
soners  were  being  led  forth ;  but  she  had  to  wait  long  before 
her  own  turn  came.  She  thought  more — much  more — of  be¬ 
holding  her  husband,  than  of  the  result  of  the  trial,  and  her 
heart  throbbed  as  any  chance  footstep  reached  her  ear,  from 
the  idea  that  it  might  be  his. 

An  hour  after  this,  the  door  of  her  chamber  was  unbarre<l, 
and  two  officers  of  the  guard  in  sorslets  and  steel  caps  ap¬ 
peared  and  commanded  her  to  follow  them.  Without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  hesitation  she  arose,  and  was  about  to  pass  through 
the  door  when  the  jailer  prostrated  him.self  before  her,  and 
pressing  the  band  she  kindly  extended  to  him  to  his  lips,  ex¬ 
pressed,  in  faltering  tones,  a  hope  that  she  might  not  be 
brought  back  to  his  custody.  Jane  shook  her  head,  smiled 
faintly,  and  passed  on. 

Issuing  from  the  structure,  she  found  a  large  hand  of  halber¬ 
diers  drawn  out  to  escort  her.  One  stern  figure  arrested  her 
attention,  and  recalled  the  mysterious  terrors  she  had  formerly 
experienced.  This  was  Nightgall,  who  by  Renard’s  inlluonce 
bad  been  raised  to  the  post  of  gentleman-jai'er.  He  carried 
the  fatal  axe — its  handle  supported  by  a  leathrm  pouch  passed 
over  his  shoulders.  The  edge  was  turned  from  her,  as  was 
the  custom  on  proceeding  to  trial.  A  shudder  passed  over 
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her  frame  as  ber  eye  fell  on  the  implement  of  death,  con* 
itected  as  it  was  with  her  former  alarms;  but  she  gave  no 
further  sign  of  trepidation,  and  took  the  place  assigned  her  by 
the  officers.  The  train  was  then  put  in  motion,  and  proceed* 
ed  at  a  slow  pace  past  the  White  Tower,  down  the  descent 
leading  te  the  bloody  Tower.  Nightgall  marched  a  few 
paces  before  her,  and  Jane,  though  she  strove  to  reason  her¬ 
self  out  of  her  fears,  could  aot  repress  a  certain  misgiving  at 
his  propinquity. 

The  gateway  of  the  Bloody  Tower,  through  which  the  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  was  now  passing,  is  perhaps  ene  of  the  most 
striking  remnants  of  ancient  architecture  to  be  met  with  in  tlie 
fortress.  Its  dark  and  gloomy  archway,  bristling  with  the 
iron  teeth  of  the  portcullis,  and  resembling  some  huge,  raven¬ 
ous  monster,  with  jaws  wide-opened  te  devour  its  prey,  well 
accords  with  its  ill-omened  name,  derived,  as  before  stated, 
from  the  structure  above  it  being  the  supposed  scene  of  tlie 
murder  of  tlie  youthful  princes. 

Erected  in  the  r'^ign  of  Edward  the  Third,  this  gateway  is 
upwards  of  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  lifteen  in  width.  It  has 
a  vaultetl  roof,  supported  by  groined  arches,  and  embellished 
with  moulded  tracery  of  great  beauty.  At  the  period  of  this 
chronicle,  it  was  defended  at  either  extremity  by  a  massive 
oak  portal,  strengthened  by  plates  of  iron  and  broad-headed 
nails,  and  a  huge  portcullis.  Of  these  defences  those  at  the 
south  are  still  left.  On  the  eastern  side,  concealed  by  the  leaf 
of  the  gate  when  opened,  is  an  arched  doorway,  communicat¬ 
ing  with  a  flight  of  spiral  stone  steps  leading  to  the  chambers 
above,  in  which  is  a  machine'  for  working  the  portcullis. 

By  this  time,  Jane  had  reached  the  centre  of  the  arch, 
when  the  gate  was  suddenly  pushed  aside,  and  Eeckenham 
stepped  from  behind  it.  On  his  appearance,  word  was  given 
by  the  two  captains,  who  marched  with  their  drawn  swords 
in  hand  on  either  side  of  the  prisoner,  to  the  train  to  halt. — 
The  command  was  instantly  obeyed.  Nightgall  paused  a  few 
feet  in  advance  of  Jane,  and  grasping  his  fatal  weapon,  threw 
a  stealthy  glance  over  his  left  shoulder  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  interruption. 

“  What  would  you,  reverened  sir?”  said  Jane,  halting 
witli  the  others,  and  addressing  Feckenham,  who  advanct'd 
towards  her,  holding  in  his  hand  a  piece  of  parchment  to 
which  a  large  seal  was  attached. 

“  I  would  save  you,  daughter,”  replied  the  confessor.  “  I 
here  bring  you  the  Queen’s  pardon.” 

‘Ms  it  unconditional,  reverned  sir?”  demanded  Jane, 
coldly. 

“  The  sole  condition  annexed  to  it  is  your  reconciliation 
with  the  church  of  Rome,”  replied  Feckenham. 

“  Then  I  at  once  reject  it,”  rejoined  Jane,  firmly,  “  I  have 
already  told  you  I  should  prefer  death  a  thousand-fold  te  any 
violation  of  tny  conscience ;  and  neither  persuasion  nor  force 
shall  compel  me  to  embrace  a  religion  oppose i  te  the  gospel 
of  our  Saviour,  and  which  in  common  with  all  his  true  disci¬ 
ples,  1  hold  in  utter  al^horrence.  I  take  all  here  to  witness 
that  such  are  my  sentiments — that  I  am  an  earnest  and  zeal 
ous,  though  unworthy  member  of  the  Protestant  church — and 
that  1  am  fully  prepared  to  seal  my  faith  with  my  blood.” 

A  slight  murmur  of  approbation  arose  from  the  guard, 
which,  however,  was  instantly  checked  by  the  officers. 

“  And  I  likewise  take  all  here  to  witness,”  rejoined  Feck¬ 
enham,  in  a  loud  voice,  “  tliat  a  full  and  free  pardon  is  oflered 
you  by  our  gracious  Queen,  whom  you  have  so  grievously  ot- 
fended,  that  no  one  except  a  princess  of  her  tender  and  com¬ 
passionate  nature  would  have  overlooked  it;  coupled  only 
with  a  condition  which  it  is  her  assured  belief  will  conduce  as 
much  to  your  eternal  welfare  as  to  your  temporal.  It  has 
been  made  a  reproach  to  our  church  by  its  enemies,  that  it 
seeks  te  win  converts  by  severity  and  restraint.  That  the 
charge  is  unfounded  her  highness’s  present  merciful  ct^uluct 
proves.  We  seek  to  save  the  souls  of  our  opponents,  how¬ 
ever  endangered  by  heresy,  alive ;  and  our  first  attempts  are 
ever  gentle.  If  these  fail,  and  we  are  compelled  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  harsher  measures,  is  it  our  fault,  or  the  fault  of 
those  who  resist  us  ?  Thus,  in  your  own  case,  madam — here, 
on  the  way  to  a  trial  the  issue  of  which  all  can  foresee,  the 
arm  of  mercy  is  stretched  out  to  you  and  to  your  husband,  on 
a  condition  which,  if  you  were  not  benighted  in  error,  you 
would  recognize  as  an  additional  grace — and  yet  you  tarn  it 
aside  ” 

“  The  sum  of  her  majesty’s  mercy  is  this,”  replied  Jahe; 
“  she  would  kill  my  soul  to  preserve  my  body.  1  care  not  for 
the  latter,  but  I  regard  the  former.  Were  I  to  embrace  your 
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faith,  I  should  reneunce  all  hopes  of  heaven.  Are  you  cui- 
swered,  sir?  ” 

“  1  am,”  replied  Feckenham.  “  But  oh !  madam,”  lie 
added,  falling  at  her  feet;  “believe  not  that  1  urge  you  to 
cumpliaace  from  any  unworthy  motive.  My  zeal  fur  your 
salvation  is  hsarty  and  sir  cere.” 

“  1  doubt  it  not,  sir,”  lejoined  Jane.  “  And  I  thank  you 
for  your  solicitude.” 

“Anger  nut  the  Queen  by  a  refusal,”  proceeded  Ftcken- 
hsm;  “anger  not  heaven,  whose  minister  I  am,  by  a  blind 
and  obstinate  rejection  of  the  truth,  but  secure  the  favor  of 
both  your  earthly  and  your  celestial  judge  by  compliance.” 

“  I  should  indeed  anger  hraven  were  1  to  listen  to  you  fur¬ 
ther,”  repliorl  Jane.  “  Gentlemen,”  she  added,  turning  to  the 
orticers,  “I  |  ray  you  proceed.  The  tribunal  to  which  you  are 
about  to  conduct  me  waits  for  us.” 

Feckenham  arose,  and  would  have  given  utterance  to  the 
denunciation  that  rose  to  his  lips,  had  nut  Jane’s  gentle  look 
prevented  him.  Bowing  his  heatl  upon  his  breast,  he  with¬ 
drew,  while  the  procession  proceeded  an  its  course,  in  the 
same  order  as  before. 

On  reaching  the  bulwark  gate,  Jane  was  placed  in  a  litter, 
stationed  there  tor  her  reception,  and  conveyed  through  vast 
crowds  of  spectators,  who,  however,  were  unable  to  obtain 
even  a  glimpse  of  her,  to  Guildhall,  where  she  was  immedi¬ 
ately  brought  before  her  judges.  The  sight  of  her  husband 
standing  at  the  bar,  guarded  by  two  halberdiers,  well  nigh 
overpowered  h  -r;  but  she  was  immediately  reassured  by  his 
calm,  colleeied,  and  even  haughty  demeanor.  He  cast  a  sin¬ 
gle  glance  of  the  due|>est  afl'eciion  at  her,  and  then  fixed  his 
gaze  upon  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  high  treasurer  of  the 
realm,  who  officiated  as  chief  judge. 

On  the  left  of  Lord  Guilford  Dudley  on  a  lower  platform, 
stood  his  faithful  esquire,  Cutlibert  Cholmondeley,  charged 
with  abetting  him  in  his  treasonable  practices.  A  vacant 
place  on  this  side  of  her  husband  was  allotted  to  Jane.  Cran- 
mer,  having  already  been  tried  and  attainted,  was  removed. 
The  proceedings  were  soon  ended,  for  the  arraigned  parties 
confetsed  their  indictments,  and  judgement  was  pronounced 
upon  them.  Before  they  were  removed,  Lord  (tuilford  turned 
to  his  consort,  and  said  in  a  low  voice — “  Be  of  good  che«»r, 
Jane.  No  ill  will  befall  you.  Our  judges  will  speedily  tako 
our  places.” 

Jane  looked  at  him  fur  a  moment,  as  if  she  did  not  compre¬ 
hend  his  meaning,  and  then  replied  in  the  same  tone — “  I 
only  nquired  to  see  you  so  resigned  to  your  fate,  my  dear 
lord,  to  make  me  wholly  iiulifl'erent  to  mine.  May  we  mount 
the  scaffold  together  with  as  much  firmness !  ” 

“  We  shall  mount  the  throne  together — not  the  scaffold, 
Jane,”  rejoined  Dudley,  significantly. 

“  Ha  !  ”  exclaimed  Jzne,  perceiving  from  his  speech  that  he 
meditated  some  new  project. 

Further  discourse  was  not,  however,  allowed  h»  r,  for  at 
this  moment  she  was  separated  from  her  husband  by  tlie  hal¬ 
berdiers,  who  led  her  to  the  litter  in  a  Inch  she  was  carried 
back  to  the  Tower. 

Left  to  herself  within  her  prison  chamber,  she  revolved 
Dudley’s  mysterious  words:  and  though  she  could  nut  divine 
their  precise  import,  she  felt  satisfied  that  he  cherislied  some 
hope  of  replacing  her  on  the  throne.  So  far  from  this  conjec¬ 
ture  affording  her  comfort,  it  deeply  distressed  her — and  for 
the  first  time  fur  a  lung  perioil  her  constancy  was  shaken. 
When  her  jailer  visited  her,  he  found  her  in  the  deepest  af¬ 
fliction. 

“  Alas  !  madam,”  he  observed,  in  a  tone  of  great  commise¬ 
ration,  “  I  have  heard  the  result  of  your  trial,  but  the  Queen 
may  yet  show  you  compassion.” 

“  It  is  not  fur  myself  1  lament,”  returned  Jane,  raising  her 
head  and  drying  tears,  “  but  for  my  husband.” 

“  Her  majesty’s  clemency  may  be  extended  toward  him 
likewise,”  remarked  the  jailer. 

“  Not  so,”  returned  Jane,  “  we  have  both  offended  her  too 
deeply  for  forgiveness,  and  justice  requires  that  we  should  ex- 
iate  our  offence  with  our  lives.  Bnt  you  mistake  me,  friend, 
t  is  not  because  my  husband  is  condemned  as  a  traitor,  that  I 
grieve ;  but  because  he  still  nourishes  vain  and  aspiring 
thoughts.  I  wUl  trust  you,  knowing  that  you  are  worthy  of 
coqfidence.  If  you  can  find  means  of  communicating  with 
Lord  Guilford  Dudley  for  one  moment,  tell  him  I  entreat  him 
to  absmdon  all  hopes  of  escape,  or  of  restoration  to  his  fallen 
state,  and  earnestly  implore  him  to  th'nk  only  of  that  ever^ 
lasting  kingdom  which  we  shall  soon  inherit  together.  Will 
you  do  this  7  ” 
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**  Atsuredly,  madam,  if  I  can  accomplish  it  with  safety/* 
replied  the  jailer. 

“  Add  also/’  pursued  Jane,  **  that  if  Mary  would  resign 
her  throne  to  me,  I  would  not  ascend  to  it.” 

I  will  not  fail,  madam,”  rejoined  the  jailer. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  depart,  steps  were  heard  on  the 
staircase,  and  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld,  attended  by  a  couple  of 
halberdiers,  entered  the  chamber.  He  held  a  scroll  of  parch¬ 
ment  in  his  hand. 

“  Yon  are  the  liearer  of  my  death-warrant,  I  perceive,  sir,” 
said  Jane,  rising  at  his  approach,  but  without  displaying  any 
emotion. 

“  On  the  contrary,  madam,”  returned  Sir  Henry,  kindly, 
**  it  rejoices  me  to  say  that  I  am  a  bearer  of  her  majesty’s 
pardon.” 

Clogged  by  the  condition  of  my  becoming  a  Catholic,  I 
presume?  ”  rejoined  Jane,  disdainfully. 

“  Clogged  by  no  condition,”  replied  Bedingfeld,  "  except 
that  of  your  living  in  retirement.” 

Jane  could  scarcely  credit  her  senses,  smd  she  looked  so  be¬ 
wildered  that  the  knight  repeated  what  he  had  said. 

“  And  my  husband  T  ”  demanded  Jane,  eagerly. 

“  He  too  is  free,”  replied  Bedingfeld  ;  “  and  on  the  same 
terms  as  yourself.  You  are  both  at  liberty  to  quit  the  Tower 
as  soon  as  you  think  proper.  Lord  Guilford  Dudley  has  al¬ 
ready  been  apprised  of  licr  bigness’s  clemency,  and  will  join 
you  hare  in  a  few  minutes.” 

Jane  heard  no  mure.  The  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  joyful  intelligence  was  too  much  for  her  ;  and 
uttering  a  faint  cry,  she  sank  senseless  into  the  arnu  of  the 
old  knight. 

XXII . or  Jane’s  raturn  to  Sion  House  ;  and  of  ber  endaavars  to 

dissuade  ber  husbaud  fruut  joining  the  conspiracy  agaiust  Queen 

Mary. 

That  night  Lord  Guilford  Dudley  and  Jane,  attended  by 
Cbolmondeley,  who  was  included  in  the  pardon,  left  tha 
Tower,  and  repaired  to  Sion  House.  On  finding  herself  once 
more  restored  to  freedom,  and  an  inmate  of  the  house  she 
loved  so  well,  Jane  was  completely  prostrated.  Joy  was 
more  difficult  to  bear  than  aiHiction;  and  the  firmness  that 
had  sustained  her  throughout  her  severest  trials  now  altoge¬ 
ther  forsook  her.  But  a  few  days  brought  back  her  calmness, 
and  she  poured  forth  her  heartfelt  thanks  to  that  beneficent 
Being,  who  bad  restored  her  to  so  much  felicity.  Measureless 
content  seemed  hers,  and  as  she  traversed  the  long  galleries 
and  halls  of  the  ancient  mansion — as  she  wandered  through 
its  garden  walks, — or  by  the  river’s  side — she  felt  that  even 
in  ^r  proudest  moment  she  had  never  known  a  tithe  of  the 
happiness  she  now  experienced. 

Day  after  day  flew  rapidly  by,  and, pursuing  nearly  the  same 
course  she  had  adopted  in  prison,  slie  never  allowed  an  hour 
to  pass  that  was  nut  profitably  employed.  But  she  observed 
with  concern  that  her  husband  did  nut  share  her  happiness. 
He  grew  moody  and  discontented,  and  became  far  more  re¬ 
served  than  she  had  heretofore  known  him.  Shunning  her 
socie^,  he  secluded  himself  in  his  chamber,  to  which  he  ad¬ 
mitted  no  one  but  Cbolmondeley. 

This  conduct  Jane  attributed  in  some  degree  to  the  effect 
produced  upon  his  spirits  by  the  reverse  of  fortune  be  had 
sustained,  and  by  his  long  imprisonment.  But  she  could  not 
help  fearing,  though  he  did  not  confide  the  secrets  of  his  bo¬ 
som  to  her,  that  be  still  cherished  the  project  be  had  darkly 
hinted  at.  She  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  frequent 
visits  of  her  father,  who  like  her  husband,  had  an  anxious 
look,  and  by  other  guests  who  arrived  at  nigthfall,  and  de¬ 
parted  as  secretly  as  they  came. 

As  soon  as  this  conviction  seized  her,  she  determined,  at  the 
hazard  of  incurring  his  displeasure,  to  speak  to  her  husband 
on  the  subject ;  and  accordingly,  one  day,  when  he  entered 
her  room  with  a  moodier  biow  than  usual,  she  remarked,  **  1 
have  observed  with  much  uneasiness,  dear  Dudley,  that  ever 
since  our  release  from  imprisonment,  a  gradually-increasing 
gloom  has  taken  possession  ef  you.  You  shun  my  regards, 
and  avoid  my  society, — nay,  you  do  not  even  converse  with 
me,  unless  I  wring  a  few  reluctant  answers  from  you.  To 
what  must  I  attribute  this  change  7  ” 

To  any  thing  but  want  of  affection  for  you,  dear  Jane,” 
replied  Dudley,  with  a  melancholy  smile,  while  be  fondly 
pressed  her  hsmd.  "  You  had  once  secrets  from  me  it  is  my 
turn  to  retaliate,  and  be  mysterious  toward  you.” 

”  You  will  not  suppose  me  influenced  by  idle  curiosity  if  I 
entreat*  e  be  admitted  to  your  confidence,  my  dear  lord,”  re¬ 
plied  J  \ne.  ”  Seeing  you  thus  oppressed  with  care,  and 


knowing  how  much  relief  is  afforded  by  sharing  the  burden 
with  another,  i  urge  you,  for  your  own  sake,  to  impart  the 
cause  of  your  anxiety  to  me.  If  I  cannot  give  you  counsel,  I 
can  sympathy.” 

Dudley  shook  his  bead,  and  made  a  slight  effort  to  change 
the  conversation. 

“  1  will  not  be  turned  from  my  purpose,”  persisted  Jane  ; 
“  I  am  the  truest  friend  you  have  upon  earth,  and  deserve  to 
be  trusted.” 

1  would  trust  you,  Jane,  if  I  dared,”  replied  Dudley. 

”  Dared  1  ”  she  echoed.  “  What  is  there  that  a  husband 
dares  not  confide  to  bis  wife?  ” 

“  In  this  instance  much,”  answered  Dudley ;  “  nor  can  I  tell 
you  what  occasions  the  gloom  you  have  noticed,  until  1  have 
your  plighted  word  that  you  will  not  reveal  aught  1  may  say 
to  you.  And  further,  that  you  will  act  according  to  my 
wishes.” 

“  Dudley,”  replied  Jane  gravely,  “  your  demand  convinces 
me  that  my  suspicions  are  correct.  What  need  of  binding  me 
to  secresy,  and  exacting  my  obedience,  unless  you  are  acting 
wrongfully,  and  desire  me  to  do  so  likewise  ?  Shall  1  tell 
why  you  fear  J  should  divulge  your  secret — why  you  are  ap- 
preliensive  1  should  hesitate  to  obey  your  commands?  You 
are  plotting  against  the  Queen,  and  dread  1  should  interfere 
with  you.” 

“  1  have  no  such  fears,”  replied  Dudley,  sternly. 

“Then  you  own  that  1  am  right?  ”  cried  Jane,  anxiously. 

“You  are  so  far  right,”  replied  Dudley,  “that  I  am  re¬ 
solved  to  depose  Mary,  and  restore  you  to  the  throne,  of  which 
she  has  unjustly  deprived  you.” 

“  Not  unjustly,  Dudley,  for  she  is  the  rightful  Queen,  and  I 
was  a  usurper,”  replied  Jane.  “  But  oh !  my  dear,  dear, 
lord,  can  you  have  the  ingratitude — for  1  will  use  no  harsher 
term,  to  requite  her  clemency  thus?  ” 

“  I  owe  her  no  thanks,”  replied  Dudley,  fiercely.  “  I  have 
solicited  no  grace  from  her,  and  if  she  has  pardoned  me,  it 
was  of  her  own  free  will.  It  is  part  of  her  present  policy  to 
affect  the  merciful.  But  she  showed  no  mercy  toward  my 
father. 

“  And  does  not  your  present  conduct,  dear  Dudley,  prove 
how  necessary  it  is  for  princes,  who  would  preserve  their 
government  undisturbed,  to  shut  their  hearts  to  compassion?” 
returned  Jane.  “  You  will  fail  in  this  enterprise  if  you  pro¬ 
ceed  in  it.  And  even  I,  who  love  you  most,  and  am  most 
earnest  for  your  happiness  and  honor,  do  no  desire  it  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  It  is  based  upon  injustice,  and  will  have  no  support 
from  the  right-minded.” 

“Tush!”  cried  Dudley,  impatiently.  “I  well  knew  you 
would  oppose  my  project,  and  therefore  I  would  not  reveal  it 
to  you.  You  shall  be  Queen  in  spite  of  yourself.” 

“  Never  again,”  rejoined  Jane,  mournfully never  again 
shall  my  brow  be  pressed  by  that  fatal  circlet.  Oh  !  if  it  is  fur 
me  you  are  about  to  engage  in  this  wild  and  desperate  scheme, 
(earn  that  even  if  it  succeeded,  it  will  be  futile.  Nothing 
should  ever  induce  me  to  mount  the  throne  again  ;  nor,  if  I 
am  permitted  to  occupy  it,  to  quit  this  calm  retreat.  Be 
persuaded  by  me,  dear  Dudley.  Abandon  your  project.  If 
you  persist  in  it,  I  shall  scarcely  feel  justified  in  withholding 
it  from  the  Queen.” 

“  How,  madam,”  exclaimed  Dudley,  sternly  ;  “  would  you 
destroy  your  husband  ?  ” 

“  1  would  save  him,”  replied  Jane. 

“  A  plague  upon  your  zeal !  ”  cried  Dudley,  fiercely.  “  If  I 
thought  you  capable  of  such  treachery,  I  would  ensure  your 
silence.” 

“  And  if  I  thought  you  capable,  dear  Dudley,  of  such  black 
treason  to  a  sovereign  to  »*hom  you  owe  not  merely  loy  alty  and 
devotion,  but  life  itself,  no  consideration  of  affection,  still 
less  intimidation,  should  prevent  me  from  disclosing  it,  so 
that  I  might  spare  you  the  commission  of  so  foul  a  crime.” 

“  Do  St*,  then,”  replied  Dudley,  in  a  taunting  lone.  “  Seek 
Mary’s  presence.  Tell  her  jthat  your  husband  and  his  bro¬ 
thers  are  engaged  in  a  plot  to  place  you  on  the  thrwne.  Tell 
her  that  your  two  uncles,  the  Lords  John  and  Thomas  Grey, 
are  conspiring  with  them — that  your  father,  the  Duke  of  Suf¬ 
folk,  is  the  promoter,  the  leader,  of  the  design.” 

“  My  father!  ”  exclaimed  Jane,  with  a  look  of  inexpressi¬ 
ble  anguish. 

“  Add  that  the  Earl  of  Devon,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  Throck¬ 
morton,  Sir  Peter  Carew,  and  a  hundred  others,  are  leagued 
together  to  prevent  the  spread  of  popery  in  this  country — to 
cast  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  with  which  the  people  are  threatened 
and  to  place  a  Protestant  monarch  on  the  throne.  Tell 
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her  thi«,  and  bring  your  husband — your  falher — your  whole 
race— to  the  block.  Tell  her  this,  and  you,  the  pretended 
rhampion  of  the  gospel,  will  prove  yourself  its  went  f«>e.— 
Tell  her  this— enable  her  to  cruah  the  rising  rebellion,  and 
England  i«  delivered  to  the  domination  of  Spam — to  the  in¬ 
quisition— to  the  rule  of  the  pope — to  idolatrous  oppression. 
Now,  ge  and  tell  her  this.” 

“  Dudley,  Dudley,”  exclaimed  Jane,  in  a  troubled  tone, 
“  you  put  evil  thoughts  into  my  hea<l — you  tempt  me  sorely.” 

“  I  tempt  you  only  to  stand  between  your  religion  and  the 
danger  with  which  it  is  manaced,”  returned  her  husband. — 
“Since  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  Mary’s  designs  are  no 
Id  iger  doubtful;  andh*r  meditated  union  with  Philip  of  Spain 
li  is  stricken  terror  into  the  hearts  of  all  good  Protestants.  A 
blo<*dy  and  terrible  season  for  our  church  is  at  hand,  if  it  be 
not  averted.  And  it  can  only  be  averted  by  the  removal  of 
tlie  bigoted  Queen  who  now  tills  the  throne.” 

“  There  is  much  truth  in  what  you  say,  Dudley,”  replied 
Jane,  bursting  info  tears.  “  Christ’s  faithful  Hock  are  indeed 
in  fearful  peril ;  but  bloodshed  and  rebellion  will  not  set  them 
right.  Mary  is  our  liege  mistress,  and  if  we  rise  against  her 
we  commit  a  grievous  sin  against  heaven,  and  a  crime  against 
the  state.” 


“Crime  or  not,”  replied  Dudley,  “  the  English  nation  will  ; 
never  endure  a  Spanish  yoke  nor  submit  to  the  supremacy  of  j 
the  see  of  Home.  Jane,  1  now  tell  you  that  this  plot  may  be  i 
revealed — may  be  defeated ;  but  another  will  be  instantly  | 
hatched,  for  the  minds  of  all  true  Englishmen  are  discontented,  > 
and  Mary  will  never  maintain  her  sovereignty  while  she  pro-  j 
fesses  this  hateful  faith,  and  holds  to  her  resolution  of  wedding  ! 
a  foreign  prince.”  I 

“  If  this  be  so,  still  I  have  no  title  to  the  throne,”  rejoined  1 
.Jane.  The  Princess  Elizabeth  is  next  in  succession,  and  a 
Protestant.”  [ 

“  I  need  scarcely  remind  you,”  replied  Dudley,  “  that  the  j 
act  just  passed,  annuling  the  divorce  of  Henry  the  Eighth  from  I 
Catherine  of  Ariagon,  has  annihilated  Elizabeth’s  claims,  by  { 
rendering  her  illegitimate.  Besides,  she  has,  of  late,  shown  j 
a  disposition  to  embrace  her  sister’s  creed.” 

“It  may  be  so  given  out — nay,  she  may  encourage  the  no¬ 
tion  herself,”  replied  Jane  ;  “  but  I  know  Elizabeth  too  well 
to  believe  for  a  moment  she  could  abandon  her  faith.” 

“  It  is  enough  fur  me  she  has  feigned  to  do  so,”  replied  ! 
Dudley,  “  and  by  this  means  alienated  her  party.  On  yon,  j 
June,  the  people’s  hopes  are  tixed.  Do  not  disappoint  j 
them.”  i 


”  Cease  to  importune  me  further,  my  dear  lord.  I  cannot 
govern  myself — still  less,  a  great  nation.” 

“  You  shall  occupy  the  throne,  and  entrust  the  reins  ef  go¬ 
vernment  to  me,”  observed  Dudley.  i 

”  There  your  ambitious  designs  peep  forth,  my  lord,”  re¬ 
joined  Jane.  “  It  is  for  yourself  not  for  me  you  are  plotting. 
You  would  be  King.” 

“  I  would,”  returned  Dudley.  “  There  is  no  need  to  mask  | 
my  wishes  now.”  1 

“  Sooner  than  this  shall  be,”  rejoined  Jane,  severely,  “  I  | 
will  hasten  to  Whitehall,  and  warn  Mary  of  her  danger.”  I 
“  Do  so,”  replied  Dudley,  “  and  take  your  last  farewell  of 
m®.  You  are  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  plot — of  the  names 
and  object  of  those  concerned  in  it.  Reveal  all — make  your  own 
terms  with  the  Queen.  But  think  not  you  cun  check  it.  We 
have  gone  too  far  to  retreat.  Whvnthe  royal  guards  come 
hither  to  convey  me  to  the  Tower,  they  will  not  find  their  ; 
prey,  but  they  will  soon  hear  of  me.  You  will  precipitate  ’ 
measures,  but  you  will  not  prevent  them.  Go,  madam.”  | 
“  Dudley,”  replied  Jane,  falling  at  his  feet — “  by  your  love  ; 
for  me — by  your  allegiance  to  your  sovereign — by  your  duty  j 
to  your  maker — by  every  consideration  that  weighs  witli  you  ; 
— I  implore  you  to  relinguisb  your  design.”  j 

“  1  have  already  told  you  my  fixejl  determination,  madam,”  | 
he  returned,  repulsing  her.  “  Act  as  you  think  proper.” 

Jane  arose  and  walked  slowly  toward  the  door.  Dudley  , 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  hadf  drew  it,  and  then  thrusting  ! 
it  back  into  the  scabbard,  muttered  between  his  ground  teeth. 
No,  no — let  her  go.  She  dares  not  betray  me.” 

As  Jane  reached  the  door,  her  strength  failed  her,  and  she 
caught  against  the  hangings  for  support.  “Dudley,”  she 
murmured,  “  help  me — I  faint.” 

In  an  instant  be  was  by  her  side. 

**  You  cannot  betray  your  hasbaadT  ”  he  said,  catching  her 
in  his  arms. 

“  I  cannot— I  cannot,”  she  murmured,  as  her  bead  fell  upon 
his  bosom.  | 


-T.  he  Nautilus — Recrret. 

Jane  kept  her  husband’s  secret.  But  her  own  pear®  of 
mind  was  utterly  gone.  Her  walks — her  studies — her  occupa¬ 
tion — had  no  longer  any  charms  for  her.  Even  devotion  had 
lost  its  solace.  She  could  no  longer  examine  her  breast  as 
heretofore— no  longer  believe  herself  repnmchless!  She  felt 
sV.e  was  ana  ccessory  to  the  great  crime  about  to  lie  committed  ; 
and  with  a  sad  presentiment  of  the  result,  she  became  a  prey 
to  grief — almost  to  despair. 


THE  NAUTILUS. 

Sr  PAXK  SBNJAMIN. 

The  Nautilus  ever  loves  to  glide 
Upon  the  crest  ®f  the  radiant  tide. 

When  the  sky  is  clear  and  the  wave  is  bright. 

Look  over  the  sea  for  a  lovely  sight ! 

You  may  watch  and  watch  for  many  a  mil®. 

And  never  see  Nautilus  all  the  while, 

Till  just  as  your  patience  is  nearly  lost, 

Lo  1  there  is  a  bark  in  the  sunlight  toss’d ! 

“  Sail  ho  !  and  whither  away  so  fast  T  ” 

What  a  curious  thing  she  has  rigged  for  a  mast .' 

“  Ahoy  !  ahoy  !  do  n’t  you  hear  our  hail  1  ” 

How  the  breeze  is  swelling  her  gossamer  sail ! 

The  good  ship  Nautilus — yes,  ’t  is  she! 

Sailing  over  the  gold  of  the  placid  sea; 

And  though  she  never  will  deign  reply, 

I  could  tell  her  hull  with  the  glance  of  an  eye. 

New.  I  wonder  where  Nautilus  can  be  bound ; 

Or  does  she  always  sail  round  and  round. 

With  the  fairy  queen  and  her  court  on  board. 

And  mariner-sprites,  a  glittering  horde  T 
Does  she  roam  and  roam  till  the  evening  light  t 
And  where  does  she  go  in  the  deep  midnight^ 

So  crazy  a  vessel  could  hardly  sail. 

Or  weather  the  blow  of  *  a  fine  stiiT  gale.’ 

Oh,  the  self-same  hand  that  holds  the  chain, 

W'hich  the  ocean  binds  to  the  rocky  main — 

Which  guards  from  wivck  when  the  tempest  raves. 
And  the  stout  ship  reels  on  the  surging  waves — 
Directs  the  course  of  thy  little  bark. 

And  in  the  light  or  the  shadow  dark. 

And  near  the  shore  or  far  at  sea. 

Makes  safe  a  billowy  path  for  thee  ! 


REGRET. 

ST  MBS.  EDWABD  THOMAS. 

O,  I  may  smile !  O,  I  nay  weep !  or  droop  the  head  and  die, 
Uiiblesiby  that  long-cherished  tongue,  unmarked  by  that  food  «ye. 
Whose  fiances  1  have  ido'ized  through  every  care  and  strife, 

Until  they  shoue,  O  Uod  !  ta  me.  the  brightest  stars  of  life! 

Throiigh  all  the  laugh  ug,  suauy  hours  of  girlhood’*  deeting  day. 
Those  tender  eyes  beamed  fond  on  mias,  with  Love’s  impassioned 
ray; 

Yet  I  have  seen,  O  misery!  in  Death’s  cold  slumber  set. 

The  bright,  the  beaming,  loving  eyes  I  never  can  forget! 

O,  others  may  have  bitter  griefs  to  cause  their  teors  to  flow, 

Rat  none  can  ever  feel,  like  me,  such  hopeleseness  of  wo; 

For  they  must  know  a  time  will  come,  mid  all  their  care  and  pain, 

Te  light  the  heart  that  now  despai^  with  Hope’*  bnght  baaas  again. 
Rut  all  so  drear  to  m«  appears,  as  if  the  sun  had  died, 

And  every  flower  he’d  kissed  to  life,  was  withered  in  its  pride ; 

While  all  that  bloomed  around  mine  heart,  lit  by  that  gentle  eye, 

In  btigbt  and  deselatton  o’er  the  ruined  mourner  lie. 

Ah!  summer  flowers  will  bloom  again,  nnd  summer  birds  will  sii  g. 
But  hearu,  whose  bud  of  love  is  nipped,  know  no  returning  spring ; 
Stern  winter,  with  its  chill  and  storms,  in  bluakneas  reigns  supreme, 
With  Botene  imy  of  futBre  hope  to  ahdd  b  kiBdly  gleam. 


IircoHSHTBHCT. — Inconsistency  is  a  thing  which  every  one 
denounces,  yet  which  all  practice,  with  ihe  eaception  of  the 
obstinate,  who  alone  are  consistent  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word.  If  a  man  boast  of  never  having  altered  hie  opinioas, 
set  him  down  as  a  blockhead  bt  yond  the  influenc®  of  insiruc- 
lion. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXI. 

With  steps  more  faltmn^  and  unsteady  than  those  with 
which  she  had  approached  the  room,  the  child  withdrew  from 
the  door,  and  groped  her  way  back  to  iier  own  ciiamber.  The 
terror  she  had  lately  felt  was  nothing  compared  with  that 
which  now  oppressed  lier.  No  strange  robber,  no  treacherous 
host  conniving  at  the  plunder  of  his  guests,  or  stealing  to  their 
beds  to  kill  them  in  their  sleep,  no  nightly  prowler,  however 
terrible  and  cruel,  could  have  awakened  in  her  bosom  half  the 
dread  which  the  recognition  of  her  silent  visiter  inspired. 
The  gray-headed  old  man  gliding  like  a  ghost  into  a  room  and 
acting  the  thief  while  he  supposed  her  fast  asleep,  then  bear¬ 
ing  off  his  prize  and  hanging  over  it  with  the  ghastly  exulta¬ 
tion  she  had  witnessed,  was  worse — immeasurably  worse,  and 
far  more  dreadful,  for  the  moment,  to  reflect  upon — than  any 
thing  her  wildest  fi^ncy  eeuld  have  suggested.  If  he  should 
return — there  was  no  lock  oi  bolt  upon  the  door,  and  if,  dis- 
tnistful  of  having  left  some  money  yet  behind,  he  should  come 
back  to  seek  for  more — a  vague  awe  and  horror  surrounded 
tlie  idea  of  his  slinking  in  again  with  stealthy  tread,  and  turn¬ 
ing  his  face  toward  the  empty  bed,  while  sh*  shrank  down 
close  at  his  feet  to  avoid  his  touch,  which  was  almost  insup¬ 
portable.  She  sat  and  listened.  Hark  !  A  footstep  on  the 
stairs,  and  now  the  door  was  slowly  opening.  It  was  but  im¬ 
agination,  yet  imagination  had  all  the  terrors  of  reality;  nay, 
it  was  worse,  fur  the  reality  would  have  come  and  gone,  and 
there  an  encl,  but  in  imagination  it  was  always  coming,  and 
never  went  away. 

The  feeling  which  beset  the  child  was  one  of  dim,  uncertain 
horror.  She  had  no  fear  of  the  dear  old  grandfather,  in  whose 
love  for  her  this  disc‘ase  of  the  brain  had  been  engendered  ; 
but  the  man  she  had  seen  that  night,  wrapt  in  the  game  of 
chance,  lurking  in  her  room,  and  counting  the  money  by  the 
glimmering  light,  seemed  like  another  creature  in  his  shape, 
a  monstrous  distortion  of  his  image,  a  something  t«  recoil 
from,  and  lie  the  more  afraid  of,  because  it  bore  a  likeness  to 
him,  and  kept  close  about  her,  as  he  did.  She  could  scarcely 
connect  her  own  affectionate  companion,  save  by  his  loss, 
witli  this  old  man,  so  like  yat  so  unlika  him.  She  had  wept 
to  see  him  dull  and  quiet.  How  much  greater  cause  she  had 
for  weeping  now ! 

The  child  sat  watching  and  thinking  of  these  things,  until 
the  phantom  in  her  mind  so  increased  in  gloom  and  terror, 
that  she  felt  it  would  be  a  relief  to  hear  the  old  man’s  voice, 
or,  if  he  were  asleep,  even  to  see  him,  and  banish  some  of  the 
fears  that  clustered  round  his  image.  She  stole  down  the 
stairs  and  passage  again.  The  door  was  still  ajar  as  she  had 
left  it,  and  the  candle  burning  as  before. 

She  had  her  candle  in  her  hand,  prepared  to  say,  if  he  were 
waking,  that  she  was  uneasy  and  could  not  rest,  and  had  come 
to  see  if  his  were  still  alight.  Looking  into  the  room,  she 
saw  him  lying  calmly  on  his  bed,  and  she  took  courage  to  en¬ 
ter. 

Fast  asleep — no  passion  in  the  face,  no  avarice,  no  anxiety, 
no  wild  desire;  all  gentle,  tranquil,  and  at  peace.  This  was 
not  the  gambler,  or  the  shadow  in  her  room ;  this  was  not 
even  the  worn  and  jaded  man  whose  face  had  so  often  met 
her  own  in  the  gray  morning  light;  this  washer  dear  old 
friend,  her  harmless  fellow-traveler,  her  good,  kind,  grand¬ 
father. 

She  had  no  fear  as  she  looked  upon  his  slumbering  features, 
but  she  had  a  deep  and  weighty  sorrow,  and  it  found  its  relief 
in  tears. 

'  God  bless  him  !  ”  said  the  child,  stooping  softly  to  kiss  his 
placid  cheek.  1  see  too  well  now,  that  they  would  indeed 
part  us  if  they  found  us  out,  and  shut  him  up  from  the  light  of 
the  sun  and  sky.  He  has  only  me  to  help  him.  God  bless  us 
both!” 

Lighting  her  candle,  she  retreated  as  silently  as  she  had 
come,  and,  gaining  her  own  room  once  more,  sat  up  during 
the  remainder  of  that  long,  long,  miserable  night. 

At  last  the  day  turned  her  waning  candle  pale,  and  she  fell 
asleep.  She  was  quickly  roused  by  the  girl  who  had  shewn 
her  up  to  bed ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  was  dressed,  prepared  to 
go  down  to  her  grandfather.  But  first  she  searched  her  pocket 

*  Contiaaed  from  page  <15. 


and  found  that  her  money  was  all  gone — not  a  sixpence  re¬ 
mained. 

The  old  man  was  ready,  and  in  a  few  seconds  they  were  on 
their  road.  The  child  thought  he  rather  avoided  her  eye,  and 
appeared  to  expect  that  she  would  tell  him  of  her  loss.  She 
felt  she  must  do  that,  or  he  might  suspect  tl»e  truth. 

“  Grandfather,”  she  said,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  after  they 
^  had  walked  about  a  mile  in  silence,  “  do  you  think  they  are 
\  honest  people  at  the  house  yonder  7  ” 

“  Why?  ”  returned  the  old  man  trembling.  “  Do  I  think 
i  them  honest? — yes,  they  played  honestly.” 

“  1  ’ll  tell  you  why  I  ask,”  rejoined  Nell.  “  I  lost  some 
!  money  last  night— out  of  my  bedroom  I  am  sure.  Unless  it 
i  was  taken  by  somebody  in  jest — only  in  jest,  dear  grandfather, 

I  which  would  make  me  laugh  heartily  if  1  could  but  know 
1  it - ” 

1  **  Who  would  Jake  money  in  jest?  ”  returned  the  old  man 

I  in  a  hurried  manner.  “  Those  who  take  money,  take  it  to 
I  keep.  Do  n’t  talk  of  jest.” 

1  “  Then  it  was  stolen  out  of  my  room,  dear,”  said  the  child, 

j  whose  last  hope  was  destroyed  by  the  manner  of  this  reply. 

I  “  But  is  there  no  more,  Nell  ?  ”  said  the  old  man ;  ”  no  more 
j  any  where  ?  Was  it  all  taken— every  farthing  of  it — was  there 
nothing  left?  ” 

“  Nothing,”  replied  the  child. 

“We  must  get  more,”  said  the  old  man,  “we  must  earn 
i  it,  Nell,  hoard  it  up,  scrape  it  together,  come  by  it  somehow. 
Never  mind  this  loss.  Tell  nobody  of  it,  and  perhaps  wo  may 
regain  it.  Do  n’t  ask  how  ;  we  may  regain  it,  and  a  great 
deal  more;  but  tell  nobody,  or  trouble  may  come  of  it.  And 
so  they  took  it  out  of  thy  room,  when  thou  wart  asleep,”  ho 
added,  in  a  compassionate  tone,  very  different  from  the  secret, 
cunning  way,  in  which  be  bad  spoken  until  now.  “  Poor  Nell, 
poor  little  Nell!  ” 

Tbe  child  hung  down  her  head  and  wept.  The  sympathis¬ 
ing  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  was  quite  sincere;  she  was  sure 
of  that.  It  was  not  the  lightest  part  of  her  sorrow  to  know 
that  this  was  done  for  her. 

“  Not  a  word  about  it  to  any  one  but  me,”  said  the  old 
man,  “  no  not  even  to  me,”  he  added  hastily,  “  for  it  can  do  no 
good.  All  the  losses  that  ever  were,  are  not  worth  tears  from 
thy  eyes,  darling.  Why  should  they  be,  when  we  will  win 
them  back  ?” 

“  Let  them  go,”  said  the  child  looking  up.  “  Let  them  go, 
once  and  for  ever,  and  I  would  never  shed  another  tear  if 
every  penny  had  been  a  thousand  pounds.” 

“Well,  well,”  returned  tbe  old  man,  checking  himself  as 
some  impetuous  answer  rose  to  his  lips,  “  she  knows  no  bet¬ 
ter.  I  should  be  thankful  for  it.” 

“  But  listen  to  me,”  said  the  child  earnestly,  “  will  you 
listen  to  me  ?  ” 

“  Ay,  ay,  I  ’ll  listen,”  returned  the  old  man,  still  without 
looking  at  her  ;  “  a  pretty  voice.  It  has  always  a  sweet  sound 
to  me.  It  always  had  when  it  was  her  mother’s,  poor  child.” 

“  Let  me  persuade  you,  then — oh,  do  let  me  persuade  yon,” 
i  said  the  child,  “  to  th'nk  no  more  of  gains  or  losses,  and  to 
try  no  fortune  but  the  fortune  we  pursue  together.” 

“  We  pursue  this  aim  together,”  retorted  her  grandfather, 
still  looking  away  and  seeming  to  confer  with  himself. — 
“  Whose  image  sanctifies  the  game  ?  ” 

“  Have  we  been  worse  off,”  resumed  the  child,  “  since  you 
forgot  these  cares,  and  we  have  been  traveling  on  together  ? 

I  Have  we  not  been  much  better  and  happier  without  a  home 
I  to  shelter  us,  than  ever  we  were  in  that  unhappy  house,  when 
I  they  were  on  your  mind  ?  ” 

“  She  sfiealis  the  truth,”  murmured  the  old  man  in  the  same 
tone  as  before.  “  It  must  not  turn  me,  but  it  is  the  truth — no 
doubt  it  is.” 

“  Only  remember  what  we  have  been  since  that  bright 
morning  when  we  turned  our  backs  upon  it  for  the  last  time,” 
said  Nell,  “  only  remember  what  we  have  been  since  we  baxe 
been  free  of  all  those  oiiseries — what  peaceful  days  and  quiet 
nights  we  have  had — what  pleasant  times  we  have  known — 
what  happiness  we  have  enjoyed.  If  we  have  been  tired  or 
hungry,  we  have  been  soon  refreshed,  and  slept  the  sounder 
for  it.  Think  what  beautiful  things  we  have  seen,  and  how 
contented  we  have  felt.  And  why  was  this  blessed  change?” 

He  stopped  her  with  a  motion  of  his  hand,  and  bade  her 
talk  to  him  no  more  just  then,  for  he  was  busy.  After  a  time 
he  kissed  her  cheek,  still  nsotioning  her  to  silence,  and  walked 
on,  looking  far  before  him,  and  sometimes  stopping  and  gaz¬ 
ing  with  a  puckered  brow  upon  the  ground,  as  if  he  were 
painfully  trying  to  collect  his  disordered  thoughts.  Once  she 
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saw  t^ars  in  hi*  eye^.  Wh**n  he  had  gone  on  thu*  for  some  | 
lime,  he  t<K)k  her  han«l  in  his  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  \ 
with  nothing  of  the  violence  or  animation  of  his  late  manner  ;  j 
and  so,  by  degrees  so  fine  that  the  child  could  not  trace  them, 
settled  down  into  his  usual  quiet  way,  and  sutfered  her  to 
1«>nd  him  where  she  would. 

When  they  presented  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  stu¬ 
pendous  collection,  they  found,  a*  Nell  had  anticipated,  that 
Mrs.  Jarley  was  not  yet  out  ofl>cd,  and  that,  although  she 
had  suffered  some  uneasiness  on  their  account  overnight,  and 
had  indeed  sat  up  for  them  until  past  eleven  o’clock,  she  had 
retired  in  the  persuason,  that,  b<*ing  overtaken  by  storm  at 
some  distance  from  home,  they  had  sought  the  nearest  shel¬ 
ter,  and  would  not  return  before  morning.  Nell  immediately 
applied  herself  with  great  assiduity  to  the  decoration  and  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  room,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  completing 
her  task,  and  dressing  herself  neatly,  hr  fore  the  beloved  of  the 
Royal  Family  came  down  to  breakfast. 

‘‘  We  have  n’t  had,”  said  Mrs.  Jnrley  ^when  the  meal  wa* 
over,  ”  more  than  eight  of  Miss  Monflathers’s  young  ladies 
all  the  time  we ’ve  been  here,  and  there ’s  twenty-six  of ’m, 
as  I  was  told  by  the  cook  when  I  asked  her  a  question  or  twe 
and  put  her  on  the  free-list.  We  must  try  ’em  with  a  parcel 
of  new  bills,  and  you  shall  take  it,  my  dear,  and  see  what  ef¬ 
fect  that  has  upon  ’em.” 

The  proposed  exhibition  being  one  of  paramount  importance, 
Mrs.  Jarley  adjusted  Nell’s  bonnet  with  her  own  hands,  de¬ 
claring  that  she  certainly  did  look  very  pretty,  and  reflected 
credit  on  the  establishment,  dismissed  her  with  many  com¬ 
mendations,  and  certain  needful  directions  as  to  the  turnings 
on  the  right  which  she  was  to  take,  and  the  turnings  on  the 
left  which  she  was  to  avoid.  Thus  instructed,  Nell  had  do  [ 
difficulty  in  finding  out  Miss  Monflathers’s  Boarding  and  Day 
Establishment,  which  was  a  large  house,  with  a  high  wall, 
and  a  large  garden-gate  with  a  large  brass  plate,  and  a  small 
grating  through  which  Miss  Monflathers’s  parlor-maid  in¬ 
spected  all  visiters  before  admitting  them;  for  norliing  in  the 
shape  of  a  man — no,  not  even  a  milkman — was  suffered,  with¬ 
out  special  license,  to  jiass  that  gate.  Even  the  tax-gatherer, 
who  was  stout,  and  wore  spectacle*  and  a  broad-brimmed  hat, 
had  the  taxes  handed  through  the  grating.  More  obdurate 
than  gate  of  adamant  or  brass,  this  gate  of  Miss  Monflathers’s 
frowned  on  all  mankind.  The  very  butcher  respected  it  as  a 
gate  of  mystery,  and  left  off  whistling  when  he  rangtbe  bell. 

As  Nell  approached  the  awful  door,  it  turned  slowly  upon 
its  hinges  with  a  creaking  noise,  and  forth  from  the  solemn 
grove  beyond,  came  a  long  file  of  young  ladies,  two  and  two, 
all  with  open  books  in  their  hands,  and  some  with  parasols 
likewise.  And  last  of  the  goodly  procession  came  Miss  Muu- 
flathers,  bearing  herself  a  parasol  of  lilac  silk,  and  supported 
by  two  smiling  teachers,  each  mortally  envious  of  the  other, 
and  devoted  unto  Miss  Monflathers. 

Confused  by  the  looks  and  whispers  of  the  girls,  Nell  stood 
with  downcast  eyes  and  suffered  the  procession  to  pass  on, 
until  Miss  Monflathers,  bnnging  up  the  rear,  approached  her, 
when  she  curtseyed  and  presented  her  little  packet ;  on  receipt 
thereof  Miss  Monflathers  commiitided  that  the  line  should 
halt. 

“You’re  the  wax- work  child,  are  you  not? ’’said  Mis* 
Monflathers. 

“  Yes,  ma’am,”  replied  Nell,  coloring  deeply,  for  the 
young  ladies  had  collected  about  her,  and  she  was  the  centre 
on  which  all  eyes  were  fixed. 

“  And  do  n’t  you  think  you  must  be  a  very  wicked  little 
child,”  said  Miss  Monflathers,  who  was  of  rather  uncertain 
temper,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  impressing  moral  truths 
upon  the  tender  minds  of  the  young'ladies,  “  tube  a  wax-work 
child  at  all !  ” 

I’oor  Nell  had  never  viewed  her  position  in  this  light,  and 
not  knowing  what  to  say,  remained  silent,  blushing  more 
deeply  than  before. 

“  Don’t  you  know,”  said  Miss  Monflathers,  “that  it’s  very 
naughty  and  unfeminine,  and  a  pcrvcision  of  the  properties 
wisely  and  l>enignantly  transmitted  to  us,  with  expansive 
powers  te  be  roused  from  their  dormant  state  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  cultivation  T  ” 

The  two  teachers  murmured  their  respectful  approval  of 
this  home-thrust,  and  looked  at  Nell  as  though  they  would 
have  said  that  there  indeed  Miss  Monflathers  had  hit  her 
very  hard.  Then  they  smiled  and  glanced  at  Miss  Monflath- 
ers,  and  then,  their  eyas  meeting,  they  exchanged  looks 
which  plainly  said  that  each  considered  herself  smiler  in  or- 
di  nary  to  Miss  Monflathers,  and  regarded  the  other  as  having 


no  right  to  smile,  and  that  her  so  doing  was  an  act  of  pre¬ 
sumption  and  impertinence. 

“  Do  n’t  you  feel  how  naughty  it  is  of  you,”  resumed  Mis* 
Monflathers,  “  to  be  a  wax-work  child,  when  you  naight  have 
the  proud  consciousness  of  assisting,  to  the-  extent  of  yotir  in¬ 
fant  powers,  the  manufactures  of  your  country  ;  of  improving 
your  mind  by  the  constant  contemplation  of  the  steam  engine  ; 
and  of  earning  a  comfortable  and  independent  subsistence  of 
from  two-and  ninepence  to  three  shillings  per  week  T  Do  n’t 
YOU  know  that  the  harder  you  arc  at  work,  the  happier  you 
are  ?  ” 

“  ‘  How  doth  the  little — murmured  one  of  the  teachers, 
in  quotation  from  Doctor  Watts. 

“  Eh  T  ”  said  Miss  Monflathers,  turning  smartly  round.— 

“  Who  said  that  7  ” 

Of  cour*e  the  teacher  who  had  not  said  it,  indicated  the 
rival  who  had,  whom  Miss  Monflathers  fmwningly  requested 
to  hold  her  peace  ;  by  that  means  throwing  the  informing 
teacher  into  raptures  of  joy. 

“  The  little  busy  bee,”  said  Miss  Monflathers,  drawing 
herself  up,  “  is  applicable  only  to  genteel  children. 

*  la  b<toks,  or  work,  or  hraltbfal  play' 
is  quite  right  as  far  as  they  are  concerned;  and  the  work 
means  painting  on  velvet,  fancy  needh*-work,  or  embroidery. 
In  stich  cases  as  these,”  potnting  to  Nell,  with  her  parasol, 
“and  in  the  case  of  all  poor  jieople’s  children,  we  should 
read  it  thus : 

‘  In  work,  work,  work.  In  work  alway 
Lot  my  first  years  ho  past. 

That  1  may  give  for  ev’ry  day 
Some  good  accouut  at  last.’” 

A  deep  hum  of  applause  rose  not  only  from  the  two 
teachers,  but  from  all  the  pupils,  who  were  equally  astonished  to 
hear  Miss  Monflathers  improvising  after  this  brilliant  style  ; 
for  although  she  had  been  long  known  as  a  politician,  she  had 
never  appeared  before  as  an  original  poet.  Just  then  some¬ 
body  happened  to  discover  that  Nell  was  crying,  and  ail  eyes 
were  again  turned  toward  her. 

There  were  indeed  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  drawing  out  her 
handkerchief  to  brush  them  away,  she  happetted  to  let  it  fall. 
Before  she  could  stoop  to  pick  it  up,  one  young  lady  of  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen,  who  had  been  standing  a  little  apart  from 
the  others,  as  though  she  had  no  recognised  place  among 
them,  sprang  forward  and  put  it  in  her  hand.  She  was  gliding 
timidly  away  agam,  when  she  was  arrested  by  th«  governess. 

“  It  was  Miss  Edwards  who  did  that,  I  know,"  said  Miss 
Monflathers  predictively.  “  Now  I  am  sure  tliat  was  Miss 
Edwards.” 

It  was  Miss  Edwards,  and  every  body  said  it  was  Miss 
Edwards,  and  Miis  IMwards  herself  admitted  that  it  was. 

“  Is  it  nut,”  said  Miss  Monflathers,  putting  down  her  par¬ 
asol  to  take  a  severer  view  of  the  offender,  “  a  most  remark¬ 
able  thing.  Miss  Edwards,  that  you  have  an  attachment  to 
the  lower  classes  which  always  draws  you  to  their  sides  ;  or, 
rather,  is  it  not  a  most  extraordinary  thing  that  all  I  say  and 
do  will  not  wean  you  from  propensities  which  your  original 
station  in  life  have  unhappily  rendered  habitual  to  you,  you 
extremely  vulgar-minded  girl  7  ” 

“  I  really  intended  no  harm,  ma’am,”  said  a  sweet  voice. 
“  It  was  a  momentary  impulse,  indeed.” 

“  An  impulse  !  ”  repeated  Miss  Monflathers  scornfully. 
“  I  wonder  that  you  presume  to  speak  of  impulse*  to  me  ” — 
both  the  teacher*  assented — “  I  am  astonished  ” — both  the 
teachers  were  astonished — “  1  suppose  it  is  an  impulse  which 
I  induces  you  to  take  the  part  of  every  groveling  and  debased 
person  that  comes  in  your  w  ay  ” — both  the  teacher*  supposed 
so  too. 

“  But  I  would  have  you  know.  Mis*  Edwards,”  resumed 
I  the  governess  in  a  tone  of  increased  severity,  “  that  you  can* 
not  be  permitted — if  it  be  only  for  the  sake  of  preserving  a 
proper  example  and  decorum  in  this  establishment — that  you 
cannot  be  jiermitted,  and  that  you  shall  not  be  permitted,  to 
fly  in  the  face  of  your  superioi*  in  this  exceedingly  grr^ss  man¬ 
ner.  If  ^ou  have  no  reason  to  feel  a  becoming  prwle  before 
wax-work  children,  there  are  young  ladies  here  who  have,  and 
you  must  either  defer  to  those  young  ladies  or  leave  the  es¬ 
tablishment,  Miss  Edw’Xrds.” 

This  young  lady,  being  motherless  and  poor,  wa*  appren¬ 
ticed  at  the  school — taught  for  nothing — teaching  others  what 
she  learnt,  for  nothing — boarded  for  nothing — lodged  for  no¬ 
thing — and  set  down  and  rated  as  something  immeasurably 
less  than  nothing,  by  all  the  dwellers  in  the  house.  Tlie 
serYant-maids  felt  her  inferiority,  for  they  were  better  treated ; 
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frra  to  coin«  and  go,  and  regarded  in  their  stations  with  much  | 
more  respect.  The  tearitets  were  infinitely  superior,  for  they  | 
had  paid  to  go  to  school  in  their  time,  aad  were  paid  now.  | 
The  pupils  cared  little  for  a  companion  who  had  no  grand  i 
stories  to  tell  about  home;  no  friends  to  come  with  post- 
horses,  and  be  received  in  all  humility,  with  cake  and  wine,  ' 
by  the  governess  ;  no  deferential  servant  to  attend  and  liear  ! 
her  home  for  the  holidays;  nothing  genteel  to  talk  about,  and 
nothing  to  display,  but  why  was  Miss  Mondathers  always  \ 
vexed  and  irritated  with  the  poor  apprentice — how  did  that  j 
come  to  pass  T  j 

Why,  the  gayest  feather  in  Miss  Monflathers’s  cap,  and  the  ■ 
brightest  glory  of  Miss  Monflathers’s  school,  was  a  baronet’s 
daughter — the  real  live  daughter  of  a  real  live  baronet — who, 
by  some  extraordinary  reversal  of  the  laws  of  nature,  was  not  1 
only  plain  in  features  but  dull  in  intellect,  while  the  poor  ap-  j 
prentice  had  both  a  ready  wit,  and  a  handsome  face  and  fig-  i 
ure.  It  seems  incredible.  Here  was  Miss  Edwards,  who  i 
only  paid  a  small  premium  which  had  been  spent  long  ago,  i 
every  day  outshining  and  excelling  the  baronet’s  daughter,  ! 
who  learned  all  the  extras  (or  was  taught  them  all)  and  whose 
half-yearly  bill  cama  to  double  that  of  any  otlier  young  lady’s  j 
in  the  school,  making  no  account  of  the  honor  and  reputation  ' 
of  her  pupilage.  Therefore,  and  because  she  was  a  depend-  i 
ant.  Miss  Monflathers  had  a  great  dislike  to  Miss  Edwards,  | 
and  was  spiteful  to  her,  and  aggravated  by  her,  and,  when  she  | 
had  compassion  on  little  Nell,  verbally  fell  upon  and  mal-  I 
treated  her  as  we  have  already  seen.  | 

“  You  will  not  take  the  air  to-day,  Miss  Edwards,”  said  | 
Miss  Mnnflathers.  ”  Have  the  goodness  to  retire  to  your  I 
own  room,  and  not  leave  it  without  permission.” 

The  poor  girl  was  moving  hastily  away,  when  she  was  sud¬ 
denly,  in‘  naiitical  phrase,  *  brought  to  ’  by  a  subdued  shriek 
from  Miss  Monflathers. 

**  She  has  passed  me  without  any  salute !”  cried  the  gov-  ' 
ernesB,  raising  her  eyes  to  the  sky.  "  She  has  actually  I 
passed  me  without  the  slightest  acknowledgement  of  my  pre-  ! 
sence!”  ! 

The  young  lady  turned  and  curtseyed.  Nell  could  see  that  | 
she  raised  her  dark  eyes  to  the  face  of  her  superior,  and  that  ; 
their  expression,  and  that  of  her  whole  attitude  fur  the  instant,  : 
was  one  of  mute  but  most  touching  appeal  against  this  ungen-  I 
emus  usage.  Miss  MonHathers  only  tossed  her  bead  in  reply,  | 
and  the  great  gate  closed  upon  a  bursting  heart. 

'*  As  for  you,  y«»u  wicked  child,”  said  Miss  Monflathers, 
turning  to  Nell,  “  tell  your  mistress  that  if  she  presumes  to 
take  the  liberty  of  sending  to  me  any  more,  I  will  write  to  the 
legislative  autliorities  and  have  her  put  in  the  stocks,  or  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  penance  in  a  white  shc^'t:  and  you  may  depend 
upon  it  that  you  shall  certainly  experience  the  treadmill  if 
you  dare  to  come  here  again.  Now,  ladies,  ou.” 

The  procession  filed  off,  two  and  two,  with  the  books  and 
parasols,  and  Miss  Monflathers,  calling  the  Baronet’s  daugh-  ' 
ter  to  walk  with  her  and  smoothe  her  ruHl.'d  feelings,  discarded 
the  two  teachers — who  by  this  time  had  exchanged  their 
smiles  for  looks  of  sympathy — and  left  them  to  bring  up  the 
rear,  and  hate  each  other  a  little  more  fur  being  obliged  to 
walk  together.  _ 


chapter  rxzii. 

Mrs.  Jarley’s  w’rafh  on  first  learning  that  she  had  been 
threatenvd  with  the  indignity  of  stocks  and  penance,  passed 
all  description.  The  genuine  and  only  Jarley  exposed  to 
public  scorn,  jeered  by  children,  and  flouted  by  beadles  !  The 
delight  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  shorn  of  a  bonnet  which  a 
lady  Mayoress  might  have  sighed  to  wear,  and  arrayed  in  a 
white  sheet  as  a  spectacle  of  mortification  and  humility !  And 
Miss  Moaflaihers,  the  audacious  creature  who  presumed,  even 
in  the  dimmest  and  remotest  distance  of  her  imagination,  to 
conjure  up  the  degrading  picture.  **  I  am  a’  most  inclined,” 
said  Mrs.  Jarley,  bursting  with  the  fullness  of  her  anger  and 
the  weakness  of  her  means  of  revenge,  “  to  turn  atheist  when 
I  think  of  it.” 

But  instead  r>f  adopting  this  course  of  retaliation,  Mrs.  Jar¬ 
ley,  on  second  thoughts,  brought  out  the  suspicious  bottle,  and 
Ordering  glasses  to  be  set  forth  upon  her  favorite  drum,  and 
sinking  into  a  chair  behind  it,  called  her  satellites  about  her, 
and  to  them  several  times  recounted  word  for  word  the  af¬ 
fronts  she  had  received.  This  done,  she  begged  them  in  a 
kind  of  deep  despair  te  drink ;  then  laughed,  then  cried,  then 
took  a  little  sip  herself,  then  laughed  and  cried  again,  and 
took  a  little  more ;  and  so  by  degrees  the  worthy  lady  went 
on,  increasing  in  smiles  and  decn'asing  in  tears,  until  at  last 
she  could  not  laugh  enough  at  Miss  Monflathers,  who,  from 


being  an  object  of  dire  vexation,  became  one  of  sheer  ridicule 
and  absurdity. 

”  For  which  vf  us  is  best  off,  I  wonder,”  quoth  Mrs.  Jarley, 
“  she  or  me  ?  It ’s  only  talking  when  all  is  said  and  done,and 
if  she  talks  of  me  in  the  stocks,  why  I  can  talk  of  her  in  the 
stocks,  which  is  a  good  deal  funnier  if  we  come  to  that.  Lord, 
what  does  it  matter,  after  all !  ” 

Having  arrived  at  this  comfortable  frame  of  mind  (to  which 
she  had  been  greatly  assisted  by  certain  short  inteijectional 
remarks  of  the  philosophic  (ieorge,)  Mrs.  Jarley  consoled 
Nell  with  many  kind  words,  and  requested  as  a  personal  favor 
that  whenever  she  thought  of  Miss  Monflathers  she  would  do 
nothing  else  but  laugh  at  her,  all  the  days  of  her  life. 

So  ended  Mrs.  Jarley’s  wrath,  which  subsided  long  before 
the  going  dewn  of  the  sun.  Nell’s  anxieties,  however,  were 
of  a  deeper  kind,  and  the  checks  they  imposed  upon  her 
cheerfiilness  were  not  so  easily  removed. 

That  evening,  as  she  had  dreaded,  her  gran<lfather  stole 
away,  and  did  not  come  hack  until  the  night  was  far  spent. 
Worn  out  as  she  was,  and  fatigued  in  mind  and  body,  she  sat 
up  alone,  counting  the  minutes,  until  he  returned — pennyless, 
broken-spirited,  and  wretched,  but  still  hotly  bent  upon  his 
infatuation. 

”  Get  me  money,”  he  said  wildly,  as  they  parted  for  the 
night.  ”  I  must  have  money,  Nell.  It  shall  be  paid  thee 
back  with  gallant  interest  one  day,  but  all  the  money  that 
comes  into  thy  hands,  must  be  mine — not  for  myself,  but  to 
use  for  thee.  Remember,  Nell,  to  use  for  thee !  ” 

What  could  the  child  do,  with  the  knowledge  she  had,  but 
give  him  every  penny  that  came  into  her  hands,  lest  he  should 
he  tempted  on  to  rob  their  benefactress  7  If  she  told  the 
truth  (so  thought  the  child)  he  would  be  treated  as  a  mad¬ 
man;  if  she  did  not  supply  him  with  money,  he  would  supply 
himself;  supplying  him,  she  fed  the  Are  that  burnt  him  up, 
and  put  him  perhaps  beyond  recovery.  Distracted  by  these 
thoughts,  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the  sorrow  which  she 
dared  not  tell,  tortured  by  a  crowd  of  apprehensions  wh«n- 
ever  the  old  man  was  absent,  and  dreading  alike  his  stay  and 
his  return,  the  color  forsook  her  cheek,  her  eye  grew  dim,  and 
h«r  heart  was  oppressed  and  heavy.  All  her  old  sorrows  had 
come  back  upon  her,  augmented  by  new  fears  and  doubts ;  by 
day  they  were  ever  present  to  her  mind  ;  by  night  they  hover¬ 
ed  round  her  pillow,  and  haunted  her  in  dreams. 

It  was  natural  that,  in  the  midst  of  her  affliction,  she  should 
often  revert  to  that  sweet  young  lady  of  whom  she  had  only 
caught  a  hasty  glance,  but  whose  sympathy,  expressed  in  one 
slight  brief  action,  dwelt  in  her  memory  like  the  kindnesses  of 
years.  She  would  often  think,  if  she  had  such  a  friend  as  that 
to  whom  to  tell  her  griefs,  how  much  lighter  her  heart  would 
be — that  if  she  were  but  free  to  hear  that  voice,  she  would  be 
happier.  Then  she  would  wish  that  she  were  something  bet¬ 
ter,  that  she  were  not  quite  so  poor  and  humble,  that  she  dared 
address  her  without  fearing  a  repulse  ;  and  then  feel  that  there 
was  an  immeasurable  distance  between  them,  and  have  no 
hope  that  the  young  lady  thought  of  her  any  more. 

It  was  now  holiday-time  at  the  schools,  and  the  young  ladies 
had  gone  home,  and  Miss  Monflathers  was  reported  to  be 
flourishing  in  London  and  damaging  the  hearts  of  middle-aged 
gentlemen,  but  nobody  said  anything  about  Mias  Edwards, 
whether  she  had  gone  home,  or  whether  she  had  any  home  to 
go  to,  whether  she  was  still  at  the  school,  or  anything  about 
her  But  one  evening,  as  Nell  was  returning  from  a  lonely 
walk,  she  happened  to  pass  the  inn  where  the  stage-couches 
stopjied,  just  as  one  drove  up,  and  there  was  the  beautiful 
girl  she  so  well  remembereil,  pressing  forward  to  embrace  a 
young  child  whom  they  were  helping  down  from  the  roof. 

Well,  this  was  her  sister,  her  little  sister,  much  younger 
than  Nell,  whom  she  had  not  seen  (so  the  story  went  after¬ 
wards)  for  five  years,  and  to  bring  whom  to  that  place  on  a 
short  visit,  she  had  been  saving  her  poor  means  all  that  time. 
Nell  felt  as  if  her  heart  would  break  when  she  saw  them  meet. 
They  went  a  little  apart  from  the  knot  of  people  who  had 
congregated  about  the  coach,  and  fell  upon  each  other’s  neck, 
and  sobbed,  and  wept  with  joy.  Their  plain  and  simple  dress, 
the  distance  which  the  child  had  come  alone,  their  agitation 
and  delight,  and  the  tears  they  shed,  would  have  told  their 
history  by  themselves. 

They  became  a  little  more  composed  in  a  short  time,  and 
went  away,  not  to  much  hand  in  hand  as  clinging  to  each  ehter. 
“  Are  you  sure  yeu  ’re  happy,  sister?  ”  said  the  child  as  they 
passed  where  Nell  was  standing.  Quite  happy  now,”  she 
answered.  **  But  always  7  ”  said  the  child.  ”  Ah,  sister, 
why  do  you  turn  away  your  face  T  ” 
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Nell  could  not  help  following  at  a  liule  distance.  They 
wont  to  the  house  of  an  old  nurse,  where  the  elder  sister  bad 
engaged  a  bed-room  for  the  child.  “  I  shall  come  to  you  early 
every  morning,”  she  said,  “  and  we  can  be  together  all  the 
day.” — “  Why  not  at  night-time  toof  Dear  sister,  would 
they  be  angry  with  you  for  tkai  1  ” 

Why  were  the  eyes  of  little  Nell  wet,  that  night,  with  tears 
like  those  of  the  two  sisters?  Why  did  she  bear  a  grateful 
heart  because  they  had  met,  and  feel  it  pain  to  think  that  they 
would  shortly  part  7  Let  us  not  believe  that  any  selfish  refe¬ 
rence — unconscious  though  it  might  have  been— to  her  own 
trials  awoke  this  sympathy,  but  thank  God  that  the  innocent 
joys  of  others  can  strongly  move  us,  and  that  we,  even  in  our 
fallen  nature,  have  ene  source  of  pure  emotion  which  must  be 
prized  in  Heaven ! 

By  morning’s  cheerful  glow,  but  oftener  still  by  evening’s 
gentle  light,  the  child,  with  a  respect  fur  the  short  and  happy 
intercourse  of  these  two  sisters  which  forbade  her  to  apj>roach 
and  say  a  thankful  word,  although  she  yearned  to  do  so,  fol¬ 
lowed  them  at  a  distance  in  their  walks  and  rambles,  stopping 
when  they  stopped,  sitting  on  the  grass  when  they  sat  down, 
rising  when  they  went  on,  and  feeling  it  a  companionship  and 
delight  to  be  so  near  them.  Their  evening  walk  was  by  a 
river’s  side.  Here,  every  night,  the  child  was  loo,  unseen  by 
them,  unthought  of,  unregarded  ;  but  feeling  as  if  they  wer<4 
her  friends,  as  if  they  had  confidences  and  trusts  together,  as 
if  her  load  were  lightened  and  less  bard  to  bear ;  as  if  they 
mingled  their  sorrows,  and  found  mutual  consolation.  It  was 
a  weak  fancy  perhaps,  the  childish  fancy  of  a  young  and  lonely 
creature;  but,  night  after  night,  and  still  tlie  sisters  loitered 
n  the  same  place,  and  still  the  child  followed  with  a  mild  and 
softened  heart. 

She  was  much  stsutled,  on  returning  home  one  night,  to 
find  that  Mrs.  Jarley  had  commanded  an  announcement  to  be 
prepared,  to  the  effect  that  the  stupendous  collection  would 
only  remain  in  its  present  quarters  one  day  longer;  in  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  which  threat  (for  all  announcements  connected  with 
public  amusements  are  well  known  to  be  irrevocable  and  most 
exact),  the  stupendous  collection  shut  up  next  day. 

“  Are  we  going  from  this  place  directly,  ma’am  7  ”  said  Nell. 

“  Look  here,  child,”  returned  Mrs.  Jarley.  “  That’ll  in¬ 
form  you.”  And  so  saying,  Mrs.  Jarley  produced  another 
announcement,  wherein  it  was  stated,  that,  in  consequence  of 
numerous  in(|uiries  at  the  wax-door,  and  in  consequence  of 
crowds  having  been  disappointed  in  obtaining  admission,  the 
Exhibition  would  be  continued  for  one  week  longer,  and  would 
re-open  next  day. 

For  now  that  the  schools  are  gone,  and  the  regular  sight¬ 
seers  exhausted,”  said  Mm.  Jarley,  **  we  come  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  public,  and  they  want  stimulating.” 

Upon  the  following  day  at  noon,  Mrs.  Jarley  established 
herself  behind  the  highly-ornamented  table,  attended  by  the 
distinguished  effigies  before  mentioned,  and  ordered  tlie  doors 
to  be  thrown  open  for  the  readmission  of  a  discerning  and  en¬ 
lightened  public.  But  the  first  day’s  operations  were  by  no 
means  of  a  successful  f.baraeter,  inasmuch  as  the  general 
public,  though  they  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  Mrs.  Jarley 
personally,  and  such  of  her  waxen  satellites  as  were  to  be 
seen  for  nothing,  were  not  affected  by  any  impulses  moving 
them  to  the  payment  of  sixpence  a  head.  Thus,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  a  great  many  people  continued  to  stare  at  the 
entry  and  the  figures  therein  displayed ;  and  remained  there 
with  great  perseverance,  by  the  hour  at  a  time,  to  hear  the 
barrel-organ  played  and  to  read  the  bills;  and  notwithstanding 
that  they  were  kind  enough  to  recommend  their  friends  ts 
patronise  the  exhibition  in  the  like  manner,  until  the  doer-way 
was  regularly  blockaded  by  half  the  population  of  the  town, 
who,  when  they  went  off  duty,  were  relieved  by  the  other 
half ;  it  was  not  found  that  the  treasury  was  any  the  richer, 
or  that  the  prospects  of  the  establishment  were  at  all  encour¬ 
aging. 

In  this  depressed  state  of  the  classical  market.  Mm.  Jarley 
made  extraordinrry  efforts  to  stimulate  the  popular  taste,  and 
whet  the  popular  curiosity.  Certain  machinery  in  the  body 
of  the  nun  on  the  leads  over  tho  door  was  cleaned  up  and  put 
in  m<Mion,  so  that  tho  figure  shook  its  head  paralytically  all 
day  long,  to  the  great  admiration  of  a  drunken,  but  very  Pro¬ 
testant,  barber  over  the  way,  who  looked  upon  tho  said  para¬ 
lytic  motion  as  typical  of  t^  degrading  effect  wrought  upon 
the  hnman  mind  ^  the  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Church, 
and  discoursed  upon  that  thense  with  great  eloquence  and 
morality.  The  two  carters  constantly  paas^  in  and  out  of  the 
exhibition-roem,  under  varioua  disguises,  protosting  aloud  that 


the  sight  was  better  worth  the  money  than  anything  they  bad 
beheld  in  ail  their  lives,  and  urging  tlie  bystandem,  with  tears 
in  their  eyes,  not  to  neglect  such  a  brilliaMt  gratification.  Mrs. 
Jarley  sat  in  the  pay-place,  chinking  silver  moneys  from  noun 
till  tdght,  and  solemnly  calling  ii|>on  the  crowd  to  take  notice 
that  tlie  price  of  admission  was  only  sixpence,  and  that  the 
departureuf  the  whole  collection,  on  a  short  tour  among  the 
crowned  beads  of  Europe,  was  positively  fixed  fur  that  day 
week. 

“  So  be  in  time,  bo  in  time,  be  in  time,”  said  Mm.  Jarley, 
at  the  close  of  every  such  address.  **  Remember  that  this  is 
Jarley’s  stupendous  collection  of  upwards  of  one  hundred 
figures,  and  that  it  is  the  only  collection  in  the  world ;  all  oth¬ 
ers  being  imposters  and  deceptions.  Be  iu  time,  be  in  time, 
be  in  time!  ” 

CHArTEE  XXXItl. 

As  the  course  of  this  tale  re<iuires  that  we  should  become 
acquainted,  somewhere  hereabouts,  witli  a  few  particulars 
connected  with  the  domestic  economy  of  Mr.  Sampson  Brass, 
and  as  a  mure  convenient  place  than  the  prestuit  is  not  likely 
to  occur  fur  that  purpose,  the  historian  takes  the  friendly 
reader  by  the  hand,  and  sjtringing  with  him  into  the  air,  and 
I  cleaving  the  same  at  a  greater  rate  tlian  ever  Dun  C'leophas 
Leandro  Perez  Zumbullo  and  his  familiar  traveled  through 
that  pleasant  region  in  company,  alights  with  him  ujain  the 
pavement  of  Bevis  Marks. 

The  intrepid  aeronauts  alight  before  a  small  dark  house, 
once  the  residence  of  Mr.  Saiiqison  Brass. 

in  the  parlor  window  of  this  little  habitation,  which  is  so 
close  upon  the  footway  that  the  passenger  who  takes  the  wall 
brushes  the  dim  glass  with  his  coat  sleeves — much  to  its  im¬ 
provement,  for  it  is  very  dirty — in  this  parlor  window  in  the 
days  of  its  occupation  by  Sampson  Brass,  tliere  hung,  all  aw  ry 
and  slack,  and  discolored  by  the  sun,  a  curtain  of  faded  green, 
so  thnadbare  from  lung  service  as  by  no  means  to  intercept 
tlie  view  of  the  little  dark  room,  but  rather  to  afford  a  favora¬ 
ble  medium  through  which  to  observe  it  accurately.  There 
WES  not  much  to  look  at.  A  rickety  table  with  spare  bundles 
of  papers,  yellow  and  ragged  from  can  iage  in  the  pocket  osten¬ 
tatiously  displayed  upon  its  top  ;  a  couple  of  stools  sec  face  to 
face  on  opposite  sides  of  this  crazy  piece  of  furniture ;  a  treach¬ 
erous  old  chair  by  the  fireplace,  whose  withered  arms  had 
hugged  full  many  a  client,  and  hel|>ed  to  squeeze  him  dry ;  a 
I  second-hand  wig-box,  used  as  a  depository  for  blank  writs  and 
I  declatations  and  other  small  forms  of  law,  once  the  sole  con¬ 
tents  of  the  head  which  belonged  to  the  wig  which  belonged 
to  the  box,  as  tliey  were  now  of  the  box  itself ;  two  or  three 
common  books  of  practice :  a  jar  of  ink,  a  pounce  box,  a 
stunted  hearth  broom,  a  carpet  trodden  to  shreds  but  still 
clinging  w'lth  the  tightness  of  desperation  to  its  tacks— these, 
with  the  yellow  wainscott  of  the  walls,  the  smoke-discolored 
ceiling,  the  dust  and  cobwebs,  were  among  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  decorations  of  the  office  of  Mr.  Sampson  Brass. 

But  this  was  mere  still-life,  of  no  greater  importance  than 
the  plate,  “  Brass,  Solic  tor,”  upon  the  dour,  and  the  bill, 
“  First  floor  to  let  to  a  single  gentleman,”  which  was  tied  to 
I  the  knocker.  The  office  commonly  held  two  examples  of  an- 
!  imated  nature,  mure  to  the  purpose  of  this  history,  and  in 
I  whom  it  has  a  stronger  interest  and  more  particular  concern, 
j  Of  these,  one  was  Mr.  Brass  himself,  who  has  already  ap- 
^  peared  in  these  pages.  The  other  was  his  clerk,  assistant  , 
housekeeper,  secretary,  confidential  plotter,  adviser,  intriguer, 

,  bill-of-cost-increaser,  Miss  Brass — a  kind  of  amazon,  at  com- 
I  mou  law,  of  whom  it  may  be  desirable  to  offer  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion. 

Miss  Sally  Brass,  then,  was  a  lady  of  thirty-five  or  therea- 
I  bouts,  of  a  gaunt  and  bony  figure,  and  a  resolute  bearing, 
which  if  It  repressed  the  softer  emotions  of  love,  and  kept  ad- 
.  mirers  at  a  distance,  certainly  iaspired  a  feeling  akin  to  awe 
1  ia  the  breasts  of  those  male  strangers  who  had  the  happiness 
to  approach  her.  In  face  she  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to 
I  her  brother,  Sampson — so  exact,  indeed,  was  the  likeness  be- 
I  tween  them,  that  had  it  consorted  .with  Miss  Brass’s  maiden 
modesty  and  gentle  womanhood  to  have  assumed  her  bro¬ 
ther’s  clothes  in  a  frolic  and  sat  down  beside  him,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  the  oldest  friend  of  the  family  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  was  Sampson  and  which  Sally,  especially  as  the 
lady  earned  upon  her  upper  lip  certain  reddish  demonstra¬ 
tions,  which  if  the  imagination  had  been  assisted  by  her  attire, 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  beard.  These  were,  howev¬ 
er,  in  all  probability,  nothing  aiore  than  eyelashes  in  a  wrung 
place,  as  the  eyes  of  Miss  Brass  were  quite  free  from  all  such 
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natural  impertinences.  In  complexion  Miss  Brass  was  sal*  ' 
ow — rather  a  dirt)*sallow,  so  to  speak — but  this  hue  was  | 
agreeably  relieved  by  the  healthy  glow  which  mantled  in  the  ! 
extreme  tip  of  her  laughing  nose.  Her  voice  was  exceedingly  | 
impressive — deep  and  rich  in  quality,  and, once  heard,  not  ea¬ 
sily  forgotten.  Her  usual  dress  was  a  green  gown,  in  color 
nut  unlike  the  curtain  of  the  office  winduw;  made  tight  to  the 
figure,  and  terminating  at  the  throat,  where  it  was  fastened 
by  a  peculiarly  large  and  massive  button.  Feeling,  no  doubt, 
that  simplicity  and  plainness  are  the  soul  of  elegance.  Miss 
Brass  wore  no  collar  or  kerchief  except  upon  her  head,  which  ! 
was  invariably  ornamented  with  a  brown  gauze  scarf,  like  the  | 
wing  of  the  fabled  vampire,  and  which,  twisted  into  any  form  | 
that  happened  to  suggest  itself,  formed  an  easy  and  graceful 
head-dress. 

Such  was  Miss  Brass  in  person.  In  mind,  she  was  of  a 
strong  and  vigorous  turn,  having  from  her  earliest  youth  de¬ 
voted  herself  with  uncommon  ardor  to  the  study  of  the  law  ; 
not  wasting  her  speculations  upon  its  eagle  flights,  which  are 
rare,  but  tracing  it  attentively  through  all  the  slippery  and 
efl-like  crawlings  in  which  it  commonly  pursues  its  way.  Nor 
had  she,  like  many  persons  of  great  intellect,  confined  herself 
to  theory,  or  stopped  short  where  practical  usefulness  begins  ; 
inasmuch  as  she  could  engross,  fair-copy,  fill  up  printed  forms 
with  perfect  accuracy,  and  in  short  transact  any  ordinary  duty 
of  tha  office  down  to  pouncing  a  skin  of  parchment  or  mend¬ 
ing  a  pen.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  possessed  of 
these  combined  attractions,  she  should  remain  Miss  Brass ; 
but  whether  she  had  steeled  her  heart  against  mankind,  or 
whether  those  who  might  have  wooed  and  won  her,  were  de¬ 
terred  by  fears  that,  being  learned  in  the  law,  she  might  have 
too  near  her  fingers’  ends  those  particular  statutes  which  re¬ 
gulate  what  are  familiarly  termed  actions  for  breach,  certain 
it  is  that  she  was  still  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  and  still  in  daily 
occupation  of  her  old  stool  opposite  to  that  of  her  brother 
Samps <>n.  And  equally  certain  it  is,  by  the  way,  that  be¬ 
tween  these  two  stools  a  great  many  people  had  come  to  the 
ground. 

One  morning  Mr.  Sampson  Brass  sat  upon  his  stool  copy¬ 
ing  some  legal  process,  and  viciously  digging  his  pen  deep 
into  the  paper,  as  if  he  were  writing  upon  the  very  heart  of 
tha  party  against  whom  it  was  directed;  and  Miss  Sally  Brass 
sat  upon  her  stool  making  a  naw  pen  preparatory  to  drawing 
out  a  little  bill,  which  was  her  favorite  occupation ;  and  so 
tliey  sat  in  silence  fur  a  long  time,  until  Miss  Brass  broke  si¬ 
lence. 

Have  you  nearly  done,  Sammy  ?”  said  Miss  Brass ;  for 
in  her  mild  and  feminine  lips,  Sampson  became  Sammy, 
and  all  things  were  softened  down. 

“  No,’’  returned  her  brother.  “  It  would  have  been  all  done 
though,  if  you  had  helj-ed  at  the  right  time.” 

”  Oh  yes,  indeed,'’  cried  Miss  Sally  ;  ”  you  want  my  help, 
do  n’t  you  T — you,  too,  that  are  going  to  keep  a  clerk  !” 

**  Am  ]  going  to  keep  a  clerk  for  my  own  pleasure,  or  be¬ 
cause  of  my  own  wish,  you  provoking  rascal  ?”  said  Mr.  Brass 
putting  his  pen  in  his  mouth,  and  grinning  spitefully  at  his 
sister.  ”  What  do  you  taunt  me  about  going  to  keep  a  clerk 
for!” 

It  may  be  observed  in  this  place,  lest  the  fact  of  Mr.  Brass 
calling  a  lady,  a  rascal,  should  occasion  any  wonderment  or 
surprise,  that  he  was  so  habituated  to  having  her  near  him  in 
a  maa’s  capacity,  that  he  had  gradually  accustomed  himself 
to  talk  to  her  as  though  she  were  really  a  man.  And  this 
feeling  was  so  pierfectly  reciprocal,  that  not  only  did  Mr.  Brass 
often  call  Miss  Brass  a  rascal,  or  even  put  an  adjective  before 
the  rascal,  but  Miss  Brass  looked  upon  it  as  quite  a  matter  of 
course,  and  was  as  little  moved  as  any  other  lady  would  be 
by  being  called  an  angel. 

”  What  do  you  taunt  me,  after  three  hours’  talk  last  night, 
with  going  to  keep  a  clerk  for  T”  repeated  Mr.  Brass,  grin¬ 
ning  again  with  the  pen  in  his  mouth,  like  some  nobleman’s 
or  gentleman’s  crest.  “  Is  it  my  fault  ?” 

”  All  I  know  is,”  said  Miss  Sally,  smiling  drily,  for  she  de¬ 
lighted  in  nothing  so  much  as  irritating  her  brother,  ”  that  if 
every  one  of  your  clients  is  to  force  us  to  keep  a  clerk,  whe¬ 
ther  we  want  to  or  not,  you  had  better  leave  off  basiness, 
strike  yourself  off  the  roll^  and  get  taken  in  execution  as  soon 
as  you  can.” 

”  Have  we  got  any  other  client  like  him  said  Brass. — 

”  Have  we  got  another  client  like  him,  now — will  you  answer 
me  that  7” 

”  Do  you  mesm  in  the  face  7”  said  his  sister. 

”  Do  1  mean  in  the  face !”  sneered  Sampson  Brass,  reach¬ 


ing  over  to  take  up  the  bill-book,  and  fluttering  its  leave 
rapidly.  ”  Look  here — Daniel  Quilp,  Esquire — Daniel  Quilp 
Es({uire — Daniel  Quilp,  Esquire — all  through.  Whether 
should  I  take  a  clerk  that  he  recommends,  and  says  *  this  is 
the  man  for  you,’  or  lose  all  this — eh  7’’ 

Miss  Sally  deigned  to  make  no  reply,  but  smiled  again, 
and  went  on  with  her  work. 

”  But  I  know  what  it  is,”  resumed  Brass,  after  a  short  si¬ 
lence.  “  You  're  afiaid  you  wo  n’t  have  as  long  a  finger  in 
the  business  as  you  v’e  been  used  to  have.  Do  you  think  I 
do  n’t  see  through  that  7” 

”  The  business  would  n’t  go  on  very  long,  I  expect,  without 
me,”  returned  his  sister  composedly.  “  Do  n’t  you  be  a  fool 
and  provoke  me,  Sammy,  but  mind  what  you  ’re  doing,  and 
do  it.” 

Sampson  Brass,  who  was  at  heart  in  great  fear  of  his  sis¬ 
ter,  sulkily  bent  over  his  writing  ag^in,  and  listened  as  she 
said : 

“  If  I  determined  that  the  clerk  ought  not  to  come,  of 
course  he  would  n’t  be  allowed  to  come.  You  know  that  well 
enough,  so  do  n’t  talk  nonsense  '’ 

Mr.  Brass  leceived  this  observation  with  inereased  meek¬ 
ness,  merely  remarking,  under  his  breath,  that  he  did  n’t  liWe 
that  kind  of  joking,  and  that  Miss  Sally  would  be  ”  a  much 
better  fellow”  if  she  forboie  to  aggravate  him.  To  this  com- 
plimont.  Miss  Sally  replied  that  she  had  a  relish  for  the 
amusement,  and  had  no  intention  to  forego  its  gratification. 
Mr.  Brass  not  caring,  as  it  seemed,  to  pursue  the  subject  any 
further,  they  both  plied  their  pens  at  a  great  pace,  and  theie 
the  discussion  endud. 

While  they  were  thus  employed,  the  window  was  suddenly 
darkened,  as  by  some  person  standing  close  against  it.  As 
Mr.  Brass  and  Miss  Sally  looked  up  to  ascertain  the  cause, 
the  top  sash  was  nimbly  lowered  from  without,  and  Quilp 
thrust  in  his  head. 

”  Hallo!’’  he  said,  standing  on  tip  toe  on  the  window-sill, 
and  looking  down  inte  the  room.  'Ms  there  any  body  at  home  7 
Is  there  any  of  the  Devil’s  ware  here  7  Is  Brass  at  a  pre¬ 
mium,  eh  ?” 

”  Ha,  ha,  ha!”  laughed  the  lawyer  in  an  afleeted  ecstasy. 
”  Oh,  very  good,  sir  !  Ob,  very  good,  indeed  !  Quite  eccen- 
tris !  Dear  me,  what  humor  he  has !” 

”  Is  that  my  Sally  7”  croaked  the  dwarf,  ogling  the  fair 
Miss  Brass.  ”  Is  it  Justice  with  the  bandeige  oil'  her  eyes, 
and  witho  it  the  sword  and  scales  7  1  s  it  the  Strong  Arm  of 

the  Law  7  Is  it  the  Virgin  of  Bevis  7” 

”  What  an  amazing  flow  of  spirits!”  cried  Brass.  **  Upon 
my  word,  it ’s  quite  extraordinary  !” 

”  Open  the  door,”  said  Quilp.  ”  I ’ve  got  him  here.  Such 
a  clerk  for  you.  Brass,  such  a  prize,  such  an  ace  of  trumps. 
Be  quick  and  open  the  door,  or,  if  there’s  another  lawyer  near 
and  he  should  happen  to  look  out  of  window,  he’ll  snap  him 
up  before  your  eyes,  he  will.” 

It  is  probable  that  tlie  loss  of  the  phccnix  of  clerks,  even  to 
a  rival  practitioner,  would  not  have  broken  Mr.  Brass’s  heart ; 
but,  pretending  great  alacrity,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  go¬ 
ing  to  the  door,  returned,  introducing  his  client,  who  led  by 
the  hand  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Richard  Swiveller. 

”  There  she  is,”  said  Quilp,  stopping  short  at  the  door,  and 
wrinkling  his  eye-brows  as  he  looked  toward  Miss  Sally ; 
“  there  is  the  woman  I  ought  to  have  married — there  is  the 
beautiful  Sarah — she  is  the  female  who  has  all  the  charms 
of  her  sex  and  none  of  their  weaknesses.  Oh  Sally,  Sally  !” 

To  this  amorous  address  Miss  Biass  briefly  responded 
”  Bother !  ” 

”  Hard-hearted  as  the  metal  from  which  she  takes  her 
name,”  said  Quilp.  ”  Why  don’t  she  change  it — melt  down 
the  brass,  and  take  another  name  7” 

”  Hold  your  nonsense,  Mr.  Quilp,  do,”  returned  Miss  Sally, 
with  a  grim  smile.  ”  I  wonder  you’re  not  ashamed  of  your¬ 
self  before  a  strange  man. 

”^he  strange  young  man,”  said  Quilp,  handing  Dick  Swiv¬ 
eller  forward,  “  is  too  susceptible  himself,  not  to  understand 
me  well.  This  is  Mr.  Swiveller,  my  intimate  friend — a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  good  family  and  great  expectations,  but  who,  hav¬ 
ing  rather  involved  himself  by  youthful  indiscretion,  is  content 
for  a  time  to  fill  the  humble  station  of  clerk — humble,  but  here 
most  enviable.  What  a  delicious  atmosphere!” 

If  Mr.  Quilp  spoke  figuratively,  and  meant  to  imply  that 
the  air  breathed  by  Miss  Sslly  Brass  was  sweetened  and  ra- 
rified  by  that  dainty  creature,  he  had  doubtless  good  reason 
for  what  he  said.  But  if  he  spoke  of  the  delights  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  Mr.  Brass’s  office  in  a  literal  sense,  he  had  cer- 
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tainly  a  peculiar  taste,  as  it  was  of  a  close  and  earthy  kind, 
and,  besides  being  fre<jtiently  impregnated  with  the  strong 
whifls  of  the  second  hand  wearing  apparel  exposed  for  sale  in 
Duke’s  riacu  and  Moundsditch,  liad  a  decideil  tlavor  of  rats 
and  mice,  and  a  taint  of  mouldiness.  Perhaps  some  doubts 
of  its  pure  delight  presented  themselves  to  Mr  Swivellor,  as 
he  gave  vent  to  one  or  two  short,  abrupt  sniiTs,  and  looked  in 
credulously  at  the  grinning  dwarf. 

“  Mr.  Swiveller,”  said  Quilp,  “  being  pretty  well  accus 
tnmeil  to  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  sowing  <%ild  oats.  Miss 
Sally,  prudently  coiuulers  that  half  a  loaf  is  Inuter  than  no 
bread.  To  be  out  of  barm’s  way  he  prudently  thinks  is  some¬ 
thing,  too,  and  therefore  he  accepts  your  brother’s  offer. — 
Brass,  Mr.  Swiveller  is  yours.” 

“  1  am  very  glad,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Brass,  ”  very  glad  indeed. 
Mr.  Swiveller,  sir,  is  fortunate  to  have  your  friendship.  You 
may  be  very  proud,  sir,  to  have  the  friendship  of  Mr  tjuilp.” 

Dick  murmured  something  about  never  wanting  a  friend  or 
a  bottle  to  give  him,  and  also  gas[)cd  forth  his  favorite  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  wing  of  friendship  and  its  never  moulting  a  feather; 
hut  his  faculties  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  Miss  Sally  Brass,  at  whom  lie  stared  with  blank  and  rueful 
looks,  which  delighted  the  watchful  dwarf  beyond  measure. 
As  to  the  divine  Miss  Sally  herself,  she  rubbetl  her  hands  as 
men  of  business  do,  and  took  a  few  turns  up  and  down  the 
oifice  with  her  pen  behind  her  ear. 

”  I  suppose,”  said  the  dwarf,  turning  briskly  to  his  legal 
friend.  ”  that  Mr.  Swiveller  enters  upon  his  duties  at  once? 
It’s  Monday  morning.” 

“  At  once,  if  you  please,  sir,  by  all  means,”  returned  Brass. 

“  Miss  Sally  will  teach  him  law,  the  delightful  study  of  the 
law,”  said  Qailp ;  ”  she’ll  be  his  guide,  his  friend,  his  com¬ 
panion,  his  Blackstone,  his  Coke  upon  Littleton,  his  Young 
Lawyer’s  Best  Companion.” 

”  He  is  exceedingly  eloquent,”  said  Brass,  like  a  man  ah- 
Btmcted,  and  looking  at  the  roofs  of  the  opposite  houses,  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets ;  ”  he  has  an  extraordinary  flow  of 
lingiiage.  Beautiful,  really.” 

•  ”  With  Miss  Sally,”  tiuilp  went  on,  ”  and  the  beautiful  fic¬ 

tions  of  the  law,  his  days  will  pass  like  minutes.  Tho<e 
charming  creations  of  the  poet,  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe, 
when  they  first  dawn  upon  him,  will  open  a  new  world  for 
the  enlargement  of  his  mind  and  the  improvement  of  his 
heart.” 

”  Oh,  beautiful,  beautiful !  Beau-ti-f  j1  indeed !”  cried  Brass. 
It’s  a  treat  to  hear  him  !” 

“Where  will  Mr.  Swiveller  sit  t”  saulQiitlp,  lookinground. 

“  Why,  we  ’ll  buy  another  stool,  sir,”  returned  Brass. 
“  We  had  n’t  any  thoughts  of  having  a  gentleman  with  us,  sir, 
until  you  were  kind  enough  to  suggest  it,  and  our  accommo¬ 
dations  are  not  extensive.  We  '11  look  about  for  a  second-hand 
stool,  sir.  In  the  mean  time,  if  Mr.  Swiveller  wiil  take  my 
seat,  and  try  bis  hand  at  a  fair  copy  of  this  ejectment,  as  1 
shall  be  out  pretty  well  al!  the  morning - ” 

“  W’alk  with  me,”  said  Quilp.  “  I  have  a  word  or  two  to 
say  to  you  on  points  of  business.  Can  you  spare  the  time  ?” 

“Can  I  spare  the  time  to  walk  with  you,  sir?  You’re 
joking,  sir,  you  ’re  joking  with  me,”  replied  the  lawyer,  put¬ 
ting  on  his  hat.  “  I’m  ready,  sir,  quite  ready.  My  time 
must  be  fully  occupied  indeed,  sir,  not  to  leave  me  time  to 
walk  w’ith  you.  It’s  not  every  body,  sir,  who  has  an  op[>ortu- 
nity  of  improving  himielf  by  the  conversation  ef  Mr.  Quilp.” 

The  dwarf  glanced  sarcastically  at  his  brazen  fnend,  and, 
with  a  short,  dry  cougli,  turned  upon  his  heel  to  hid  adieu  to 
Miss  Sally.  After  a  very  gallant  parting  on  his  side,  and  a 
very  cool  and  gentlemanly  sort  of  one  on  hers,  he  nodded  to 
Dick  Swiveller,  and  withdrew  wdth  the  attorney. 

Dick  stood  at  the  desk  in  a  state  of  utter  stupefaction, 
staring  with  all  his  might  at  the  beauteous  Sally,  as  if  she  hail 
been  some  curious  animal  whose  like  had  never  lived.  When 
the  dwarf  got  into  the  street,  he  mounted  again  upon  the  win- 
dow'-sill,  and  looked  into  the  office  for  a  moment  with  a  grin¬ 
ning  face,  as  a  man  might  peep  into  a  cage.  Dick  glaaced 
up  at  him,  but  without  any  token  of  recognition,  and  long  after 
he  had  disappeared,  still  stood  gazing  upon  Miss  Sally  Brass, 
seeing  or  thinking  of  nothing  else,  and  rooted  to  the  spot. 

Miss  Brass,  being  by  this  time  deep  in  the  bill  of  costs, 
took  no  notice  whatever  of  Dick,  but  went  scratching  on  with 
a  noisy  pen,  scoring  down  the  .figures  with  evident  delight, 
and  worlting  like  a  steam-engine.  There  stood  Dick,  gazing 
now  at  the  green  gown,  now  at  the  brown  head-dress,  now  at 
the  face,  and  i^w  at  the  rapid  pen,  in  a  state  of  stupid  per- 
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plexity,  wondering  how  he  got  into  the  company  of  that  strange 
monster,  and  w  lietlier  it  was  a  dream  and  he  would  ever  wake. 
At  last  ho  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  bt'gun  slowly  pulling  off 
his  coat. 

Mr.  Swiveller  pulled  off  his  coat,  and  folded  it  up  with  great 
elaboration,  staring  at  Miss  Sally  all  the  time;  then  put  on  a 
bluejacket  with  a  double  row  of  gilt  buttons,  which  he  had 
originally  ordered  for  aquatic  exp«’ditions,  but  had  brought 
with  him  that  morning  fur  otfice  pur|>uses;  and,  still  keeping 
his  eje  upon  her,  suflVred  himsolf  tu  drop  down  silently  upon 
Mr.  Bra.ss’s  stool.  Then  he  underwent  a  relnps«»,  and  be¬ 
coming  powerless  again,  rested  his  chin  u|>en  hi.s  hand,  and 
opened  his  eyes  so  wide  that  it  appeared  quite  out  of  the 
question  that  he  could  ever  close  them  any  more. 

V\  hen  he  had  looked  so  long  that  he  coulil  see  nothing, 
Dick  took  his  eyes  oft  the  fair  obioct  of  his  amazement,  tiiria'd 
over  the  leaves  of  the  draft  ho  was  to  ropy,  dipped  his  pen  into 
tlie  inkstand,  and  at  last,  and  by  slow  approaches,  began  to 
write.  But  he  had  not  written  half-a-<luzt‘n  words  when, 
reaching  over  to  the  inkstand  to  take  a  fresh  dip,  he  happened 
to  raise  his  eyes,  and  there  was  the  intoterable  brown  head¬ 
dress— there  was  the  green  gown — there,  in  short,  was  Miss 
Sally  Brass,  arrayed  in  all  her  charms,  and  more  tremendous 
than  ever. 

This  happened  so  often,  that  Mr.  Swiveller  by  degrees  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  strange  influences  creeping  over  him — horrible  de¬ 
sires  to  annihilate  this  Sally  Brass— mysterious  promptings  to 
knock  her  head-dress  off  and  try  how  she  looked  without  it. 
There  was  a  very  large  ruler  on  the  tabl«> — a  large  black, 
shining  ruler.  Mr.  Swiveller  took  it  up  and  b^gan  to  rub  his 
nose  with  it. 

From  rubbing  his  nose  with  the  ruler,  to  poising  it  in  his 
hand  and  giving  it  an  occasional  flourish  after  the  tomahawk 
manner,  the  transition  was  easy  and  natural.  In  some  of 
these  flourishes  it  went  close  to  Miss  Sally’s  head  ;  the  ragged 
edges  of  the  head-dress  fl.ittored  with  the  wind  it  raised  ;  ad¬ 
vance  it  but  an  inch,  and  that  great  brown  knot  was  on  the 
ground ;  yet  still  the  unconscious  maiden  worked  away,  and 
never  raised  her  eyes. 

Well,  this  was  a  great  relief.  It  was  a  good  thing  to  write 
iloggedly  and  obstinately  until  he  was  desperate,  and  then 
snatch  up  the  ruler  and  whirl  it  about  the  brown  head-dress 
with  the  consciousness  that  he  cou'd  have  it  off  if  he  liked. — 
It  was  B  good  thing  to  draw  it  back,  and  rub  his  nose  very 
hard  w'ith  it,  if  he  thought  Miss  Sally  was  going  to  look  op, 
and  to  recompense  himself  with  more  hardy  flourishes  when 
he  found  she  w-as  still  absorbed.  By  these  means  Mr.  Swiv¬ 
eller  calmed  the  agitation  of  his  feelings,  until  his  applications 
to  the  ruler  Iw^came  less  fierce  and  frequent,  and  he  cotiM  even 
write  as  many  ns  half-a-dozen  consecutive  lines  without  hav¬ 
ing  recourse  to  it, — which  was  a  great  victory. 

cnArrzR  axxiv 

In  course  of  time,  that  is  to  say,  after  a  couple  of  hours  or 
so,  of  diligent  application.  Miss  Brass  arrived  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  her  task,  and  recorded  the  fact  l»y  wiping  her  pen  upon 
the  green  gown,  and  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  a  little  round 
tin  box  w  hich  she  carried  in  her  pocket.  Having  disposed  of 
this  temperate  refreshment,  slie  aiose  from  her  stool,  tie<l  her 
papers  into  a  formal  packet  with  red  tape  and  taking  them 
under  her  arm,  marched  out  of  the  office. 

Mr.  Swiveller  had  scarely  sprung  off  his  seat  and  commen¬ 
ced  the  performance  of  a  maniac  hornpi{>e,  when  he  was  inter¬ 
rupted,  in  the  fullness  of  his  joy  at  being  again  alone,  by  the 
opening  of  the  door,  and  the  reapjiearance  of  Miss  Sally’s  head 

“  I  am  going  out,”  snid  .Miss  Brass. 

“  Very  good,  ma’am,”  reiiirnefl  Dick.  “  And  don’t  hurry 
yourself  on  my  account  to  come  back,  ma’am,”  he  added  in¬ 
wardly. 

“  If  any  body  comes  on  offica  business,  take  their  messages, 
and  say  that  the  gentleman  who  attends  to  that  matter  is  n’t 
in  at  present,  will  you?”  said  Miss  Brass. 

“  I  will,  ma’am,”  repliud  Dick. 

“  I  sha’  n’t  be  very  long,”  said  Miss  Brass,  retiring. 

“  I ’m  sorry  to  hear  it,  ma’am,”  rejoined  Dirk  wlien  she 
had  shut  the  door.  “  I  hope  you  may  be  unexpectedly  de¬ 
tained,  ma’am.  If  you  could  manage  to  be  run  over,  ma’am, 
but  net  senously,  so  much  the  better.” 

Uttering  these  expressions  of  good-will  with  extreme  grav¬ 
ity,  Mr.  Swiveller  sat  down  in  the  client’s  chair  and  [M»ndercd ; 
then  took  a  few  turns  up  and  down  the  room,  and  fell  into  the 
chair  again. 
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“  So,  I ’m  Brass’*  clerk,  am  I  ?”  saiA  Dick.  “  Brass's  ! 
clerk,  eh  7  And  the  clerk  of  Brass’s  sister — clerk  to  a  female 
draf^on!  Very  g‘M)d,  very  good!  What  thall  I  be  next 7 
Shall  1  be  a  convict  in  a  felt  hat  and  a  grey  suit,  trotting 
about  a  dock  yard  with  my  number  neatly  embroidered  on  my 
uniform,  and  the  order  of  the  garter  on  my  leg,  restrained 
from  chafing  my  ancle  by  a  twisted  belcher  handkerchief  7 
Shall  I  be  that  7  Will  that  do,  or  is  it  too  genteel  7  What* 
ever  you  please  ;  have  it  your  own  way,  of  course.” 

As  he  was  entirely  alone,  it  may  be  presumed  that,  in  these 
remarks,  Mr.  Swiveller  addressed  himself  to  his  fate  or  des¬ 
tiny,  whom,  as  we  learn  by  the  precedents,  it  is  the  custom 
of  heroes  to  taunt  in  a  very  bitter  and  ironical  manner  when 
they  find  themselves  in  situations  of  an  unpleasant  nature. 
This  is  the  more  probable  from  the  circumstance  of  Mr. 
Swiveller  directing  his  observations  to  the  ceiling  which  these 
bodiless  personages  are  usually  su^iposed  to  inhabit — except 
in  theatricsd  cases,  when  they  live  in  the  heart  of  the  great 
chandelier. 

”  Quilp  offers  me  this  place,  which  he  says  he  can  ensure 
me,”  resumed  Dick  after  a  thoughful  silence,  and  telling  off 
tlie  circumstances  of  his  position,  one  by  one,  upon  his  fin¬ 
gers  ;  ”  Fred,  who,  I  could  have  taken  my  affidavit,  would 
nut  have  heard  of  such  a  th’ng,  backs  Quilp  to  my  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  urges  me  to  take  it  also— staggerer,  number  one. 
My  aunt  in  the  country  stops  tlic  supplies,  and  writes  an  af¬ 
fectionate  note  to  say  that  she  has  made  a  new  will,  and  left 
me  out  of  it — staggerer,  number  two.  No  money  ;’no  credit ; 
no  support  from  Fred,  who  seems  to  turn  steady  all  at  once ; 
notice  to  quit  the  old  lodgings — staggerers  three,  four,  five, 
and  six.  Under  an  accumulation  of  staggerers,  no  man  can 
be  considered  a  free  agent.  No  man  knocks  himself  down  ; 
if  his  destiny  knocks  him  down,  his  destiny  must  pick  him 
up  again.  Then  1  ’m  very  glad  that  mine  has  brought  all  this 
upon  itself,  and  I  shall  be  as  careless  as  1  can  and  make  my¬ 
self  quite  at  home  to  spite  it.  So  go  on,  my  buck,”  said  Mr. 
Swiveller,  taking  his  leave  of  the  ceiling  with  a  significant 
nod,  ”  and  let  us  see  which  of  us  will  be  tired  first.” 

Dismissing  the  subject  of  his  downfall  with  these  reflections, 
which  were  no  doubt  very  profound,  and  are  indeed  not  alto¬ 
gether  unknown  in  certain  systems  of  moral  philosophy,  Mr. 
Swiveller  shook  off  his  despondency  and  assumed  tlie  cheer¬ 
ful  ease  of  an  irresponsible  clerk. 

As  a  means  toward  his  composure  and  self-possession,  he 
entered  into  a  more  minute  examination  of  the  office  tlian  he 
had  yet  had  time  to  make ;  looked  into  the  wig-box,  the 
books,  and  ink  buttle  ;  untied  and  inspected  all  the  papers ; 
carved  a  few  devices  on  the  table  with  a  sharp  blade  of  Mr 
Brass’s  penknife ;  and  wrote  bis  name  on  the  inside  of  the 
wooden  coal-scuttle.  Having,  as  it  were,  taken  formal  pos¬ 
session  of  bis  clerkship  in  virtue  of  these  proceedings,  he 
opened  the  window  and  leaned  negligently  out  of  it  until  a 
beer-boy  happened  to  pass,  whom  be  commanded  to  set  down 
his  tray  and  to  serve  him  with  a  pint  of  mild  porter,  which 
he  drank  upon  the  spot  and  promptly  paid  for,  with  the  view 
of  breaking  ground  for  a  system  of  fuiure  credit  and  opening 
a  correspondence  tending  thereto,  without  loss  of  time  Then 
three  or  four  little  boys  dropped  in  on  legal  errands  from 
three  or  four  attorneys  of  the  Brass  grade,  whom  Mr.  Swi¬ 
veller  revived  and  dismissed  with  a^ut  as  professional  a 
manner,  and  as  correct  and  comprehensive  an  understanding 
of  their  business,  as  would  have  been  shown  by  a  clown  In  a 
pantomime  under  similar  circumstances.  These  things  done 
and  over,  he  got  upon  his  stool  again  and  tried  his  hand  at 
drawing  caricatures  of  Miss  Brass  with  a  pen  and  ink,  whist- 
ling  very  cheerfully  all  the  time. 

He  was  occupied  in  this  diversion  when  a  coach  stopped 
near  the  door,  and  presently  afterwards  there  was  a  loud 
double-knock.  As  this  was  no  business  of  Mr.  ijwiveller’s, 
the  person  not  ringing  the  office  bell,  he  pursued  bis  diversion 
with  perfect  composure,  notwithstanding  that  he  rather  thought 
there  was  nobody  else  in  the  house. 

In  this,  however,  he  was  mistaken  ;  for  after  the  knock  had 
been  repeated  with  increased  impatience,  the  door  was  open¬ 
ed,  and  somebody  with  a  very  heavy  tread  went  up  the  stairs 
and  into  the  room  above.  Mr.  Swiveller  was  wondering 
whether  this  might  be  another  Miss  Brass,  twin  sister  to  the 
Dragon,  when  there  came  a  rapping  of  knuckles  at  the  oflice 
door. 

”  Come  in !”  said  Dick.  ”  Don’t  stand  upon  ceremony. 
The  business  will  get  rather  complicated  if  1  ’ve  many  more 
customers.  Come  in !” 


”  Oh,  please,”  8ai4  a  little  voice  very  low  down  in  the 
doorway,  ”  will  you  come  and  show  the  lodgings  7” 

Dick  leant  over  the  table,  and  descried  a  small  slipshod 
girl  in  a  dirty  coarse  apron  and  bib,  which  left  nothing  of  her 
visible  but  her  face  and  feet  She  might  as  well  have  been 
dressed  in  a  violin- case. 

“  Why,  who  are  you  7”  said  Dick. 

To  which  the  only  reply  was,  “  Oh,  please  will  you  came 
and  show  the  lodgings!” 

There  never  was  such  an  old-fashioned  child  in  her  looks 
and  manners.  She  must  have  been  at  work  from  her  cradle. 
She  seemed  as  much  afraid  of  Dick  as  Dick  was  amazed  at  her. 

”  I  have  n’t  got  anything  to  do  with  the  lodgings,”  said 
Dick.  “  Tell  ’em  to  call  again.” 

”  Oh,  but  please  will  you  come  and  show  the  lodgings,” 
returned  the  girl ;  “  it ’s  eighteen  shillings  a  week  and  us 
finding  plate  and  linen.  Boots  and  clothes  is  extra,  and  fires 
in  winter-time  is  eightpence  a  day.” 

”  Why  don’t  you  show  ’em  yourself  7  You  seem  to  know 
all  about  ’em,”  said  Dick. 

”  Miss  Sally  said  I  was  n’t  to,  because  people  would  n’t  be¬ 
lieve  the  at.endance  was  good  if  they  saw  how  small  I  was 
first.” 


Well,  but  they  ’ll  see  how  small  you  are  afterwards,  won’t 
they  7”  said  Dick. 

“  Ah  !  but  then  they  ’ll  have  taken  ’em  for  a  fortnight  cer¬ 
tain,”  replied  the  child  with  a  shrewd  look;  and  jieople 
do  n’t  like  moving  when  they’re  once  settled.” 

”  This  is  a  queer  sort  of  thing,”  muttered  Dick,  rising. 
”  What  do  you  mean  to  say  you  are — the  cook?” 

”  Yes,  1  do  plain  cooking  replied  the  child.  “  I ’m 
housemaid  too  ;  I  do  all  the  work  of  the  house.” 

”  1  suppose  Brass  and  th'i  Dragon  and  I  do  the  dirtiest 
part  of  it,”  thought  Dick.  And  he  might  have  thought  much 
more,  being  in  a  doubtful  and  hesitating  mood,  but  that  the 
girl  again  urged  her  request,  and  certain  mysterious  bumping 
sounds  on  the  passage  and  staircase  seemed  to  give  note  of 
the  applicant’s  impatience.  Richard  Swiveller,  therefore, 
sticking  a  pen  behind  each  ear,  and  carrying  another  in  his 
mouth  as  a  token  of  his  great  importance  and  devotion  to  busi¬ 
ness,  hurried  out  to  meet  and  treat  with  the  single  gentleman. 

He  was  a  little  surprised  to  perceive  that  the  bumping 
sounds  were  occasioned  by  the  progress  up  stairs  of  the  single 
gentleman’s  trunk,  which,  being  nearly  twice  as  wide  as  the 
staircase,  and  exceedingly  heavy  withal,  it  was  no  easy  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  united  exertions  of  the  single  gentleman  and  tlie 
coachman  to  convey  up  the  steep  ascent.  But  there  they 
were,  crushing  each  other,  and  pushing  and  pulling  with  all 
their  might,  and  getting  the  trunk  tight  and  fast  in  all  kinds 
of  impossible  angles,  and  to  pass  them  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  for  which  sutficienl  reason  Mr.  Swiveller  followed  slowly 
behind,  entering  a  new  protest  on  every  stair  against  the  house 
of  Mr.  Sampson  Brass  being  thus  taken  by  storm. 

To  these  remonstrances  the  single  gentleman  answered  not 
a  word  ;  but  when  the  trunk  was  at  last  got  into  the  bed- room, 
sat  down  upon  it  and  wiped  his  bald  head  and  face  with  his 
handkerchief.  He  was  very  warm,  and  well  he  might  be ; 
for,  not  to  mention  the  exertion  of  getting  the  trunk  up  stairs, 
he  was  closely  mutlWd  up  in  winter  garments,  though  the 
thermometer  had  stood  all  day  at  eighty-one  in  the  shade. 

”  1  believe,  sir,”  said  Richard  Swiveller,  taking  his  pen  out 
of  his  mjuth,  ”  that  you  desire  to  look  at  the.se  apartments. — 
They  are  very  charming  apartments,  sir.  They  command  an 
uninterrupted  view  of — of  over  the  way,  and  they  are  within 
one  minute’s  walk  of — of  the  coiner  of  the  street.  There  is 
exceedingly  mild  porter,  sir,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  the 
contingent  advantages  are  extraordinary.” 

”  What ’s  the  rent?”  said  the  single  gentlemen. 

”  One  pound  per  week,”  replied  Dick,  improving  on  the 
terms. 

”  I  ’ll  take  ’em.” 

”  The  boots  and  clothes  and  extras,”  said  Dick ;  ”  and  the 
fires  in  winter  time  are — ” 

”  Are  all  agreed  to,”  answered  the  single  gentleman. 

“  Two  weeks  certain,’’  said  Dick,  ”  are  the — ” 

**  Two  weeks!”  cried  the  single  gentleman  gruffly,  eyeing 
him  from  top  to  toe.  ”  Two  years !  1  shall  live  here  for  two 

years.  Here  ;  ten  pounds  down.  The  bargain ’s  made.” 

“  Why,  you  see,”  said  Dick,  ”  mv  name ’s  not  Brass,  and—” 

”  Who  said  it  was  7  My  name ’s  not  Brass.  What  then?” 

”  The  name  of  the  master  of  the  house  is,”  said  Dick. 

I  ”  1  ’m  glad  of  it,”  returned  the  single  gentleman ;  it ’s  a 
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good  name  for  a  lawyer.  Coachman,  you  may  go.  So  may 
you,  sir.” 

Mr.  Swiveller  was  so  much  confounded  by  the  single  gen¬ 
tleman  riding  rough-shod  over  him  at  this  rate,  that  ^  stood 
looking  at  him  almost  as  hanl  as  be  had  looked  at  Miss  Sally. 
The  single  gentleman,  however,  was  not  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree  aflected  by  this  circumstance,  but  proceeded  with  perfect 
composure  to  unwind  the  shawl  which  was  tied  round  his 
neck,  and  then  to  pull  off  his  boots.  F're«*d  of  these  encum¬ 
brances,  he  went  on  to  divest  himself  of  his  other  clothing, 
which  he  folded  up  piece  by  piece,  and  ranged  in  order  upon 
the  trunk.  Then  he  pulled  down  tha  window  blinds,  drew 
the  curtains,  wound  up  his  watch,  and,  quite  leisurely  and 
methodically,  got  into  bed. 

“  Take  down  the  bill,”  were  bis  parting  words,  as  he  looked 
out  from  between  the  curtains,  “  and  let  nobody  call  me  till  1 
nng  the  bell.” 

With  that  the  curtains  closed,  and  he  seemed  to  snore  im¬ 
mediately. 

"  This  is  a  most  remarkable  and  supernatural  sort  of  house,” 
said  Mr.  Swiveller,  as  he  walked  into  the  office  with  the  bill 
in  his  hand.  “  She  dragons  in  the  business,  conducting  them¬ 
selves  like  professional  gentlemen  ;  plain  cooks  of  three  feet 
high  appearing  mysteriously  from  under  ground ;  strangers 
walking  in  and  going  to  bed  without  leave  or  license  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  !  If  he  should  be  one  of  the  miraculous 
fellows  that  turn  up  now  and  then,  and  has  gone  to  sleep  for 
two  years,  I  shall  be  in  a  pleasant  situation.  It ’s  my  desti¬ 
ny,  however,  and  I  hM()e  Brass  may  like  it.  I  shall  be  sorry 
if  he  don’t.  But  it 's  no  business  of  mine — I  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it !” 

CHAPTES  XXXV.  | 

Mr  Brass,  on  returning  h.»me,  received  the  report  of  his 
clerk  with  much  complacency  and  satisfaction,  and  was  par¬ 
ticular  in  inquiring  after  the  ten-p*und  note,  which,  proving 
on  examination  to  be  a  good  and  lawful  note  of  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  increased  his  good 
humor  considerably.  Indeed,  he  so  overflowed  with  liberality 
and  condescension,  that  in  the  fullness  of  his  heart  he  invited 
Mr.  Swiveller  to  partake  of  a  bowl  of  punch  with  him  at  that 
lemote  and  indefinite  period  which  is  currently  denominated 
•  one  of  these  days,’  and  paid  him  many  handsome  compli¬ 
ments  on  the  uncommon  aptitude  for  business  which  bis  con¬ 
duct  on  the  first  day  of  his  devotion  to  it  had  so  plainly 
evinced. 

It  was  a  maxim  with  Mr.  Brass  that  the  habit  of  paying 
compliments  kept  a  man’s  tongue  oiled  without  any  exjjense; 
and,  as  tnat  useful  member  ought  never  to  grow  rusty  or  creak 
in  turning  on  its  hinges  in  the  case  of  a  practitioner  of  the 
law,  in  whom  it  should  be  always  glib  and  easy,  he  lost  few 
opportunities  of  improving  himself  by  the  utterance  of  hand¬ 
some  speeches  ana  eulogistic  expressions.  And  this  had 
passed  into  such  a  habit  with  him  that,  if  he  could  not  be 
correctly  said  to  have  his  tongue  at  his  finger’s  ends,  he  might 
certainly  be  said  to  have  it  any  where  but  in  his  face  ;  which 
being,  as  we  have  already  seen,  of  a  hard  and  repulsive  char¬ 
acter,  was  net  oiled  so  easily,  but  frowned  above  all  the  smooth 
speeches;  one  of  Nature’s  beacons,  warning  off  those  who 
navigated  the  shoals  and  breakers  of  the  World,  or  of  that 
dangerous  strait,  the  Law,  and  admonishing  them  to  seek  less 
treach»-rous  harbors  and  try  thvir  fortune  elsewhere. 

While  Mr.  Brass  by  turns  overwhelmed  his  clerk  with 
compliments  and  inspected  the  ten-pound  note.  Miss  Sally 
showed  little  emotion  and  that  of  no  pleasurable  kind  ;  for  as 
the  tendency  of  her  legal  practice  had  been  to  fix  her  thoughts 
on  small  gains  and  gripings,  and  to  whet  and  sharpen  her 
natural  wisdom,  she  was  not  a  little  disappointed  that  the  sin¬ 
gle  gentleman  had  obtained  the  lodgings  at  such  an  easy  rate, 
arguing  that,  when  he  was  seen  to  have  set  his  mind  upon 
them,  he  should  have  been  ch  irged  dou  ole  or  treble  the  usual 
terms,  and  that,  in  exact  proportion  as  he  pressed  forward, 
Mr.  Swiveller  should  have  hung  back.  But  neither  the  goxl 
opinion  of  Mr.  Brass  nor  the  dissatisfaction  of  Sally  wrought 
any  impression  upon  that  young  gentleman,  who,  throwing  the 
responsibili'.y  of  this  and  all  other  acts  and  deeds  thereafter 
to  be  done  by  him  upon  his  unlucky  destiny,  was  quite  resigned 
and  comfoi  table ;  fully  prepared  for  the  worst,  smd  philosophi¬ 
cally  indifferent  to  the  best. 

**  Good  morning,  Mr.  Richard,”  said  Brass,  on  the  second 
day  of  Mr.  Swiveller’s  clerkship.  **  Sally  found  you  a  second¬ 
hand  stool,  sir,  yesterday  evening  in  WUtechapel.  She 's  a 


I  rare  fellow  at  a  bargain.  1  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Richard.  You  ’ll 
find  tnat  a  first  rate  stool,  sir,  take  my  word  for  it.” 

”  It ’s  rather  a  craxy  one  to  look  at,”  said  Dick. 

”  You  ’ll  find  it  a  roost  amazing  stool  to  sit  down  upon,  you 
may  de|)«nd,”  returned  Mr.  Brass.  **  It  was  bought  in  the 
open  street  just  opposite  the  hospital,  and  as  it  has  bt^m  stand¬ 
ing  there  a  month  or  two,  it  has  g  >t  rather  dusty  and  a  little 
brown  from  being  in  the  sun,  that ’s  all.” 

”  I  hope  it  has  n’t  got  any  fevers  or  any  thing  of  that  sort  in 
it,”  said  Dick,  sitting  himself  down  di-cont«ntedly  between 
Mr.  Sampson  and  the  chaste  Sally.  ”  One  of  tlio  legs  is  longf  _ 
than  the  others.” 

”  Then  we  get  a  bit  «>f  timbi'r  in,  sir,"*  retorte»l  Brass.  ”  Ha. 
ha,  ha  !  We  get  a  bit  of  timber  in,  sir,  and  that ’s  another  atl- 
vantage  of  my  sister’s  going  to  market  for  us.  Miss  Brass, 
Mr.  Richard  is  the — ” 

“  Will  you  keep  quiet  7  ”  interrupted  the  fuir  subject  of 
these  remaiks,  looking  up  from  her  papers.  ”  How  am  I  to 
work  if  you  keep  on  chattering  7  ” 

”  What  an  uncertain  chap  you  are  !  ”  relumed  the  lawyer. 

”  Sometimes  you  ’rt  all  for  a  chut.  At  another  lime  von  ’re 
all  fur  work.  A  man  never  knows  what  humor  he  ’ll  find 
you  in.” 

“  I ’m  in  a  working  humor  now,’’  said  Sally,  ”  so  do  n’t  dis 
turb  me  if  you  please.  And  don’t  take  him” — Miss  Sully 
pointed  with  the  feather  of  her  pen  to  Richard — ‘  off  his  busi¬ 
ness.  He  won’t  do  more  than  he  can  help,  I  dare  say.” 

Mr.  Brass  had  evidently  a  strong  inclination  to  make  an 
angry  reply,  but  was  deterred  by  prudent  or  timid  considera¬ 
tions,  as  be  only  muttered  something  about  aggravation,  and 
a  vagabond  ;  not  assor'iating  the  terms  with  any  individual, 
but  mentioning  them  as  connected  with  soma  abstract  ideas 
which  happened  to  occur  to  him.  They  we.it  on  w  iting  for 
a  long  time  in  silence  after  this — in  such  a  dull  silence  that 
Mr.  Swiveller  (who  required  excitement)  had  several  times 
fallen  asleep,  and  written  divers  strange  words  ia  an  unknown 
character  with  his  eyes  shut,  w  hen  Miss  Sally  at  length  broke 
in  upon  the  monotony  of  the  office  by  pulling  out  the  little  tin 
box,  taking  a  noisy  pinch  of  snuff,  and  then  expressing  her 
opinion  that  Mr.  Richard  Swiveller  had  “  done  it.” 

‘‘  Done  what,  ma’am  7  ”  said  Richard. 

”  Do  you  know,”  returned  Miss  Brass,  ”  that  the  lodger 
is  n’t  up  yet — that  nothing  has  betm  seen  or  heard  of  him  since 
he  went  to  bed  yesterday  afternoon  7  ” 

”  Well,  ma’am,”  said  Dick,  ”  I  suppose  h«  may  sleep  his 
ten  pound  out  in  peace  and  quietness,  if  he  likes.” 

“  Ah  !  I  begin  to  think  he  ’ll  never  wake,”  observed  Miss 
Bally. 

”  It ’s  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,”  said  Brass,  laying 
down  his  pen;  “  really,  very  remarkable.  Mr.  Richard, you 
’ll  ramember,  if  this  gentleman  should  be  found  to  have  hung 
himself  to  the  bed- post,  or  any  unpleasant  accident  of  that  kind 
should  happen — you’ll  rememlier,  Mr.  Richard,  that  this  ten- 
pound  note  was  given  to  you  in  part  payment  of  two  years 
rent!  You  ’ll  bear  tliat  in  mind,  Mr.  Richard  ;  you  hud  bet¬ 
ter  make  a  note  of  it,  sir,  in  case  you  should  ever  be  called 
upon  to  give  evidence.” 

Mr.  Swiveller  took  a  large  sheet  of  foolscap,  and  with  a 
countenance  of  profound  gravity,  began  to  make  a  very  small 
note  in  one  corner. 

”  We  can  never  be  too  cautious  ”  said  Mr.  Brass.  “  There 
is  a  deal  of  wickedness  going  on  about  tlie  world,  a  deal  of 

wickedness.  Did  the  gentleman  happen  to  say,  sir - but 

never  mind  that  aA  present,  sir;  finish  that  little  memorandum.” 

Dick  did  so,  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Brass,  who  had  dis¬ 
mounted  from  h  s  stool  and  was  walking  up  and  down  tlM 
idfice. 

”  Oh,  this  is  the  memorandum,  is  it  7  ”  said  Brass  running 
his  eye  over  tlie  document.  ”  Very  good.  Now,  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ard,  did  the  gentleman  say  anything  else  7  ” 

‘‘  No.” 

‘‘  Are  you  sure,  Mr.  Richard,”  said  Brass  solemnly,  “  that 
the  gentleman  said  nothing  else.” 

”  Devil  a  word,  sir,”  leplied  Dick. 

**  Think  again,  sir,”  said  Brass,  ”  it ’s  my  duty,  sir,  in  tha 
position  in  which  I  stand,  and  as  an  honorable  member  of  the 
legal  profession,  the  first  profession  in  this  country,  sir,  or  in 
any  other  country,  or  in  any  of  the  plsuiets  that  shine  above 
at  night  and  are  supposed  to  be  inh^ited— it ’s  my  duty,  sir, 
as  an  honorable  member  of  that  profession,  not  to  put  te  you 
a  leading  question  in  a  matter  of  this  delicacy  and  importance. 
Did  the  gentleman,  sir,  who  took  the  first  floor  of  you  yester- 
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diiy  aftnrnoon,  and  who  brought  with  him  a  box  of  property 
— a  box  of  property — say  anything  more  than  is  set  down  in 
this  memorandum  ?  ” 

“  Come,  do  n’t  be  a  fool,”  said  Miss  Sally. 

Dick  looked  at  her,  and  then  at  brass,  and  then  at  Miss 
Sally  again,  and  still  said  ”  No.” 

”  Pooh,  pooh  !  Deuce  take  it,  Mr.  Richard,  how  dull  you 
are!  ”  cried  Brass,  relaxing  into  a  smile.  ”  Did  he  say  any* 
tiling  about  his  property  ? — there.” 

”  That ’s  the  way  to  put  it,”  said  Miss  Sally,  nodding'  to 
her  brother. 

”  Did  ho  say,  for  instance.”  added  Brass,  in  a  kind  of  com¬ 
fortable,  cozy  tone — ”  I  do  n’t  assert  thtft  he  did  say  so,  mind  ; 
I  only  ask  you,  to  refresh  your  memory — did  he  say,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  he  was  a  stranger  in  London — that  it  was  not  his 
humor  or  within  his  ability  to  give  references — that  he  felt 
we  had  a  right  to  require  them — and  that,  in  case  anything 
should  happen  to  him,  at  any  time,  he  particularly  desired 
that  whatever  projrerty  he  had  upon  the  premises  should  he 
considered  mine,  us  some  slight  recompense  for  the  trouble 
and  annoyance  I  should  sustain — and  were  you,  in  short,” 
added  Brass,  still  mere  comfortably  and  cozily  than  before. 
“  were  you  induced  to  accept  him  on  my  behalf,  as  a  tenant, 
upon  those  conditions  7  ” 

”  Certainly  not,”  replied  Dick. 

”  Why  then,  Mr.  Richard,”  said  Brass,  darting  at  him  a 
supercilious  and  ."eproachful  look,  “  it ’s  my  opinion  that  you 
have  mistaken  your  calling,  and  will  never  make  a  lawyer.” 

”  Not  if  you  live  a  thousand  years,”  added  Miss  Sally. — 
Whereupon  the  brother  and  sister  took  each  a  noisy  pinch 
of  snuff  from  the  little  tin  box,  and  fell  into  a  gloomy  thought¬ 
fulness. 

Nothing  further  passed  up  to  Mr.  Swiveller’s  dinner-time, 
which  was  at  three  o’clock,  and  seemed  about  three  weeks 
in  coming.  At  the  f  rst  stroke  of  the  hour,  the  new  clerk 
disappeared.  At  the  last  stroke  of  five,  he  reappeared,  and 
the  office,  as  if  by  magic,  became  fragrant  with  the  smell  of 
gin  and  water  and  lemon-peel. 

“  Mr.  Richard,”  said  Brass,  ”  this  man ’s  not  up  yet.  Noth¬ 
ing  will  wake  him,  sir.  What’s  to  lie  done  ?” 

”  I  should  let  him  have  his  sleep  out,”  returned  Dick. 

“  Sleep  out!  ”  cried  Brass  ;  ”  why  he  has  been  asleep  now, 
six-and-twenty  hours.  W'o  have  been  moving  chests  of  draw¬ 
ers  over  his  bead,  we  have  knocked  double  knocks  at  the 
street-door,  we  have  made  the  servant-girl  fall  down  stairs 
several  times,  (she’s  a  light  weight,  and  it  don’t  hurt  her 
much,)  but  nothing  wakes  him.” 

“  Perhaps  a  lailder,”  suggested  Dick,  “  and  getting  in  at 
the  first-floor  window - ’* 

”  But  then  there ’s  a  door  between ;  besides,  the  neighbor^ 
hood  would  be  up  in  arms,”  said  Brass. 

”  What  do  you  say  to  getting  on  the  roof  of  the  house 
through  the  trap  door,  and  dropping  down  the  chimney  7  ” 
That  would  be  an  excellent  plan,”  said  Brass,  ”  if  any¬ 
body  would  be — ”  and  here  he  looked  very  hard  at  Mr.  Swiv- 
cller — ”  would  be  kind,  and  fnendly,  and  generous  enough, 
to  undertake  it.  I  dare  say  it  would  not  be  anything  like  as 
disagreeable  as  one  supposes.” 

Dick  had  made  the  suggestion,  thinking  that  the  duty  might 
possibly  fall  within  Miss  Sally’s  department.  As  he  said 
nothing  further,  and  declined  taking  the  hint,  Mr.  Brass  was 
fain  to  propose  that  they  should  go  up  stairs  togetlier,  and 
make  a  last  elf  Jit  to  awaken  the  sleeper  by  some  less  violent 
means,  which,  if  they  failed  on  this  last  trial,  must  positively 
lie  succeeded  by  stronger  measures.  Mr.  Swiveller,  assent¬ 
ing,  armed  himself  with  his  stool  and  the  large  ruler,  and  rc- 
paire<l  with  his  employer  to  the  scene  of  action,  where  Miss 
Brass  was  already  ringing  a  hand-bell  with  all  her  might,  and 
yet  without  producing  the  smallest  effect  upon  tlieir  mysteri¬ 
ous  lodger. 

”  There  are  his  boots,  Mr.  Richard,”  said  Brass. 

**  Very  obstinate-leoking  articles  they  are  too,”  quoth  Rich¬ 
ard  Swiveller.  And  truly  they  were  as  sturdy  and  bluff  a 
pair  of  boots  as  one  would  wish  to  see ;  as  firmly  planted  on 
the  ground  as  if  their  owner’s  legs  and  feet  had  been  in  them, 
and  seeming,  with  their  broad  soles  and  blunt  toes,  to  hold 
possession  of  their  place  by  main  force. 

”  I  can’t  see  anything  but  the  curtain  of  the  bod,”  said 
Brass,  applying  his  eye  to  the  keyhole  of  the  door.  ”  Is  ke 
a  strong  man,  Mr.  Richard  7  ” 

”  Very,”  answered  Dick. 

”  It  would  be  an  extremely  unpleasant  circumstance  if  he 
was  to  bounce  out  suddenly,”  said  Brass.  **  Keep  the  stairs 


clear.  I  should  be  more  than  a  match  for  him  of  course,  but 
I ’m  the  master  of  the  house,  and  the  laws  of  hospitality  must 
be  resjiected. — Hallo  there  !  Hallo,  hallo!  ” 

While  Mr.  Brass,  with  his  eye  curiously  twisted  into  the 
keyhole,  uttered  these  sounds  as  a  means  of  attracting  the 
lodger’s  attention,  and  while  Miss  Brass  plied  the  hand-kell, 
Mr.  Swiveller  put  his  stool  close  against  the  wall  by  the  side 
of  the  door,  and  mounting  on  the  top  and  standing  bolt  up¬ 
right,  so  that  if  the  lodger  did  make  a  rush,  he  would  most 
probably  pass  him  in  its  onward  fary,  began  a  violent  battery 
with  the  ruler  upon  the  upper  panels  of  the  door.  Captivated 
with  his  own  ingenuity,  and  confident  in  the  strength  of  his 
position,  which  he  had  taken  up  after  the  method  of  those 
hardy  individuals  who  open  the  pit  and  gallery  doors  of  thea¬ 
tres  on  crowded  nights,  Mr.  Swiveller  rained  down  such  a 
shower  of  blows  that  the  noise  of  the  bell  was  drowned  ;  and 
the  small  servant  who  lingered  on  the  stairs  below,  ready  to 
fly  at  a  moment’s  notice,  was  obliged  to  hold  her  ears  lest  she 
should  be  rendered  deaf  for  life. 

Suddenly  the  door  was  unlocked  on  the  inside  and  flung 
violently  open.  The  small  servant  flt‘d  to  the  coal  cellar ; 
Miss  Sally  dived  into  her  own  bedroom;  Mr.  Brass,  who  was 
not  remarkable  for  personal  courage,  ran  into  the  next  street, 
and  finding  that  nobody  fwlluwed  him,  armed  with  a  poker  or 
other  offensive  weapon,  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  walked 
very  slowly  all  at  once,  and  whistled. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Swiveller,  on  the  top  of  the  stool,  drew 
himself  into  as  flat  a  shape  as  possible  against  the  wall  and 
looked,  not  unconcernedly,  down  upon  the  single  gentleman, 
who  appeared  at  the  door  growling  and  cursing  in  a  very  aw¬ 
ful  manner,  and,  with  the  boots  in  his  hand,  seemed  to  have 
an  intention  of  hurling  them  dawn  stairs  on  speculation.  This 
idea,  however,  he  abandoned,  and  he  was  turning  into  his 
room  again,  still  growling  vengefully,  when  his  eyes  met  those 
of  the  watchful  Richard. 

”  Have  you  been  making  that  horrible  noise  7”  said  the  sin¬ 
gle  gentleman. 

”  I  have  been  helping,  sir,”  returned  Dick,  keeping  his  eye 
upon  him,  and  waving  the  ruler  gently  in  his  right  hand,  as 
an  indication  of  what  the  single  gentleman  had  to  expect  if  he 
attempted  any  violence. 

‘‘  How  dare  you,  then  ?”  said  the  lodger,  ”  Eh  7” 

To  this,  Dick  made  no  other  reply  than  by  inquiring  wheth¬ 
er  the  lodger  held  it  to  be  consistent  with  the  conduct  and 
character  of  a  gentleman  to  go  to  sleep  for  six-and-twenty 
hours  at  a  stretch,  and  whether  the  peace  of  an  amiable  and 
virtuous  family  was  to  weigh  as  nothing  in  the  balance. 

“  Is  my  peaee  nothing?”  said  the  single  gentleman. 

”  Is  their  peace  nothing,  sir?”  returned  Dick.  I  don’t 
wish  to  hold  out  any  threats,  sir — indeed,  the  law  does  not 
allow  of  threats,  for  to  threaten  is  an  indictable  offence — but 
if  ever  you  do  that  again,  take  care  you  ’re  not  sat  upon  by 
the  coroner  and  buried  in  a  cross-road  before  you  wake.  We 
have  been  distracted  with  fears  that  you  were  dead,  sir,”  said 
Dick,  gently  sliding  to  the  ground,  and  the  short  and  the 
long  of  it,  is,  that  we  cannot  allow  single  gentlemen  to  come 
into  this  establi-hment  and  sleep  like  double  gentlemen  witli- 
out  paying  extra  for  it.” 

”  Indeed!’’  cried  the  lodger. 

“  Yes,  sir,  indeed,”  returned  Dick,  yielding  to  his  destiny 
and  ^saying  whatever  came  uppermost ;  ”  an  equal  quantity 
of  slumber  was  never  got  out  of  one  bed  and  bedstead,  and  if 
you  ’re  going  to  sleep  in  that  way,  you  must  pay  for  a  double- 
bedded  room.” 

Instead  of  being  thrown  into  a  great  passion  by  these  re¬ 
marks,  the  lodger  relapsed  into  a  broad  grin  and  looked  at 
Mr.  Swiveller  with  twinkling  eyes.  He  was  a  brown  faced, 
sun-bumt  man,  and  appeared  browner  and  more  sun-burnt 
from  having  a  white  nightcap  on.  As  it  was  clear  that  he 
was  a  choleric  fellow  in  some  respects,  Mr.  Swiveller  was  re¬ 
lieved  to  find  him  in  such  good  humor,  and  to  encouiage  him 
in  it,  smil«*d  himself. 

The  lodger,  in  the  testiness  of  being  so  rudely  roused, had 
puslied  his  nightcap  very  much  on  one  side  of  his  bald  head. 
This  gave  him  a  rakish,  eccentric  air  which,  now  that  he  had 
leisure  to  observe  it,  charmed  Mr.  Swiveller  exceedingly ; 
therefore,  by  way  of  propitiation,  he  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  gentleman  was  going  to  get  up,  and  furtlier  that  he  would 
never  do  so  any  more. 

”  Come  here,  you  impudent  rascal,”  was  the  lodger's  an¬ 
swer  as  he  reentered  his  room. 

Mr  Swiveller  followed  him  in,  leaving  the  stool  outside, 
but  reserving  the  ruler  in  case  of  surprise.  He  really  con- 
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gratulated  himself  upon  his  pnidence  when  the  single  gentle-  | 
man,  without  notice  or  explanation  of  any  kind,  double-locked 

Ute  door.  I 

•*  Can  you  drink  any  thing  ?”  was  his  next  inquiry.  I 

Mr.  Swiveller  replied  that  he  had  very  recently  been  as  ! 
suaging  the  pangs  of  thirst,  but  that  he  was  still  open  to  a  ; 
modest  quencher,”  if  the  materials  wen*  at  hand.  Without  ' 
another  word  spoken  on  either  side,  the  lotlger  took  from  his 
great  trunk  a  kind  of  temple,  shining  as  of  polished  silver, 
and  placed  it  carefully  on  the  table. 

Greatly  interested  in  his  proceedings,  Mr.  Swiveller  ob¬ 
served  him  closely.  Into  one  little  chamber  of  this  temple  , 
he  dropped  an  egg,  into  another  some  coffee,  into  a  third  a  ; 
compact  piece  of  raw  steak  from  a  neat  tin  case  into  a  fourth  : 
he  poured  some  water.  Then,  with  the  aid  of  a  phosphorus  ■ 
box  and  some  matches,  he  procured  a  light  and  applied  it  to 
a  spirit  lamp  which  had  a  place  of  its  own  below  the  tern-  | 
pie ;  then  he  shut  down  the  lids  of  all  the  little  chambers,  I 
then  he  opened  them ;  and  then,  by  some  wonderful  and  un-  i 
seen  agency,  the  steak  was  done,  the  egg  was  boiled,  the  cof¬ 
fee  was  accurately  prepared,  and  his  breakfast  was  ready.  i 
“  Hot  water — "  said  the  lodger,  handing  it  to  Mr.  Swivel-  i 
ler  with  as  much  coolness  as  if  he  had  a  kitchen  fire  before  j 
him — “extraordinary  rum — sugar — and  a  travelling  glass.  | 
Mix  for  yourself.  And  make  haste.”  i 

Dick  complied,  his  eyes  wandering  all  the  time  from  the  j 
temple  on  the  table  which  seemed  to  do  every  thing  to  the 
great  trunk  which  seemed  to  hold  every  thing.  The  lo<lger 
took  his  breakfast  like  a  man  who  was  used  to  work  these 
miracles,  and  thought  nothing  of  them. 

“  The  man  of  the  house  is  a  lawyer,  is  he  not  7”  said  the  j 
lodger. 

Dick  nodded.  The  rum  was  amazing.  | 

“  The  woman  of  the  house — what ’s  she  ?” 

“  A  dragon,”  said  Dick.  | 

The  single  gentleman,  perhaps  because  he  had  met  with 
such  things  in  his  travels,  or  perhaps  because  he  was  a  single 
gentleman,  evinced  no  surprise,  but  merely  inquired  “  Wife  ; 
or  sister  7”  “  Sister,”  said  Dick. — “  So  much  the  better,”  j 
said  the  single  gentleman,  “  he  can  get  rid  of  her  when  he  | 
likes.”  ! 

“  I  want  to  do  as  I  like,  yonng  man,”  he  added  after  a 
short  silence ;  “  to  go  to  bt'd  when  I  like,  to  get  up  when  I  j 
like,  come  in  when  I  like,  go  out  when  I  like — to  be  aekeil  no  i 
questions  and  be  surrounded  by  no  spies.  In  this  last  respect,  | 
servants  are  the  devil.  There 's  only  one  here.” 

“  And  a  very  little  one,”  said  Di  ;k. 

“  And  a  very  little  one,”  re|>eated  the  lodger.  “  Well,  the 
place  will  suit  me,  will  it  ?” 

“  Yes,”  said  Dick.  I 

“Sharks,  I  suppose  7”  said  the  lodger.  i 

Dick  nodded  a.ssent,  and  drained  his  glass.  i 

*‘  Let  them  know  my  humor,”  said  the  single  gentleman, 
rising.  “  If  they  disturb  me,  they  lose  a  goc^  tenant.  If  , 
they  know  me  to  be  that,  they  know  enough.  If  they  try  to  i 
know  more,  it’s  a  notice  to  quit.  It’s  better  tc  understand  ! 
these  things  at  once.  Good  day.”  i 

“  I  b**g  your  pardon,”  said  Dick,  halting  in  his  passage  to  ^ 
the  door,  which  the  lodger  prepart^d  to  open.  “  *  When  he  j 
who  adores  thee  has  left  but  the  name’—” 

“  What  do  you  mean?  ’ 

“ — But  the  name,”  said  Dick — has  left  but  the  name — in 
case  of  letters  or  parcels — ” 

“  I  nsver  have  any,”  returned  the  lodger. 

“  Or  in  case  any  body  shoiild  call.” 

“  No  body  ever  calls  on  mo.  ’ 

“  If  any  mistake  should  arise  from  not  having  the  name,  | 
do  n’t  say  it  was  my  fault,  sir,”  added  Dick,  still  lingering. —  | 
“  ‘  Oh  blame  not  the  bard’—”  | 

“  i'll  blame  no  body,”  said  the  lodger,  with  such  irascibili¬ 
ty  that  in  a  moment  Dick  found  himself  upon  the  staircase,  I 
and  the  locked  door  between  them.  I 

Mr.  Brass  and  Miss  Sally  were  lurking  hard  by,  having  j 
been,  indt*ed,  only  routed  from  the  key-hole  by  Mr.  Swivel-  i 
ler’s  abrupt  exit.  As  their  utmost  exertions  had  not  enabled  _ 
them  to  overhear  a  word  of  the  interview,  however,  in  conse-  i 
quence  of  a  quarrel  for  precedence,  which,  though  limited  of  j 
necessity  to  punches  and  pinches  and  such  quiet  pantomime,  | 
had  lasted  the  wholatimn,tliey  hurried  him  down  to  the  othce  > 
to  hear  his  account  of  the  conversation.  | 

This,  Mr.  Swiveller  gave  them — faitlifully  as  regarded  the 
wishes  and  character  of  the  single  gentleman,  and  poetically  | 
as  concerned  the  great  trunk,  of  which  he  gave  a  description  I 


more  remarkable  for  brilliancy  of  imagination  than  a  strict 
adherence  to  truth ;  declaring,  with  many  strong  assevera¬ 
tions  that  it  contained  a  specimen  of  every  kind  of  rich  food 
and  wine,  known  in  these  times,  and  in  particular  that  it  was 
of  a  self-acting  kind  and  served  up  whatever  was  required,  as 
he  supposed  by  clock-work  He  also  gave  them  t)  under- 
ctand  that  the  cooking  apparatus  roa.sted  a  fine  piece  of  sir^ 
loin  of  beef  weighing  about  six  pounds  avoirdupoise,  in  two 
minutes  and  a  (juarter,  as  he  had  himself  witnessed,  and  pro¬ 
ved  by  his  svnse  of  taste :  and  further  that,  however  the  eH'ect 
was  produced,  he  had  distinctly  seen  water  boil  and  bubble 
up  when  the  single  gentleman  w  inked  ;  from  which  facts  he 
(Mr.  Swiveller)  was  led  to  infer  that  the  lodger  was  some 
great  conjuror  or  chemist,  or  both,  whose  residence  under  that 
roof  could  not  fail  at  some  future  day  to  shed  great  credit  and 
distinction  upon  the  name  of  Brass,  and  add  a  new  interest  to 
the  history  of  Bevis  Marks. 

There  was  one  point  which  Mr.  Swiveller  deemed  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  enla  ge  upon,  and  that  was  the  (act  of  the  mishit 
quencher,  which  by  reason  of  its  intrinsic  strength  and  its 
coming  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  temperate  beverage  he 
had  discussed  at  dinner,  awakened  a  slight  degree  of  fever, 
and  rendered  neccessary  two  or  three  otlier  modest  quenchers 
at  the  public- house  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

CHAPTES  XXXVI. 

As  the  single  gentleman,  after  some  weeks’  occupation  of 
his  lodgings,  still  declined  to  correspond  by  v  onl  oi  gesture 
either  w'ith  Mr.  Brass  or  his  sister  Sally,  but  invariably  chose 
Richard  Swiveller  as  bis  channel  of  communication  ;  and  as  he 
proved  himself  in  all  respects  a  highly  desirable  inmate,  pay¬ 
ing  for  every  thisg  beforehand,  giring  very  little  trouble,  mak¬ 
ing  no  noise,  and  keeping  early  hours ;  NIr.  Richard  imper¬ 
ceptibly  rose  to  an  important  position  in  the  family,  as  one 
who  had  influeace  over  this  mysterious  lodger,  and  could  ne¬ 
gotiate  with  him,  fur  good  or  evil,  when  nobody  else  durst  ap 
proach  his  person. 

If  the  truth  must  b«*  told,  even  Mr.  Swiveller’s  approaches 
to  the  single  gentleman  were  of  a  very  distant  kind,  and  met 
with  small  encouragement ;  but  as  he  never  returned  from  a 
monosyllabic  conference  with  the  unknown,  without  quoting 
such  expressior.s  as  ‘  Swiveller,  I  know  1  can  rely  upon  you,” 
— “  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  Swiveller,  that  1  enteitain 
a  regard  for  you,” — “  Swiveller,  you  are  my  friend  and  will 
stand  by  me  I  am  sure,”  with  many  other  short  speeches  of 
the  same  familiar  and  confiding  kind,  purporting  to  have  been 
addressed  by  tlie  single  gentleman  to  himself,  and  to  form 
the  staple  of  their  ordinary  discourse,  neither  Mr.  Brass  nor 
Miss  Sally  for  a  moment  questioned  tlie  extent  of  his  influ¬ 
ence,  but  accorded  to  him  their  fullest  and  most  untjualified 
belief. 

But  quite  apart  from  and  independent  of  this  source  of  po¬ 
pularity,  Mr  Swiveller  had  another,  which  promised  to  be 
equally  enduring,  and  to  lighten  his  position  considerably. 

He  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Miss  Sally  Brass.  Let  not 
the  light  scomers  of  female  fascination  erect  their  ears  to  listen 
to  a  new  tale  of  love  which  shall  serve  them  fur  a  jest;  for 
Miss  Brass,  however  accurately  formed  to  bo  beloved,  was 
not  of  tlie  loving  kind.  1  hat  amiable  virgin  having  clung  to 
the  skirts  of  the  Law  from  her  earliest  youth,  having  sus¬ 
tained  herself  by  their  aid,  as  it  were,  in  her  first  running 
alone,  and  maintained  a  firm  grasp  upon  t  iem  ever  since, 
had  parsed  her  life  in  a  kind  of  legal  childhood.  She  had 
been  remarkable,  when  a  tender  prattler,  for  an  uncommon 
talent  in  counterfeiting  the  walk  and  manner  of  a  bailiff ;  in 
which  character  she  had  learned  to  tap  her  little  play-fellows 
on  the  shoulder,  and  to  carry  them  off  to  imaginary  sponging- 
houses,  with  a  correctness  of  imitation  which  was  the  surprise 
and  delight  of  all  who  witnesseil  her  performances,  and  which 
was  only  to  be  exceeded  by  her  exquisite  manner  of  putting  an 
execution  into  her  doll’s  house,  and  taking  an  exact  inventory 
of  the  chairs  and  tables.  These  artless  sports  had  naturally 
soothed  and  cheered  the  decline  of  her  wid'twed  father,  a  most 
exemplary  gentlemam,  (called  ‘  old  Foxey’  by  bis  friends  from 
his  extreme  sagacity,)  who  encouraged  them  tw  the  utmost, 
and  whose  chief  regret  oo  finding  that  he  drew  near  to 
Heundsditch  churchyard  was,  that  his  daughter  could  not  take 
•ut  an  attorney’s  certificate  and  hold  a  place  upon  the  roll. 
Filled  with  this  affectionate  and  touching  sorrow,  he  had  sol¬ 
emnly  confided  her  to  his  son  Sampson  as  an  invaluable  aux¬ 
iliary  ;  and  from  the  old  gen  leman’s  decease  to  the.perifxl  of 
which  we  treat,  Miss  Sally  Brass  had  bean  the  prop  and  pil¬ 
lar  of  his  business. 
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It  is  obvious  that,  having  devoted  herself  from  infancy  to 
this  one  pursuit  and  study,  Miss  Brass  coald  kn«w  but  little 
of  the  world,  otherwise  than  in  connexion  with  the  law ;  and 
that,  from  a  lady  gifted  with  such  high 'tastes,  proficiency  in 
those  gentler  and  softer  arts  in  which  women  usually  excel, 
was  scarcely  to  be  looked  for.  Miss  Sally’s  ai^complishments 
were  all  of  a  masculine  and  strictly  legal  kind.  They  began 
with  the  practice  of  an  attorney  and  tliey  ended  with  it.  She 
was  in  a  state  of  lawf>  1  innocence,  so  to  speak.  '1  be  law  had 
been  her  nurse,  and,  as  bandy-legs  or  such  physical  deformi¬ 
ties  in  children  are  held  to  tie  the  consequence  of  bad  nursing, 
so,  if  in  a  mind  so  beautiful  and  moral  twist  or  handiness  could 
be  found.  Miss  Sally  Brass’s  nurse  was  alone  to  blame. 

It  was  upon  this  lady,  then,  that  Mr.  Swiveller  burst  in  full 
freshness  as  something  new  and  hitherto  undreamed  of,  light¬ 
ing  up  the  office  with  scraps  of  song  and  merriment,  conjuring 
with  inkstands  and  boxes  of  wafers,  catching  three  oranges  in 
one  batid,  balancing  stools  upon  his  chin  and  penknives  on  his 
nose,  and  constantly  performing  a  hundred  other  feats  of  equal 
ingenaity;  for  with  such  unbendings,  did  R  chard,  in  Mr. 
Brass’s  absence,  relieve  the  tedium  of  his  confinement.  These 
social  qualities,  which  Miss  Sully  first  discovered  by  accident, 
gradually  made  such  an  impression  upon  her,  that  she  wuu  d 
entreat  Mr.  Swiveller  to  relax  as  though  slie  were  not  by, 
which  Mr.  Swiveller,  nothing  hith,  would  readily  consent  to 
do.  By  these  means  a  fiiendship  sprung  up  between  them. 
Mr.  Swiveller  gradually  came  to  look  upon  her  as  her  brother 
Sampson  did,  and  as  he  would  have  looked  upon  any  other 
clerk.  He  imparted  to  her  the  mystery  of  going  the  odd  man 
or  plain  New-market  for  fruit,  ginger-beer,  baked  potatoes,  or 
even  a  modest  quencher,  of  which  Mr.  Bras.s  did  not  scruple 
to  partake.  He  would  often  pi^rsuade  her  to  undertake  his 
share  of  writing  in  addiiion  to  her  own  ;  nay,  he  would  some¬ 
times  reward  her  with  a  hearty  slap  on  the  back,  and  protest 
that  she  was  a  devilish  good  fellow,  a  jolly  dog,  and  so  forth  ; 
all  of  which  compliments  Miss  Sally  would  receive  in  entire 
good  part  and  with  perfect  satisfaction. 

One  circumstance  troubled  Mr.  Swiveller’s  mind  very  much, 
and  that  was  that  the  small  servant  remained  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  under  Bevis  Marks,  and  never  came  to  the  sur¬ 
face  unless  the  single  gentleman  rang  his  bell,  when  she  would 
answer  it  and  immediately  disappear  again.  She  never  went 
out,  or  came  into  the  office,  or  had  a  clean  face,  or  took 
off'  the  coarse  apron,  or  looked  out  of  any  of  the  windows, 
or  sto^d  at  tlie  street-door  for  a  breath  of  air,  or  had  any  rest 
or  enjoyment  whatever.  Nobo<ly  ever  came  to  see  her,  no¬ 
body  spoke  of  her,  nobody  cared  about  ner.  Mr.  Brass  had 
said  once,  that  he  believed  she  was  ‘  a  love-child,’  (which 
means  anytliing  but  a  child  of  love,)  and  that  was  all  the  ia- 
formation  Richaid  Swiveller  could  obtain. 

“  It ’s  of  no  use  asking  the  dragon,”  thought  Dick  one  day, 
as  he  sat  contemplating  the  features  of  Miss  Sally  Brass.  “  I 
suspect  if  I  ask^  any  questions  on  that  head,  our  alliance 
would  be  at  an  end.  I  wonder  whetlier  she  i$  a  dragon  by 
the  bye,  or  something  in  the  mermaid  way.  She  has  rather 
a  scaly  appearance.  But  mermaids  are  fund  of  looking  at 
tliemselves  in  the  glass,  which  she  can ’t  be.  And  they  have 
a  habit  of  combing  their  hair,  which  she  has  n’t.  No,  she  ’sa 
dragon.’’ 

”  Where  are  you  going,  old  fellow  7”  said  Dick  aloud,  as 
Miss  Sally  wiped  her  pun  as  usual  on  the  green  dress,  and 
uprose  fiom  her  seat. 

“  To  dinner,”  answered  the  dragon. 

”  To  dinner !”  tlioiight  Dick,  “  that ’s  another  circum¬ 
stance.  I  do  n’t  believe  that  small  servant  ever  has  anything 
to  eat.” 

”  Sammy  won’t  be  home,”  said  Miss  Brass.  **  Stop  till  I 
come  back.  I  shan’t  be  lung.” 

Dick  nodded  and  followed  Miss  Brass  with  his  eyes  to  the 
door,  and  with  bis  «ars  to  a  little  back  parlor,  where  she  and 
her  brother  took  their  meals. 

Now,”  said  Dick,  walking  up  and  down  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  “  I ’d  give  something — if  I  had  it — to  know 
how  they  use  that  child,  and  where  tliey  keep  her.  My  mo¬ 
ther  must  have  been  a  very  inquisitive  woman  ,  I  have  no 
doubt  I ’m  marked  with  a  no(e  of  interrogation  somewhere 
*  My  feelings  I  smother,  but  thou  hast  been  the  cause  of  this 
anguish  my  ’ — upon  my  word,”  said  Mr.  Swiveller,  checking 
himself  and  falling  thoughtfully  Into  the  client’s  chair,  ”  I 
should  like  to  know  how  they  use  her !” 

After  running  on  in  this  way  for  some  time,  Mr.  Swiveller 
softly  opened  the  door  with  the  intention  of  darting  across  the 
street  for  a  glass  of  the  mild  porter.  At  that  moment  he  , 


caught  a  parting  glimpse  of  the  brown  head-dress  of  Miss 
Brass  flitting  down  the  kitchen  stairs.  ”  And  by  Jove !” 
I  thought  Dick,  “she’s  going  to  feed  the  servant.  Now  or 
I  never !” 

I  First  peeping  ever  the  handrail  and  allowing  the  head-dress 
I  te  disappear  in  the  darkness  below,  he  groped  his  way  down 
[  and  arrived  at  the  door  of  a  l^ck  kitchen  immediately  after 
i  Miss  Brass  had  entered  the  same,  bearing  in  her  land  a  cold 
I  leg  of  mutton.  It  was  a  very  dark  and  miserable  place,  very 
low,  and  very  damp,  the  walls  disfigured  by  a  thousand  rents 
I  and  blotches.  The  water  was  trickling  out  of  a  leaky  butt, 
and  a  most  wretched  cat  was  lapping  up  the  drops  with  the 
sickly  eagerness  of  starvation.  The  grate,  which  was  a  wide 
one,  was  wound  and  screwed  up  tight,  so  as  to  hold  no  more 
tlian  a  little  thin  sandwich  of  fire.  Everything  was  locked 
up  ;  the  coal-cellar,  the  candle-box,  the  salt-box,  the  meat-safe, 
were  all  padlocked.  There  was  nothing  that  a  beetle  could 
have  lunched  upon.  The  pinched  and  meagre  aspect  of  the 
place  would  have  killed  a  chameleon.  He  would  have  known 
at  the  first  mouthful  that  the  air  was  not  eatable,  and  must 
have  given  up  the  ghost  in  despair. — The  small  servant  stood 
with  humility  in  presence  of  Mis<*  Sally,  and  hung  her  head. 

“  Are  you  there  ?”  said  Miss  Sally. 

“  Yes  ma’am,”  was  the  answer  in  a  weak  voice. 

Go  further  away  from  the  leg  of  mutton  or  you  ’ll  be  pick¬ 
ing  it,  I  know,”  said  Miss  Sally. 

The  gill  withdrew  into  a  corner,  while  Miss  Brass  took  a 
key  from  her  pocket,  and  opening  the  safe,  brought  from  it  a 
dreary  wa(>te  of  cold  potatoes,  looking  as  eatable  as  Stone¬ 
henge.  This  she  placed  before  the  small  servant,  ordering 
her  to  sit  down  before  it,  and  then,  taking  up  a  great  carving^ 
knife,  made’a  mighty  show  of  sharpening  it  on  the  carving-fork. 

“  Do  you  see  this  7”  said  Miss  Brass,  slicing  off  about  two 
square  inches  of  cold  mutton  after  all  tliis  preparation,  and 
holding  it  out  on  the  point  of  the  fork. 

The  sorvant  looked  hard  enough  at  it  with  her  hungry  eyes 
to  see  every  shred  of  it,  small  as  it  was,  and  answered  ‘  Yes.’ 

“  Then  don’t  you  ever  go  and  say,”  retoited  Miss  Sully, 
that  you  had  n’t  meat  here.  There,  eat  it  up.” 

This  was  soon  done.  “  Now,  do  you  w'ant  any  more  7”  said 
Miss  Sally. 

The  hungry  creature  answered  with  a  faint  “  No.”  They 
were  evidently  going  through  an  established  form. 

“  You ’ve  been  helped  once  to  meat,”  said  Miss  Brass, 
summing  up  the  facts ;  “  you  have  had  as  much  as  you  can 
eat,  you  ’re  asked  if  you  want  any  more,  and  you  answer, 

‘  No !’  Then  don’t  you  ever  go  and  say  you  were  allowanced, 
mind  that.” 

With  these  words.  Miss  Sally  put  the  meat  away  and  locked 
the  safe,  and  then  drawing  near  to  the  small  servant,  over¬ 
looked  her  while  she  finished  the  potatoes. 

It  was  plain  that  some  extraordinary  grudge  was  working  in 
Miss  Brass’s  gentle  breast,  and  that  it  was  this  which  impel- 
ed  her,  without  the  smallest  present  cause,  to  rap  the  ctiild 
with  the  blade  of  her  knife,  now  on  her  hand,  now  en  her 
head,  and  now  on  her  back,  as  if  she  found  it  quite  impossi¬ 
ble  to  stand  se  dose  to  her  without  administering  a  few 
slight  knocks.  But  Mr.  Swiveller  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  see  his  fellow  clerk,  after  walking  slowly  backward  toward 
the  door  as  if  she  were  trying  to  withdraw  herself  from  the 
riMim  but  could  not  acromphsh  it,  dart  suddenly  forward,  and 
falling  on  the  small  servant  give  her  some  hard  blows  with 
her  clenched  hand.  The  victim  cried,  but  in  a  subdued  man¬ 
ner  as  if  she  feared  to  raise  her  voice,  and  Miss  Sally,  comfort¬ 
ing  herself  with  a  pinch  of  snuff,  ascended  the  stairs,  just  as 
Richard  had  safely  reached  the  office. 


Braniit  from  Potato  Starch. — A  great  revolution  is  at 
present  going  on  in  the  distilling  trade,  from  the  recent  dis¬ 
covery  that  potato  flour,  or  starch,  is  capable,  by  due  fermen¬ 
tation,  of  yielding  a  very  pure  and  well-tasted  spirit.  Some 
specimens  have  recently  been  submitted  to  the  spirit-mer¬ 
chants,  which  even  the  most  experienced  among  them  have 
scarcely  been  able  to  distinguish  from  French  brandy;  for 
even  the  true  vinous  flavor  of  Cognac  has  been  successfully 
imitated  by  certain  chemical  compositions,  which  the  English 
refiners  have  been  enabled  to  add  to  the  spirit  from  potato 
starch.  Three  distilleries  for  the  production  of  this  kind  of 
British  brandy  have  recently  been  erected  in  the  metropolis, 
and  two  of  these  are  already  in  activity. 
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the  VIRGIN’S  FOWNTAIN. 

A  LEGEND  OF  HUNGARY. 

BT  MISS  PARDOK. 

At  a  short  distancp  from  the  medicinal  waters  of  Posteny, 
known,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  neigh¬ 
borhood,  since  the  time  of  the  Romans,  rise  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  church  said  to  have  formerly  belonged  to  the  Knights 
Templars,  in  proof  of  which  assertion  there  still  exist  fantas¬ 
tic  images  of  stone,  which  ap[>ear  among  the  ruins  like  the 
last  accents  of  by-past  wisdom,  to  arrest  the  steps  of  the  soli¬ 
tary  traveler. 

Near  the  church  is  a  limpid  spring,  which,  gushing  forth  in 
a  sparkling  volume,  once  slaked  the  thirst  of  the  Red  Cross 
Warriors,  when  their  strength  was  exhausted  by  battle  ;  and 
at  this  fountain  they  yet  meet  to  wander  in  the  moonlight, 
haunting  with  their  armed  and  gigantic  figures  the  hours  of 
night,  and  turnij|g  them  to  terror,  to  weep  over  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  their  illustrious  order,  abolished  fur  mere  worldly  in¬ 
terests. 

But  it  is  not  by  phantoms  such  as  these  aloae — foul  shapes 

making  night  hideous,”  and  obscuring  with  dark  shadows 
the  “  glimpses  of  the  moon*' — that  this  fair  spring  is  visited. 
It  has  also  its  sweet  oracle  for  loving  hearts.  Each  year,  on 
the  eve  of  the  feast  of  St.  Stephen,  the  holy  bishop  king,  who 
with  his  own  pious  hand  laid  the  first  stone  of  this  now  ruined 
church,  and  whose  blessed  shadow  yet  havers  about  the  sa¬ 
cred  spot,  the  maidens  of  the  neighborhood  walk  in  proces¬ 
sion  at  midnight  to  fill  their  pitchers  at  the  foantain,  in  the 
full  faith  that  ablution  in  its  waters  will  doable  their  attrac¬ 
tions.  Absorbed  in  fervent  prayer,  they  kneel  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  church;  for,  according  to  ancient  rumor, 
whoever  so  honors  the  saint,  in  piety  of  heart,  will  meet  on 
the  morrow  upon  her  path  the  partner  of  her  future  life. 

Thus,  from  the  earliest  times,  this  ceremony  has  been  ob 
served,  and  the  fair  maidens  of  the  hamlet  have  crowded  to 
the  fountain  on  St.  Stephen’s  eve,  to  ascertain  if  the  secret 
wishes  of  their  hearts  would  come  to  pass;  and  we  are  now 
about  to  tell  a  loving  legend  to  which  this  popular  custom 
owes  its  origin 

Buritza,  the  daughter  of  Boiko,  wus  as  a  rose  which  opens 
to  the  sweet  breath  of  morning,  but  like  that  lovely  flower 
there  were  thorns  about  her  and  around  her,  as  if  to  deter  the 
hand  of  love  from  the  bright  blossom  which  he  would  have 
aspired  to  wear. 

Boiko  was  rich,  and  riches  bring  honor  and  credit  when 
they  are  rightly  used  ;  but  Boiko  was  a  stem  man,  and  cold 
as  the  ore  with  which  he  filled  his  coffers.  None  loved  him, 
for  his  heart  was  closed  against  his  kind ;  and  even  his  fair 
child,  young  and  beautiful  and  gentle  as  she  was,  wept  less  at 
his  severity  than  at  his  want  of  tenderness.  He  cared  not 
for  his  kind ;  his  soul  was  in  his  cheats ;  and  Boritza  was  to 
him  merely  a  something  living  which  he  was  bound  to  succor 
and  support ;  yet  ihe  boro  even  this — not  without  tears,  for 
sometimes  it  was  luxury  to  weep,  but  calmly  and  in  silence. 
A  sister  of  her  father’s  watched  over  Boritza — the  dragon  of 
the  He8i>erides  became  the  guardian  of  the  young  beauty :  to 
her  the  very  name  of  love  was  odious — it  was  a  foul  blight 
withering  the  fair  face  of  nature — the  ashes  of  the  Dead  Sea 
— the  feast  of  the  Barmecide,  full  of  promise  and  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Her  youth  had  passed  in  coldness  and  neglect,  and 
her  age  revenged  the  bitterness  of  her  buried  years.  Her 
words  were  harsh  and  cruel ;  and  the  gentle  Boritza  suffered 
so  deeply  from  her  restless  and  jealous  tyranny,  that  a  deep 
veil  of  sadness  fell  over  her  young  beauty,  which  only  added 
another  charm  to  those  with  which  nature  had  so  profusely 
gifled  her,  as  if  to  revenge  her  upon  her  persecutor.. 

But  Boritza  had  a  joy  which  was  beyoad  the  grasp  even  of 
her  tiger-auHt.  She  loved  !  loved  with  the  earnest,  innocent 
fervor  of  a  heart  which  pours  itself  out  for  the  hrst  time,  like 
a  rich  odor  shed  on  a  hidden  shrine.  None  knew  how  well 
she  loved,  how  tenderly ;  and  he  whom  she  so  worshipped 
was  worthy  of  her  affection.  It  was  Emeric  ;  stately  as  a 
pine-tree  on  the  mountain  crest,  with  eyes  black  as  the  night, 
and  hair  which,  dark  and  gleaming  as  the  raven’s  wing,  clus¬ 
tered  about  a  brow  that  might  have  well  beseemed  an  Apollo 
or  an  Antinous. 

Their  love  was  secret — it  was  the  dearer,  the  purer,  from 
ts  mystery  ;  for  no  idle  tongue  had  linked  their  names  to¬ 


gether,  and  blighted  the  sacredness  of  their  passion.  Tht'y 
mot  in  the  leafy  woods,  amid  the  sighing  of  th«  branches,  and 
the  whispt'rs  of  the  wind  that  wandeted  thmiigh  them,  in  the 
soft  moonlight,  when  the  long  shadows  fell  dark  upon  the 
earth,  and  the  stars  spangled  the  mantle  of  night  until  it  shone 
with  regal  splendor  ;  and  their  whispers  w  ere  lower  than  these 
of  the  summer  wind,  their  sighs  gentler  than  those  that  wake 
the  summer  woods;  their  eyes  outshone  tl»e  stars,  and  their 
young  hearts  were  purer  than  the  moonlight. 

But  sorrow  came  even  hither  to  this  Eden  of  the  soul, 
whence  the  foul  serpent  should  have  b*'en  shut  out.  Boritza 
was  fond,  and  beautiful,  and  young  ;  but  Emeric  was  of  high 
aad  ancient  race ;  his  father  was  proud  and  stem ;  he  lovd 
his  son,  but  ambition  was  his  master-spirit,  and  he  had  vowed 
to  Emeric  that  he  should  lead  no  bride  to  kis  paternal  hearth 
who  could  not  double  his  possessions. 

And  thus  Boritza  passed  her  days  in  tears,  or  in  watshing 
for  the  dear  moment  of  Kmeric’s  arrival  In'oeath  her  window, 
when,  sometimes  so  closely  guarded  as  to  be  unable  to  leave 
her  chamber,  she  could  but  extend  to  him  through  the  burs  of 
her  narrow  casement  the  small  and  delicate  hand,  which  he 
covered  with  burning  kisses,  while  she  talked  to  him  in  the 
low  tones  in  which  passion  loves  to  wonl  itself. 

One  night  tliey  were  conversing  thus;  painting  even  their 
fears  in  those  sweet  almdowy  forms  which  almost  roblied  th«*m 
of  their  bitterness,  an«l  striving  to  hope  against  conviction, 
w  hen  the  jealous  guardian  of  Boritza  stole  upon  their  con fr- 
dence.  The  youth  was  half  burud  among  the  dowering 
branches  of  an  acacia-tree,  that  grew  against  the  wall  of  tlm 
chateau,  imme<liately  beside  the  chamkt'r  of  the  maiden ;  and 
the  hand  of  the  fair  girl,  extendetl  beyond  the  grating  of  her 
osement,  rested  lovingly  among  the  dark  curls  which  fell 
upon  his  shoulders,  while  she  listened  to  his  low  whispers 
with  a  smile  of  pensive  happin<*.ss  playing  alniut  her  lips. 

Thus  they  stood  when  the  storm  burst  upon  them.  Invec¬ 
tive,  threat,  and  insult,  were  heaped  upon  the  trembling  Bo¬ 
ritza,  and  her  lover  lingered  near,  unable  to  avert  from  her 
the  bitter  word  or  the  taunting  look.  His  heart  bled,  not  only 
for  her  but  for  himself;  he  could  not  bear  it  long — and  rushing 
from  the  garden,  boldly  and  without  hesitation,  he  strode  into 
the  presence  of  hvr  father,  Boiko. 

His  reception  was  a  stern  one — Boiko  was  as  proud  as  the 
noble  who  despised  his  daughter — his  pride  was  as  tangible  ; 
he  could  secure  it  with  locks  and  bolts,  or  he  could  draw  it 
forth  and  feed  upon  it,  and  then  replace  it  for  a  future  scruti¬ 
ny — and  what  had  the  lofty  Count  to  show  which  outvalued 
his  beloved  gold  T  Emeric  bore  up  bravely  against  the  tor¬ 
rent  of  insult  which  was  his  welcome;  he  supplicated,  he 
implored,  and  love  is  eloquent  when  the  heart  prompts  the 
words ;  but  Boiko  heeded  not  his  agony,  and  ere  they  parted 
he  forbade  the  entry  of  his  dwelling  to  the  soul-stricken 
Emeric. 

The  youth  turned  to  depart ;  there  was  a  struggle  in  his 
breast  between  his  love  for  Boritza  and  the  pride  in  which  he 
had  been  nurtured  from  his  youth  ;  but,  ere  he  had  reached 
the  centre  of  the  hall,  he  met  the  maiden,  pale,  trembling, 
and  bowed  down  by  the  temirs  of  the  past  hour,  as  the  lily  is 
bent  by  the  storm  which  passes  over  it.  What  had  he  to  do 
with  pride  as  he  looked  upon  her  ?  He  forgot  all  save  her  ! 
And  as  she  flung  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  father,  he  knelt  be¬ 
side  her,  and  again  he  strove  to  awaken  feeling  where  it  had 
never  dwelt.  The  sunshine  fails  to  warm  the  adamant — the 
storm  bursts  over  it,  and  leaves  it  cold,  and  hard,  and  intact 
as  ever — and  Boiko  had  become  as  tlie  rock  upon  which  ex¬ 
ternal  influences  have  no  power;  and  he  harshly  dismissed 
the  droo])ing  Boritza  to  her  chamber,  and  motioned  Emeric 
from  his  presence. 

As  she  moved  away,  in  obedience  to  the  paternal  mandate, 
the  maiden  passed  close  beside  her  lover;  and,  as  their  eyes 
met,  he  suddenly  grasped  her  hannd,  bfMl  whispered  beneath 
his  breath,  “  At  midnight,  near  the  Fountain  of  the  Templars 
— I  will  be  there,  Boritza.”  The  trembling  girl  answered 
him  only  by  a  look,  and  then,  once  more  bowing  meekly  to 
her  infuriated  sire,  she  glided  from-  the  apartment. 

It  was  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  St.  Stephen,  and  the  ave 
cations  which  it  brought  with  it  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
chateau  enabled  Boritza  the  more  readily  to  elude  observa¬ 
tion.  The  hours  wore  on,  and,  as  midnight  approached,  the 
maiden  trembled,  even  amid  all  her  love  for  Emeric,  at  tlie 
promise  which  she  had  tacitly  given  ;  for  there  arose  upon  her 
memory  every  dark  story  thtat  slie  had  heard  of  the  spectre 
nights,  who  at  that  solemn  hour  met  beside  the  spring,  to 
wail  over  tke  departed  glories  of  their  order,  and  with  their 
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blood-Htained  twords  bared  in  the  moonlight  to  invoke  veii* 
geance  on  those  who  had  wrought  their  overtlirew.  Her 
pulses  throbbed  as  these  tales  rushed  over  her  brain ;  she  had 
been  familiar  with  them  from  her  childhood  ;  and  she  had 
beard  them  with  a  perfect  faith  even  as  they  had  been  told. 

The  eleventh  hour  came  at  length,  and  then  the  fond  wo¬ 
man  shook  off  the  idle  tremors  of  the  girl,  and  thought  only  of 
him  she  loved;  she  forgot  her  terrors,  and,  seizing  a  pitcher, 
she  waited  until  all  was  silent  throughout  the  chateau,  and 
with  noiseless  steps  she  stole  forth,  and  hurried  to  the  fountain. 

The  muon  was  up,  and  nearly  at  the  full ;  the  trees  cast 
fantastic  shadows  on  her  path,  and  the  leaves  whispered  in 
the  wind  like  spirit-voices — but  she  had  neither  eyes  nor  ears 
save  for  him  whom  she  sought ;  and  he  already  waited  her  at 
tlie  mystic  spring.  It  was  a  sad  meeting,  for  they  met  only 
to  part — tears  were  there,  hot  and  bitter  tears,  such  as  are 
wrung  from  young  hearts  when  they  first  learn  to  sufi'er, 
which  the  world  mocks  without  being  able  to  understand,  and 
ends  by  turning  into  gall.  Thqy  vowed  to  each  other  fidelity 
even  to  the  grave — a  barren,  profitless  fidelity,  for  they  were 
never  to  meet  again ;  but  it  was  almost  happiness  to  believe 
that  they  should  at  least  be  wretched  for  each  other’s  sake. 
They  had  a  thousand  things  to  say — a  thousand  things  to  ask 
— but  they  could  only  weep,  and  fold  their  arms  fondly  each 
about  the  other,  and  vow  that  from  that  hour  their  hearts 
should  never  again  beat  w’itb  passion  until  they  were  laid  cold 
within  the  grave. 

At  length  they  parted.  Ye  who  have  never  loved,  seek  not 
even  to  dream  of  such  a  parting!  ’T  were  idle,  vague,  and 
empty  speculation.  The  enthusiast  who,  sick  with  study,  and 
pale  with  blighted  hope,  witliers  his  strength  and  drains  his 
life  away  in  pursuit  of  the  subtle  secret  by  which  he  is  to  turn 
to  gold  the  pebble  on  his  path,  it  nearer  to  the  goal  of  his 
wild  search,  than  ye  to  comprehead  the  agony  of  two  young 
hearts  severed  like  theirs.  Smile  on,  and  hug  yourselves  in 
your  cold  ignorance — ye  have  e«capcd  a  pang  whose  memory 
no  after-years  can  ever  wear  away  ! 

Emeric  had  pressed  his  lips  to  the  lips  of  his  beloved,  and 
tl.cn,  maddened  by  misery,  lie  had  hurried  away,  for  he  dared 
not  say  Farevell.  Mechanically  Boritza  plunged  her  pitcher 
into  the  spring,  and  when  she  drew  it  back,  rested  it  on  the 
border  of  the  fountain,  into  which  her  tears  fell  like  rain. 
Suddenly  a  soft  light  gleamed  about  her,  a  soft  and  silvery 
light— it  was  like  nothing  that  she  had  ever  seen  before — day¬ 
break  was  more  shadowy,  sunshine  more  broad,  the  moon- 
rays  colder  and  less  equal.  Her  heart  beat  quickly,  and, 
glancing  timidly  around,  she  saw  beside  her  a  form  that  she 
could  not  mistake.  It  was  St.  Stephen.  The  cu^wned  mitre 
was  upon  his  brow,  Che  crosier  in  his  hand,  and  he  was  look¬ 
ing  toward  her  with  a  smile.  Her  knees  bent  under  her,  and 
her  head  drooped  upon  her  bosom. 

**  Fear  not,  fair  girl,”  said  a  voice  which  sounded  like  the 
summer  wind  when  it  murmurs  among  flowers,  “  your  inno¬ 
cence  guards  you  from  the  dangers  which  your  beauty  might 
provoke.  Weep  no  longer ;  to-morrow’s  sun  will  shine  brightly 
to  dry  your  tears,  and  remember  that  the  first  form  which  , 
crosses  your  patli  after  that  sun  has  risen  will  be  the  form  of 
him  to  whom  your  faitlt  must  be  pledged  for  life.  Repine 
not,  but  obey.” 

Boritxa  trembled,  and  fell  prostrate  to  the  earth  ;  and  when 
she  ventured  once  more  to  raise  her  head  and  look  around  her, 
sba  was  alone.  She  murmured  a  prayer  and  fled  ;  and,  al¬ 
though  she  dare«l  not  hope  that  what  she  bad  seen  was  indeed 
more  than  a  vision  of  her  excited  imagination,  she  felt  happier 
than  she  had  been  for  many  weeks.  She  wept,  it  is  true,  but 
her  tears  had  soothing  in  them;  and  when  she  slept  she 
dreamed  ot  Emeric  and  of  the  Saint,  and  awoke  only  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  must  yet  go  well. 

On  the  morrow  at  sunrise  all  the  neighborhood  was  alive 
with  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  Su  Stephen,  and  among  the  rest 
went  Boritxa,  walking  in  silence  between  her  father  and  her 
aunt.  A  shadow  was  on  the  path  even  as  the  fair  girl  passed 
the  gates  of  Boiko’s  domain ;  the  rising  sun  painted  its  outline 
in  distinct  and  palpable  relief— it  was  Emeric! — Emeric, who 
sought  only  a  last  look  of  bis  beloved  eie  be  lied  for  ever  alike 
his  beme  and  his  country. 

She  said  but  one  word  to  him  as  she  passed  the  spot  where¬ 
on  he  stood,  but  that  word  was  **  Hope,”  and  then,  heedless 
alike  of  the  angry  tones  of  her  father,  the  shrill  invectives  of 
her  hateful  guardian,  and  then  the  passionate  questions  of  her 
lover,  she’  flew  forward,  and  prostrated  herself  before  the 
shrine  of  the  Saint.  And  the  legend  goes  on  to  tell  that  her 
faith  met  with  its  reward,  for  the  noble  sire  of  Emeric  was 


ere  long  death-stricken,  and  he  had  no  child  save  him;  and 
that  the  avarice  of  Buiko  proved  stronger  than  his  pride  when 
he  saw  the  young  Count  at  the  feet  of  his  daughter,  and  re¬ 
membered  that  while  his  heart  was  full  his  hand  was  not 
empty,  but  that  broad  lands  and  fair  castles  were  coupled 
with  his  love. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Boritza  and  Emsric  were 
united  at  the  altar  of  St.  Stephen ;  and  that,  since  that  period, 
the  maidens  of  the  district,  on  the  eve  of  his  solemn  festival, 
dip  their  pitchers  in  tlie  water,  and  pray  for  as  fair  a  fate  as 
that  of  Eineric’s  beloved,  the  fund,  and  good,  and  innocent 
Boritza. 


HOMES  AND  GRAVES. 

BY  T.  K.  HRRVKy. 


How  beautiful  a  world  were  ours, 

But  for  the  pale  and  shadowy  One 
That  treadeth  on  its  pleasant  flowers. 

And  stalketh  in  its  sun !  ^ 

Glad  Childhood  needs  the  lore  of  Time 
To  shew  the  phantom  overhead ; 

But  where  the  breast,  before  its  prime. 

That  carrieth  not  its  dead — 

The  moon  that  looketli  on  whose  home 
In  all  its  circuit  sees  no  tomb  ? 

It  was  an  ancient  tyrant’s  thought 
To  link  the  living  with  the  Jead ; 

Some  secret  of  his  soul  had  taught 
That  lesson  dark  and  dread ! 

And,  oh !  we  bear  about  us  still 
The  dreaiT  moral  of  his  art — 

Some  form  that  lietli,  pale  and  chill, 

Upon  each  living  heart. 

Tied  to  tlie  memory,  till  a  wave 
Shall  lay  them  in  one  common  grave  ! 

To  Boyhood  hope — to  Manhood  fears ! 

Alas  1  alas !  that  each  bright  home 
Should  be  a  nursing-place  of  tears, 

A  cradle  for  the  tomb ! 

If  Childhood  seeth  all  things  loved 

Where  Home’s  unshadowy  shadows  wave, 
The  old  man’s  treasure  hath  removed — 

He  louketh  to  the  grave ! — 

For  grave  and  home  lie  sadly  blent, 
Wherever  spreads  yon  firmament. 

A  few  short  years — and  then,  the  boy 
Shall  miss,  beside  the  household  hearth. 
Some  treasure  from  his  store  of  joy. 

To  find  it  nut  on  eartli ; 

A  shade  within  its  saddened  walls 
Shall  sit,  in  some  beloved’s  room, 

And  one  dear  name,  he  vainly  colls. 

Be  written  on  a  tomb — 

And  he  have  learnt,  from  all  beneath. 

His  first,  dread,  bitter  taste  of  death  I 
And  years  glide  on,  till  Manhood ’s  come  ; 

And  where  the  young,  glad  faces  were. 
Perchance  the  once  bright,  happy  home 
Hath  many  a  vacant  chair : 

A  darkness,  from  the  churchyard  shed, 

Hatli  fall’n  on  each  familiar  room. 

And  much  of  all  Home’s  light  hath  fled. 

To  smoulder  in  the  tomb — 

And  household  gifts  tliat  Memory  saves 
But  help  to  count  the  household  graves. 
Then,  homes  and  graves  the  heart  divide, 

As  tliey  divide  the  outer  world: 

But  drearier  days  must  yet  betide. 

Ere  Sorrow’s  wings  be  furled  ; 

When  more  within  the  churchyard  lie 
Than  sit  and  sadly  smile  at  home, 

Till  home,  unto  the  old  man’s  eye. 

Itself  appears  a  tomd, 

And  his  tireef  spirit  asks  the  grave 
For  all  the  home  it  longs  to  have  I 
It  shall  be  so — it  shall  be  so ! 

Go  bravely  trusting — trusting  on ; 

Bear  up  a  few  short  years — and,  lo! 

The  grave  and  home  are  one  ! — 

And  then,  the  bright  ones  gone  before 
Within  anotlier,  happier  home. 

Are  waiting,  fonder  than  before. 

Until  the  old  man  come — 

A  home  where  but  the  l:/«-trees  ware ; 

Like  Childhood’s — it  hath  not  a  grave! 
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